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By modernizing 
its old office 
building the 

P. J. Black Lum- 
ber Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., 
achieved the 
very pleasing 
architectural 
result here shown 
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The beautiful 
interior, as well 
as the charming 


exterior, of the 
new office build- 


ing of the P. J. 
Black Lumber 
Co., Cheyenne, 





Wyo., well ex- 
emplifies the 
beauties of 
wood. The 
paneling is of 
No. 3 Pondosa 
pine, selected 
for decorative 
knotty effect 
from the regular 
yard stock 
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1 Other pictures and complete description of this unusual office will be found on page 38 
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Dissolution of a Pioneer 
Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association 


OUNTED in years, associated effort 
in the lumber industry of the United 
States is a recent development. Reck- 

oned, however, in terms of progress in co- 
operation it has advanced well beyond the 
period of adolescence. But even the most 
hasty and superficial survey of lumber 
association history discloses the fact that 
the path of development has at times at 
least been strewn with obstacles that have 
seriously retarded when they have not 
wrecked sincere and promising movements 
for the improvement of conditions in the 
lumber industry. 

Interest in association history is at this 
time renewed by the action taken this 
week to dissolve the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, a pioneer 
organization that has exerted a powerful 
influence not only upon the manufacture, 
grading and marketing of northern pine, 
but both directly and indirectly upon the 
grading and manufacturing policies with 
respect to other woods. The present or- 
ganization of northern pine manufactur- 
ers was formed in 1906, but it was a 
fusion of two associations—the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association—which saw their beginnings 
a decade and a half earlier. 


Lumbering in the central West began 
in the white pine forests of the Lake 
States, and it was in this region that lum- 
ber manufacture gained an impetus and 
developed a personnel that have made 
themselves felt in most of the other lum- 
bering regions that have since been de- 
veloped in succession. It is not too much 
to say that the lumber industry as it is 
known at the present time has “inherited” 
a great deal from the old stalwarts of the 
Lake States. The dissolution, therefore, 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has a significance to lumber- 
men everywhere. 

When the northern association was or- 
ganized in 1906 it had 79 members; it 
ends its co-operative activities with a 
membership of 5. Originally, its member- 
ship cut annually over two and a quarter 
billion feet of lumber; in 1930 its mem- 
bers cut a little more than two hundred 
million feet, the reduction in cut for the 
last year being of course owing in part 
to the prevalent depression in industry. 
That is to say, the drop of nearly eighty- 
five million board feet below 1929 was 
due to decline in demand rather than to 
decline in supply of timber. 

No adequate history of lumber associa- 
tions has been, nor is it likely that it ever 
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will be, written. It is easy to attribute 
evil motives to those who unite in these 
associations; and though at times or- 
ganized effort may not have been re- 
stricted to its proper field, it is believed 
that in general there is no necessary con- 
flict between the public interest and the 
interests of those who have united in for- 
mal organizations to promote uniformity 
in methods of manufacture and standards 
of practice in merchandising and market- 
ing their products. It is the boast of 
leaders in the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association that that organization 
always has kept well within the legitimate 
and proper sphere contemplated by those 
who formed it. They feel, therefore, 
that the act of dissolution, though it ter- 
minates the association’s existence, does 
not end the influence of a long and honor- 
able record of co-operative activity. 





Paying for Good Farm 
Buildings Without 


Getting Them 


T A meeting of Iowa retail lumber 
dealers last week a speaker urged 
the validity of the argument that 

the farmer who tries to raise livestock in 
poor buildings pays for good buildings 
without getting them. The point to this 
argument is that the losses owing to ex- 
posure, in a few years at most, equal the 
differences in cost between the old, inade- 
quate buildings and the cost of good 
shelter. In other words, good buildings 
actually pay dividends as an investment. 

It is believed that on nearly every gen- 
eral farm, where dairy cows, hogs and 
chickens are raised, the matter of housing 
is one of the most important factors in 
determining whether the undertaking 
shall show a profit or a loss. In general, 
farmers have promptly utilized improved 
machinery for the planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of their crops. They have 
not, however, with equal promptness pro- 
vided the shelter that true economy dic- 
tates for such machinery, and they often 
have not recognized the economy of shel- 
tering their livestock. 

Among the losses due to inadequate or 
improper housing are those that occur 
when pigs are farrowed and chickens are 
hatched early in the spring. At that sea- 
son, when the weather is uncertain, young 
animals if not protected from sudden 
changes in temperature and from extreme 
variations, either die in large numbers or 
receive checks in their development that 
postpone maturity and productiveness 
weeks or even months. Delay alone may 
turn a prospective profit into a certain 
loss. 

Since food is the sole source of heat 
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for maintaining the proper body tempera. 
tures of livestock, the amount of graip 
consumed may be expected fairly to re. 
flect the changes in temperature. By 
food supplies materials also for the pro. 
duction of muscle, fat and milk; so thg 
animals that must use a large part of their 
food for heat can hardly be counted op 
to produce at the same time the maximum 
amounts of meat and milk. However 
cheap milk, eggs and meat may become, 
and however cheap feed may be, they wil] 
always be worth more in the form of 
housing for protection from cold than ip 
the form of heat to counteract exposure, 

Not only is it true economy to house 
livestock well from the standpoint of pro- 
ductiveness, but properly planned farm 
structures reduce the amount of labor 
needed to perform the work essential to 
the care of livestock. The work is not 
only easier but there is less of it; and 
farm labor has not yet got so cheap that 
it is worth more when inefficiently than 
when efficiently used. To economize labor 
in the care of livestock is as important 
as it is to save labor in field work. The 
farmer who tries to get along with cold, 
drafty and otherwise inadequate farm 
buildings labors under a handicap similar 
to that of trying to produce crops with 
out-of-date farm implements. For farm 
buildings are really tools of husbandry as 
truly as are plows, harrows and harvest- 
ers. It is therefore good salesmanship 
that will bring profit to retail lumber 
dealer, to farmer and to community to 
drive these facts home to the cultivator of 
the soil. 





Making Lumber Yard 


Rural Community 
Meeting Place 


ERSONS who have not given the 
- matter any thought will be surprised 
to learn how many organizations 
and how various in character there are in 
their communities. However numerous 
and varied they be, these organizations al- 
most without exception are designed to 
promote the social, moral, educational, 
religious or political welfare of the com- 
munity; and most of them do make sub- 
stantial contributions to community bet- 
terment, or at least to the contentment of 
the people. 

Of course, local organizations that are 
permanent in character commonly have 
their own places of meeting, but many 
smaller and less formal organizations as 
well as the officers and committees of the 
permanent organizations find it convel- 
ient or necessary to meet at private homes 
or elsewhere. A small centrally located 
room or hall that is always accessible of 
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available for meetings of such small 
groups will prove to be a much appre- 
ciated convenience in almost any small 
community. 

Schools and churches often are made 
available as meeting places for organiza- 
tions not having their own halls. In fact, 
the laws of some States provide that the 
schoolhouses, in country districts at least, 
may be used for public gatherings at any 
time and in any manner that does not 
interfere with their use for school pur- 
oses. Often the local public library 
building contains a room that is set aside 
for committee and small organization 
meetings. The need of meeting places is 
pretty generally recognized, and com- 
monly is met in one way or another in 
most communities. 

Unquestionably, the community that 
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possesses a suitable building or room for 
local meetings not only possesses a neces- 
sary community facility but it has an 
advantage over the community that makes 
no effort to supply such a need. The 
readiness with which people avail them- 
selves of a convenient meeting place is 
shown by the experience of an lowa lum- 
ber dealer in a small town, as related else- 
where in this paper. This dealer has fitted 
up a small room at his yard, adjoining his 
office, for public meetings. The room 
contains table, desk and chairs, and heat 
and light are provided, the whole supplied 
without charge. It is accessible only 
through the yard office. Nevertheless, the 
dealer reports, it is used for meetings of 
the township school board, township 
trustees, county insurance company, 
farmers’ union and farm bureau, includ- 


25 


ing ladies’ organizations, as well as sev- 
eral other local bodies. 

So far as recalled at the moment, this 
Iowa dealer is the first to provide a free 
community meeting place. Dealers have, 
however, often opened their yards for so 
called “fairs” and exhibitions, and they 
have derived not only pleasure and satis- 
faction from providing a needed com- 
munity facility, but they have realized 
profit in sales resulting from visits to the 
shows. Owing to the location and the 
nature of the lumber business, the dealer 
who would attract people to his yard is 
under the necessity of adopting methods 
that differ from those that might be effec- 
tive for dealers in other lines. That there 
are effective means of bringing individ- 
uals and groups to the yard is illustrated 
by the instances here cited. 





Putting the Wheels in Motion 


EscanaBA, Micu., Feb. 9.—The Diamond 
Pole & Piling Co.’s sawmill has reopened here 
after an idleness of several months, and will 
run until early summer. The Chicago & North 
Western tie treating plant will start at full 
capacity March 1 employing 200 men, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made. 


Guppen, Wis., Feb. 9—The Soo Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill resumed operations last week 
after being closed for five months, having fin- 
ally succeeded in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of logs. Scarcity of snow has hampered saw- 
mill operations, because small contract loggers 
can not get timber out of the woods. 


Superior, Wis., Feb. 9.—The Western Chair 
Factory in South Superior has resumed opera- 
tions after a temporary shutdown. A. W. 
Highfield, president, said that sufficient orders 
had been received from the Chicago furniture 
market to keep the factory open. One hundred 
and fifty men are employed. 

LapYSMITH, Wis., Feb. 9.—The Bissell Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill here, one of the largest in 
Wisconsin, will begin operations Feb. 17 fol- 
lowing a long shutdown. Heavy shipments 
during the last two weeks indicate substantial 
improvement in demand for lumber, officials 
say. 





Pitch Pine Exporters in Annual 


New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 10.—Re-election of 
Charles Green, president of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss., as president of the Ameri- 
can Pitch Pine Export Co., was effected at the 
twelfth annual meeting of stockholders held 
here yesterday. Other officers named, all of 
whom were re-elected, are: D. T. Cushing, 
vice president and general manager of Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., vice pres- 
ident; W. N. Sangster, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., treasurer; W. J. Sowers, New Orleans, 
executive vice president; and Roger E. Sim- 
mons, New Orleans, secretary. Members of 
the board of directors in addition to Messrs. 
Green, Cushing, and Sangster are S. E. More- 
ton, of J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss.; F. W. Reimers, of Natalbany Lumber 
Co, Hammond, La.; and Hugh L. White, of 
J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss. 
Commenting on the year’s operation, Mr. 
Simmons stated that exports had totaled 189,- 
000,000 feet or a decrease of 6 percent under 
the total for the preceding year. This volume 
was distributed to 58 foreign markets. While 
the quantity sent to the Far East, particularly 
to Australia and New Zealand, was limited, 
said Mr. Simmons, nevertheless, both pitch 
Pine and hardwood were sold there. 


The present condition of the foreign market, 
he stated, is in sympathy with the domestic 
depression and the demand in January, which 
was 50 percent below that of January, 1930, 
accurately reflects the export lumber situation 
out of the Gulf. Inquiries from abroad have 
notably increased and though not large in vol- 
ume are serious and readily turned into sales. 





Bars Russian Convict-Made 
Lumber 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 10.— 


Commissioner of Customs F. X. A. 
Eble has issued orders based on a 
Treasury Department ruling, ex- 
cluding from entry into this coun- 
try lumber and pulpwood from 
northern Russia. This order was 
issued after the Treasury had re- 
ceived additional affidavits that 
convict labor is used in the pro- 
duction of lumber and pulpwood. 
The district from which this con- 
vict-produced lumber is to be for- 
bidden entry into the United 
States is the Kola Peninsula, in- 
cluding the Murman coast, an 
autonomous Keralian area, the 
northern area of Russia and in the 
autonomous area of Zyryan. This 
is the first order issued by the 
commissioner of customs under 
the regulations drafted some time 
ago for exclusion of convict-made 
goods from this country. The 
issuance of this order was 
promptly follewed by action on 
the part of the ways and means 
committee of the House in report- 
ing out a bill to exclude forced 
labor products coming from all 
countries. 





An order for a million feet was placed today. 
While these may be indicative of a turn for 
the better, said Mr. Simmons, they may turn 
out to be but a sporadic activity. There has 
been an outstanding improvement in business 
from Spain and Italy. 

The annual meeting of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the American Pitch Pine Export Co., 
which had been scheduled for today, has been 
deferred to March 10, according to Secretary 
Roger Simmons. 


Situation at Los Angeles 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Feb. 11.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor last week amounted 
to 9,499,000 feet board measure, and the total 
of cargoes arriving was 8,085,000 board feet, 
according to the report of twenty-four local 
firms issued today. There were seven cargoes 
of fir, with 7,748,000 board feet, and two car- 
goes of redwood with 337,000 board feet. Sixty 
vessels are reported laid up and none operating 
off shore. Building permits for the first seven 
days of the month showed up well, being valued 
at $1,313,731. 





Specialties Help>—West and 
South 


ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WasH., Feb. 7.—By- 
products continue to receive attention, because 
the lumber business is dull. Many Harbor 
plants have developed small articles as a source 
of revenue during the quiet period. The Posey 
Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, has produced 
backgammon boards, ping’ pong tables and 
trays. The Posey plant furnishes spruce for 
sounding boards used by the great Steinway 
Piano Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 9.—In southern ter- 
ritory the Alabama Millwork Co. sold enough 
miniature pool tables to justify its entering into 
the manufacture of these upon a large scale. 
Short stock, when of a high grade, can be 
utilized, according to Manager Farris. This 
product opens up another outlet for local short- 
leaf pine. 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 7—The 
Wooden Box & Novelty Co., San Francisco, 
has become interested in the manufacture of 
garden furniture. B. E. Cannon, plant man- 
ager, listened some time ago to the complaint 
of a neighbor, who had found considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining suitable garden furniture 
from local sources. Mr. Cannon did some in- 
vestigating, reviewed the possibilities for gar- 
den furniture in the San Francisco Bay area, 
and as a result his concern is marketing a 
variety of articles in the garden furniture field. 
“We believe the average suburbanite, the aver- 
age man, enjoys making things, and we are 
helping out the natural expression of this in- 
stinct,” says Mr. Cannon. “Our various gar- 
den articles are carefully cut to exact dimen- 
sions, in knocked-down form, and well packed 
in cartons containing full directions for assem- 
bly. This package is delivered by mail or ex- 
press to the consumer’s door. Sometimes it is 
the older boys of the family whom dad is try- 
ing to break in on the use of simple tools— 
but more often it is dad himself who is inter- 
ested. ” 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Compensation for Branch Manager 


Please give me some idea as to what would 
be a fair percent of commission in the fol- 
lowing case: 

A company operates a lumber yard and 
genera] building material business and man- 
ufactures millwork in a small town. This 
company also operates a lumber yard, carry- 
ing a fairly complete stock of building ma- 
terial, except millwork, in a neighboring 
town 27 miles away. The millwork is manu- 
factured in the home factory and trucked 
to the branch yard. A great deal of lumber 
is hauled from the branch yard to the home 
plant as the trucks go back. The branch 
yard is in charge of a manager who is sup- 
posed to keep accurate account of all mate- 
rials that come in or go out of the yard, sell 


all material, keep a complete set of books, 
collect all bills, and take general care of the 
branch business practically the same as if it 
were an independent business. He does not 


have to do any buying, as all the buying for 
both yards is done at the home office. 

The net sales from the branch yard will 
average about $3,500 per month, including 
the millwork from the home plant, but not 
including the stock which is hauled from the 
branch to the home yard. 

The manager is supposed to provide all the 
clerical help or do the work himself. The 
company provides all the manual labor such 


is helpers on the trucks and the _ truck 
drivers 

What percentage of the sales from the 
branch yard should the manager receive for 
compensation?—INQuIRY No. 2,584. 


{This inquiry comes from Virginia. The in- 
quirer has been referred to an article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that describes some- 
what in detail the method of compensating 
branch yard managers. 

Inasmuch as little information along this 
line is available, this inquiry is published with 
the hope that it will come to the attention of 
concerns who will explain their methods of 
compensating yard managers, particularly where 
part, at least, of the compensation is in com- 
missions on sales. The name of the inquirer 


’ 


will be furnished on request.—EbrrTor. | 





Cedar and Mahogany of Jamaica 


I would appreciate any information you 
can give me regarding the mahogany and 
cedar wood which is imported from the West 
Indies, approximately 13 miles from Kings- 
ton. A friend of mine having 500 acres of 
virgin timber wishes to know whether at 


present it is a profitable enterprise to cut 
this timber and export it where there is a 
market.—INQUIRY No. 2,585. 

{This inquiry comes from New York. 


Kingston, the town mentioned, is at the east 
end of the south shore of the island of Jamaica. 
It ts said that the coastal zone of the island 
originally was covered with a dense tropical 
forest which has since been largely removed 
in the interests of agriculture. On the foothills 
or well drained areas there are various drought- 
resistant species, including Spanish cedar, al- 
though there is an intermingling of species in 
the coastal zone and the foothill areas. The 
exploitation of the forests of Jamaica began 
with its earliest settlement, and quantities of 
splendid cedar and mahogany logs were 
shipped, first to Spain and later to England 
and the United States. The original so-called 
Spanish cedar is Cedrela odorata, and it is the 
type of a group of thirty-three other species 
subsequently described by various authors. 

Jamaica was at one time a great exporter of 
mahogany, principally to England, more than 
500,000 feet a year being shipped as early as 
1753. The drain was so heavy that before the 
end of the 18th century mahogany was being 
imported from Central America to meet the 
European demand. 

30th of these woods and their uses have 
Methods 


been described in detail many times. 


of logging in the tropics are generally crude 
and expensive, owing to the scattered nature 
of the more valuable woods. It is impracticable, 
of course, to say whether or not the tract re- 
ferred to could be profitably logged and mar- 
keted at this time. Both of the woods re- 
ferred to are in rather steady and probably 
increasing demand. The name of the inquirer 
will be supplied on request.—Eb1ror. ] 


Shorts Sell When Square-butted 


Inquiry No. 2,573 in your issue of Jan. 17 
interested us as some of the points brought 
out are in line with our own experience, 
which has led us to believe that the short 
length problem will almost solve itself if 
the manufacturers will cut the shorts to 
exact length with square ends. Even when 
put through a trimmer we find that lengths 
are not uniform and ends are not square, 
while coarse saws frequently made it neces- 
sary to cut again before using. 

Most of the lumber we sell comes from 
small local mills. At times they accumulate 
some rough uppers and as we have a planer 
and saws we can often buy this stock to 
advantage and work it up ourselves. It is 
rather loosely graded and some shop grade 
is included with the clear. This used to be 
hard to sell and the only way we could get 
rid of it was by making a low price. 

“Several years ago we experimented in cut- 
ting out the defects and making B&better 
shorts. It was almost immediately success- 
ful and since then we have done this with 
all the product of our own mill. We make 
flooring, ceiling and siding from 2 feet to 
4 feet in multiples of 6 inches; from 4 feet 
to 9 feet in multiples of 1 foot. We cut them 
to exact length with square ends and have 
no trouble in. selling whatever accumulates; 
the same applies to finish. The carpenters 
have learned that this material is a labor 
saver and they usually ask for it first and 
take long lengths as second choice. And in 





yard stock we do the same—cut out broken 
and crooked lumber into short lengths an 
sell it as regular prices as it saves work fo; 
the consumer. 

Lately, our small mills have not been abl 
to supply all of our wants and we have 
shipped from the western mills which regu- 
larly include a percentage of short flooring 
siding etc. And we are encountering the 
usual resistance to shorts because. the 
lengths are not uniform and the ends usually 
need squaring. Only the other day a carpep. 
ter insisted on having 30 pieces of 10-foot 
floor to make 60 pieces 5 feet long. He ex. 
plained that he would square each end of 
the board, cut it in the middle and have ¢ 
pieces with only 90 saw cuts; while if he 
took the 5-foot we had, which varied about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, he would 
have to make a cut at each end—a total of 
120 cuts, or one-third more sawing. And 
this man has been using our own: short 
lengths voluntarily. The same thing- wij) 
apply in cutting 6-, 7- or 8-foot 2x4s from 
longer lengths. 

We are recutting some of this big mil] 
product to our own standard as being the 
easiest way to sell it; and when so cut we 
sell for regular price. 

There is some additional expense to the 
dealer in handling short lumber instead of 
long, but if the mills would furnish materia] 
usable without further work it seems that 
the only reduction in price necessary would 
be enough to compensate for the extra 
handling expense and that it would be readily 
salable.—INQUIRY No. 2,573-A. 


[This interesting and informative letter comes 
from the manager of a Colorado concern. His 
experience shows that shorts square-butted and 
somewhat standardized as to length are pre- 
ferred by carpenters. It may well be that most 
of the resistance that short lengths have been 
subjected to in the past “has ~ been---due -to 
neglect to cut the ends squarely and failure to 
standardize the lengths ——Eprror.] 
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business lives and. am now on| over, 
my third, which I expect to see | waste. 
through in my day. I began 
lumbering on the Hudson at/| 


the pine was worked out. I) over the 
then went to the pineries on the | Northwest 


upper Alleghaney waters and | 


disappearing and in a 


. D | The storm of Monday and 
Glens Falls and stayed till all| Tuesday extending as it did hauling 


have reached here and a few of 


re-| ample forests have given place | the yards have been moderately 
lived two)to agriculture or, where burned busy hauling their arrivals to 
have since lain an 


idle the piling ground. There is a 
perceptible falling off in re- 
ceipts of whitewood, soft 
weather having again made log 


impossible in some 


greater part of the! parts of Tennessee. The de- 
proved a_ serious 


obstacle in the way of a brisk 
when these were gone I began /movement of lumber. Railroads, | 
operations upon the Wisconsin| east and west, are blockaded | 
pineries, which are likewise fast | with snow, and the passage over | : 

few|them of lumber or any other | Teaders located at Valparaiso, 


mand for whitewood is very 
| active. 
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years will be gone altogether.”|kind of freight is attended | Chile, in renewing his subscrip- 


'with much delay. 


The condi-| tion, forwards a $10 note with 


For the first few years after| tion of trade in Chicago is emi-| instructions to make it go 4s 
the New York canals were fin-|nently satisfactory, considering | far as it will, adding by way 


ished fully 90 percent of the| the adverse weather conditions. | of 


explanation that United 


forest products that went to| Since Nov. 12 there have not|States money is so scarce in 
market by this route were de-| been a dozen fine days during|that country it is uncertain 


rived from that State. 


A few | which out-of-door work among|when he may run across any 
years later and we find the| lumber piles could be carried | more. 


He does not seem re- 


percentage reduced to 50, then|on without serious discomfort.|markably well pleased with the 


40, 30, 20 and 10. 
but 5 and must ere 
cease altogether. 


It is now| Notwithstanding this the yards|country in which he has taken 
long of this city have during Janu-|up his abode, for he says of it 
This means|ary shipped 32,690,000 feet of|that “business is dull here, we 


that the Empire State has now | lumber. * * * The storm acted|have no money but paper, war 


scarcely any surplus 


forest | as an embargo upon the hard-|still rages and it only needs a0 


products to spare and it is well| wood as well as upon other|earthquake and a famine to 
known that in many regions| business. 
lumbering | oak, 


where extensive 


Small shipments of|bring things to 
whitewood 


a complete 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Western Pine Sales Continue to Reduce Mill Stocks; 
Shop Inquiries Promising 


Production in the Inland Empire during the week ended 
‘eb. 7 was at 28 percent of capacity, as compared with 
32% percent the preceding week, and bookings were 60 
percent larger than the production. Identical mills cut 
only 66 percent as much as in the corresponding week 
last year, but sold 83%4 percent as much. Demand for the 
general run of mixed-car items continues draggy, but there 
are signs of increased building demand in enlarged inquiry 
for shop. There has been no decided change in prices, but 
all inch Pondosa except the 12-inch widths is somewhat 
softer, as is shop, while more firmness is being shown in 
Idaho prices. Box lumber appears to be in poor demand 
and rather weak. Stocks of No. 2 common and of shop 
are reported to have undergone considerable reduction. 

California pine sales in the week ended Feb. 7 again 
amounted to about three times the cut, but were exceeded 
by shipments. The last monthly report shows that on 
Jan. 1 identical mills had 5.8 percent less No. 3 shop and 
better than at the same date last year, but unfilled orders 
were 21.7 percent lower. Total stocks were 1 percent and 
unfilled orders 3.9 percent less than those of a year ago. 
January sales prices were better than December. In white 
pine, Nos. 1&2 clear, C select and No. 3 clear were stronger, 
D select weaker and shop items had firmed. In sugar pine, 
Nos. 1&2 and 3 clear advanced, but the C and D selects 
declined a little, as did shop. 


Southern Pine Demand Sags a Bit But Exceeds Cut; 
Many Inquiries Received 


Though southern pine mills reported a falling off in 
demand during the week ended Feb. 7, bookings exceeded 
the cut by 2% percent. As, in the first four weeks of the 
year, bookings were 19 percent larger and shipments only 
12 percent larger than production, the mills have fair order 
files. Some reports indicate that the firm attitude of the 
mills on prices is delaying placements, but others mention 
a softening tendency, except in No. 2 boards. While out- 
put has expanded a little, to about 70 percent that of last 
year, most operators are inclined to hold their cut below 
the level of demand. Construction interests are doing a 
good deal of figuring, and retailers are sending in a promis- 
ing volume of inquiry to the mills. 


Intercoastal Shipments Show Gain as Exports Decline; 
Rail Movement Increases 


Bookings of West Coast mills continued above produc- 

tion during the week ended Feb. 7, the excess being 7.41 
percent. Production was at 38 percent of capacity, the 
same as in the week ended Jan. 24 and slightly larger than 
in the week ended Jan. 31. 
_ Export trade declined from its high level of the preced- 
ing week, to almost the lowest point so far this year. Japan 
has been showing more interest, and March rates to the 
Orient are so low as to encourage placements, but Russia 
is offering more competition here as well as in other for- 
eign markets, and there is no immediate prospect of any 
large improvement in sales. 

Bookings for the Atlantic coast were rather heavy, and 
the East looks the most promising outlet for spring. 
Public construction and home building and remodeling 
have been picking up, and as yard stocks everywhere are 
low, there has been a larger demand recently for immedi- 
ate shipments from storage stocks, and the benefit of this 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 


should soon reach the mills. Wholesale stocks are not 
excessive, and prices are showing more firmness. In Cali- 
fornia also there has been an improvement in building. 
Receipts in California just about balance consumption, so 
that the market continues steady. 


Rail trade in the week ended Feb. 7 was larger than in 
any previous week this year, and the inquiry shows that 
requirements are expanding. There is still considerable 
hesitancy about buying too far ahead, but it is believed 
that a slight firming of prices would bring out a good many 
orders. In the period ended Feb. 9, No. 1 boards were 
off about $1, No. 1 2x4-inch dimension kept even, and 
while flooring was off 50 cents, drop siding had increased 
about $1.50, averages for all items being compared. 


Hardwood Buyers More Interested But Want Low Prices; 
: Building Demand Improving 


Southern hardwood production declined in the week 
ended Feb. 7, and while bookings were smaller they ex- 
ceeded the cut by more than 20 percent. Northern output 
appears to have gained a little, but orders made 88 percent 
of it. The best demand continues to come from furniture 
and automobile plants, and from overseas markets, but the 
mills are much encouraged by increasing sales to flooring 
and millwork plants and retail yards. Though there are 
many inquiries out, they mention prices that are too low 
to be acceptable to the mills, and most of the selling is 
of small lots. The price situation is weak, for northern 
and Appalachian mills have been forced to go a good way 
toward meeting the low figures quoted by southern mills, 
but the fact that many sellers have refused to go further 
in making concessions is an encouraging aspect. 


Carolina Sales Nearly as Large as Last Year's; Wide 
Roofers Show Strength 


Demand for North Carolina pine has been helped by 
good weatlier in the southern part of its sales territory, 
but the North and East are still in the grip of winter. The 
mills, however have been making a good showing, iden- 
tical manufacturers reporting that orders for the four 
weeks ended Feb. 1 were within 5 percent of those for the 
corresponding period of last year, and in the last week of 
this period reached to within 2 percent of last year’s. The 
undertaking of large public construction has absorbed a 
comparatively large volume of lumber recently. Sales of 
box lumber have been draggy, but air dried stock is be- 
coming less plentiful and more attention will soon have 
to be paid to the product of kiln drying mills. With 
preparations being made in the East for larger building, 
prospects for retail yard demand have undoubtedly im- 
proved, as is shown by a recent increase in the inquiry. 
Yard needs are not yet pressing, so buyers show an in- 
clination to dicker about prices. January average sales 
prices were about the same as December. Declines pre- 
dominated, but they were mostly fractional. Nos. 1 and 2 
edge box and No. 1 10- and 12-inch box were stronger, 
and most items of flooring were about a dollar off, these 
items showing more change than others in the list. 

Roofer mills are finding their best market in the South 
and Southeast, but hope for an early increase in the move- 
ment to the North and East. Their output is quite small. 
Sales prices of the 6- and 8-inch were lower in January 
than in December, but 10- and 12-inch were higher. Low 
on 6-inch was $11, or 50 cents less, while high on 12-inch 
was $18.50, or $2.75 more, than in December. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 78 























The waterproof seal inside the car door par- 
ticularly pleases F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, 
as he opens the first car of “4-SQUARE Guide- 
Line FRAMING” at the Melone-Bovey yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Interested spectators are 
A. M. Melone, 4SQUARE dealer (center) and 


George F. Lindsay, Weyerhaeuser official 





Larger sales at a favorable margin of 
profit is the thought of the retailers who 
have recently been unloading and critically 
examining the shipments of functionally im- 
proved framing lumber they have received 
from the Weyerhaeuser mills. 

They have sound reasons for thinking so, 
for the product wasn’t designed to be sold 
to them, but to be sold by them. The home 
owner’s needs and desires have been the 
starting point in planning these functional 
improvements. Home builders will want it 
when they see it, and that’s why it will be 
easier for the retailer to sell it. They will 
be backed in their choice by the carpenters 
and contractors, for there are reasons aplenty 
why these members of the building trades 
will want to have it used. 

Let’s discover the new product feature by 
feature, and study the why of each, and their 
probable revolutionary effect on the retail 
merchandising of lumber. 

The first thing that strikes one is the 
waterproof seal inside the car door. The 
shipper wants the retailer to have a clean, 
bright lumber product, protected from mois- 
ture absorption in transit, and therefore 
from shrinkage or swelling. There’s no 
room for excuses, the mill in effect saying, 
“We stand back of this product; we made it 
so well that we’ve made sure it will reach 
you exactly as it left us.” This seal keeps 
out cinders and dust, and any retailer knows 
that bright stock is easier to sell. 

The second thing one notices is the bulk- 
heading. When even lengths are held firmly 
in place and any abrasion in transit prevent- 
ed, the lumber is going to come out of the 
car just as it went in. Evidently the shipper 
is confident that it has a product whose ap- 
pearance is worth protection, and realizes the 
sales value, to the retailer, of fine looks. 

The ends of the lumber as loaded in the 
car, and as later piled on the truck and 
stacked in the bins, have an unusually even 
appearance, and that’s the first functional im- 
provement in the product that catches the 
eye as a few pieces are pulled out for more 
searching examination. 

This framing is rebutted square at both 
ends, each piece being cut to precisely the 
intended length, and that’s part of the ex- 
planation of its fine appearance, another be- 
ing the dressing on all four sides. It’s re- 
assuring to be told that this rebutting and 
dressing were done after the stock had been 
thoroughly dried, for then one knows that 
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there will be no uneven shrinkage, and that 
this unique framing will hold to uniform 
size in stock and on the job. 

If one rubs one’s thumb along the edge 
of this new lumber product, it has an un- 
usually smooth feel, but the “easing of the 
corners” is so slight that it is scarcely 
noticeable to the naked eye. Just enough 
has been taken off to avoid splintering, and 
to make the lumber easier to handle in the 
yard and, more important, for the carpenter 
on the job. It’s a good thing for the yard 
to have the carpenter like to handle the 
stuff it sells! 

A unique feature of this new Weyerhaeuser 


product — the company seems to have 
thought of everything!—is the series of 
“guide lines” extending at right angles 
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proof ink. “Weyerhaeuser Guaranteed. 
Made from Douglas Fir No. 1 Common” 
appears on one edge, at both ends, in the 
same blue. Above these words is printed 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation tree symbol, and below them the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association's mill 
mark. Along one edge, pinked in without 
color and spaced at intervals, are the words, 
“Seasoned Stock Weyerhaeuser Guaranteed,” 
and the name “4-SQUARE Guide-Line 
FRAMING.” 

Sum up these features before considering 
what they mean to the home builder and 
architect, the contractor and retail yard, and 
also to the merchandising of lumber as a 
whole. 

Perfect condition and bright appearance 
because of careful bulkheading and water- 
proof seal in car. Thorough seasoning be- 
fore finishing. Exact measurements and 
square ends. Four smooth sides with eased 
edges. Guide lines. A solid guarantee of 
quality. 

The home builder, who has been instinc- 
tively seeking, with an ever increasing de- 
spair, for higher standards of construction, 
will see in this quality product the means 
for the achievement of his desires for a 
finely-constructed lifetime home. Common 
sense tells him that to build a good home he 
must have quality lumber, and this new “4- 
SQUARE Guide-Line FRAMING” looks 
the part. 

The architect, responding to this desire of 
his cilents, realizes that the recommendation 
of guaranteed, quality products will enable 
him to justify his function, and that a finely- 
made product is necessary to the full realiza- 





The bulkheading in this 4SQUARE car, being 

unloaded by the Pulaski Lumber Co., Chicago, 

makes the lumber easier to get at, and has kept 
it from shifting in transit 





across the entire width of the piece. These 
are accurate inch calibrations, and the foot- 
marks are highly visible numerals. They 
have been pressed lightly into the face of 
each piece of the dimension, furnishing re- 
liable measurements from either end, and 
are there for the purpose of facilitating the 
cutting of non-stand- 


tion of his plans. He will increase the con- 
fidence of his clients in his recommendations 
when he specifies such a product. 

The carpenter, who has been partly robbed 
of his craft by crudely machined raw ma- 
terials, will take pleasure and pride in a 
product so designed as to put machinery at 





ard lengths without 
the trouble of meas- 
uring. They are a la- 
bor-saving device. 
Finally we notice 
the markings on each 
piece. “4-SQUARE 
Guide- Line FRAM- 
ING” appears on both 
ends in blue, water- 





“Exactly 14 feet to the 
hundredth part of an 
inch,” is what August 
Miller, sales manager of 
the Spears Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and J. Voss, contractor, 
of the same city, found 
when they checked a 
piece of “4-SQUARE 
Guide-Line FRAMING” 
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, @| The _ business-like ap. 
pearance about the 
neatly printed, smooth 
ends, precisely squared 
to exact length, is so 
sure to attract buyers 
that a place in the shed 
was planned for it by 

Lj John McGee, yard fore- 

man, Harding Lumber 

Co., Detroit, Mich. 





because these new 
products herald the 
day of merchandising 
quality lumber to a 
brand-conscious public 








his service in achieving the finest results in 
construction. The perfect finish, smooth 
edges, precision sizing, and square ends re- 
lieve him of much drudgery, and the guide- 
lines offer him reliable measurements as a 
distinct aid in cutting short lengths, placing, 
fitting and leveling framing members. 

The contractors, benefiting from the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary hand labor 
on the job, will also welcome this 


at a fair margin of 

ie profit to the retail 
a merchant. Lumber has 
suffered from _ the 

same ills as have all 

lines of bulk mer- 


chandise, and the whole industry, manufac- 
turer to retailer, has been wandering in the 
wilderness of price-cutting. Auction block 
tactics have hastened public disrespect for 
lumber, and there has been a cycle of lum- 
ber manufacturing debasement that has 
never quite caught up with a too rapidly re- 
ceding price situation, which may now be 
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job will be fully up to specifications, for mis- 
takes as to grade or species are impossible. 
By checking every feature of manufacture, 
the customer is forced to the conclusion that 
“4-SQUARE Guide-Line FRAMING” is 
planned to increase the probability of good 
construction. Without additional expense, 
it makes easier the building of better homes. 
The retailer can point with pride to his 
stock of this new framing, and can con- 
fidently display it in his windows. 
Consumer acceptance is largely assured by 
the quality and appearance of the new prod- 
uct itself, but this acceptance will be given 
impetus by a continued advertising program 
in national mediums, which will carry to the 
architect, contractor and consumer the story 
of better house construction. The retail 
merchandiser who offers it associates him- 
self with the most progressive members of 
the trade, who have been highly successful 
in convincing their customers that quality 
lumber must be used if one is to have a 
quality home, and have found that these 
customers appreciated the “plus values” of 
other “4-Square” products and were willing 
to pay for them. Loan value and resale 
value are enhanced by assured quality of 
construction material, and for ‘“4-Square” 
lumber a high standard has been set and 
maintained. 
Yard prestige in a community is naturally 
increased by displaying and merchandis- 
ing quality products in a modern 





innovation. The standard lengths, 





with squarely rebutted ends, are 
ready for final assignment on the 
job. There is no need for picking 
out of lumber. Very little cutting 
to size is needed. Wastage due to 
scant lengths is materially lessened. 
The experience of contractors with 
precision-made lumber has_ con- 
vinced them that it saves them a 
large percentage of the placement 
costs on the job. With it they will 
be able to build better homes and 
have better satisfied customers, peo- 
ple whose words to their friends 


will help the contractor and the 
great cause of home building. 
THE RETAILER is a prime 


beneficiary of the great functional 
improvement in framing lumber. 
Already fourteen hundred retail 
lumber merchants have had pleas- 
ing experience with “4-Square” 








homes. 


struction 


during 1931,” says— 


President, 








packaged finish, bevel and Colonial 


“This new dimension lumber, 
known as “4-SQUARE Guide-Line 
FRAMING, has been developed 
with a number of unusual features 
that make it easier to build better 
These features, it should 
be noted, make possible better con- 
without additional ex- 
pense, and consequently, we be- 
lieve, will have a decided influence 
on increasing home construction © its 


F. K. WEYERHAEUSER, 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


manner. For this kind of lumber 
there can not be the disrespect that 
unknown types have often earned, 
perhaps in many individual cases 
undeservingly, through the con- 
stant emphasis on price. Behind 
this improved product are put im- 
proved methods of selling that must 
ultimately change the course of the 
entire lumber industry. Its story 
will be told all over the country to 
consumers, and when they come to 
inspect it, this product will more 
than live up to advertising prom- 
ises. In fact every piece, because 
perfect manufacture and 
marks giving assurances of satis- 
faction, is its own best advertise- 
ment. The public naturally will 
respect the yard that steps out 
from being a mere handler of bulk 
merchandise, and will heartily wel- 
come the championship of quality, 
and reward it. The retail plant that 


merchandises it, as it is worthy of 





siding, drop siding, softwood floor- 
ing, ceiling and partition, casing, 
base, stepping and a variety of moldings. 
They can now complete their line with the 
non-packaged framing lumber, available in 
all sizes from 2x4- to 2x12-inch, and in all 
standard lengths from 8- to 20-foot. Among 
benefits secured from the new product are 
avoidance of price competition, display value, 
consumer acceptance and yard prestige— 
foundations of modern merchandising. _ 
Avoidance of price cutting competition, 


Hi 














happily brought to an end by more scien- 
tific attention to the product. This product 
is sold not on price but on performance. 
Display value is inherent in this bright 
looking, cleancut merchandise. It is not 
merely lumber, without character and in- 
dividuality, but even as it appears in the bins 
is its own “silent salesman.” Closer inspec- 
tion increases respect for this product, pre- 
cisely manufactured, smoothly dressed, and 
bearing the manufacturer’s guarantee of 
quality on every piece. The home builder 
can be assured that the lumber used on the 





Left—“The foot and inch calibrations are the 
feature that will prove most useful in 


4-SQUARE Guide-Line FRAMING,” according 


to Hawley and Ray Wilbur, of the Wilbur 

Lumber Co., West Allis, Wis. Left to right 

are: Hawley Wilbur, Romas Vos, George Mor- 

gan, J. P. Boyd, E. P. Ivory, Harry Wood, Ray 
Wilbur and Henry Miller 


Right—Proud of having such fine stock in their 


yard, these retail merchandisers see many op- 
portunities for aggressive selling. It’s Leo Gill- 


man (left) who’s taking his turn at saying so 
to his associate Frank Banner of the Pulaski 


Lumber Co., Chicago, who evidently thinks 
so too 


being merchandised, ceases to be 
a lumber yard, and becomes a lum- 
ber store, based on a new concept of lum- 
ber, and this concept harmonizes with the 
desires of the best customers in any com- 
Lumber’s fundamental advantages 


munity. 
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as the best and most universally useful of all 
building materials will now have an oppor- 
tunity to assert themselves, for the competi- 
tion of other precision fabricated building 
materials is met by the fine machine-craft 
used in producing this “4-SQUARE Guide- 
Line FRAMING.” No longer need the lumber 
dealer lag behind suppliers of other building 
materials. The merchandising of an in- 
herently better material on a quality basis 
opens for progressive retailers the straight road 


The preferred place in the dealer’s 


packaged line of finish, flooring, siding etc., is deserved and secured by 

“4-SQUARE Guide-Line FRAMING” at the yard of the 

Velone-Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis, for its fine appearance can be 
relied upon to aid sales 


the new 
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to increased profits during the present year. 

These new developments in the refinement 
of lumber products announced by the Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products should be encour- 
aging to everyone in any way connected with 
the lumber industry. They are evidence that 
the pioneering spirit that has been so marked 
in the romantic history of the lumber in- 
dustry is still alive, evidence too that lumber 
production is still one of the largest basic 
industries, and that the future of lumber 
manufacturing and mer- 
chandising will be in 
accord with the effort 
of leaders in these 
branches. With the 
introduction of such 
functionally improved 
products, lumber no 
longer lags behind the 
other industries that 
furnish home building 
materials, but confi- 
dently steps into a 
position of leadership. 
The introduction of 
“4-Square” products is 
convincing evidence 
that the lumber in- 
dustry can lift itself 
from the chaos which 
has been growing pro- 
gressively worse, and 
which _ resulted in 
much diminished sales 


and narrowed profit 
; : margins during 1930. 
yard, alongside the 4-SQUARE The manufacturer of 


this product thinks that 
curtailment of produc- 
tion, and hence of dis- 
tribution, is not the 
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A repeat order quickly results when the firs 

car of “4-SQUARE Guide-Line FRAMING” j; 

unloaded by the Harding Lumber Co., Detroit, 

Carl E. Huyette, president of the Harding com. 

pany, to the left, and to the right three Weyer. 

haeuser representatives, Bruce Collins, R, §, 
Douglas and H. H. Grace 


best answer to the 
Rather it believes that improvement in 
the product, and in lumber’ merchandising, 
are the only sound means for strengthening 
the economic position of both manufacturer 
and distributer. 


industry’s problems, 


House Makes Amendment to Forced Labor Bill 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 10.—The House 
ways and means committee today amended the 
Kendall bill, designed to put a stop to imports 
of lumber and wood pulp produced and handled 
in Soviet Russia by convict or forced labor, 
and favorably reported it in the form of an 
umendment to Section 307 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. 

As reported to the House the bill adds mate- 
rially to the strength of the present law by 


inserting the words “transported, handled, 
loaded or unloaded” in the existing prohibition 
igainst “goods, wares, articles and merchandise 
mined, produced or manufactured” by convict, 


forced or indentured labor. 

Another amendment would 
April 1 of this year the 
against forced and indentured 
under the law as it stands does not become 
operative until Jan. 1, 1932. This change is 
designed to head off shipments after the opening 
of navigation in the White Sea region of Rus- 
sia next spring. 

\s reported to the 


make effective 
pre hibition 
labor, which 


specific 


House the bill reads: 


All goods, wares, articles and merchandise 
mined, produced, manufactured, transported, 
indled, loaded or unloaded, wholly or in part 
in any foreign country by convict labor or/and 
forced labor or/and indentured labor under 
penal sanctions shall not be entitled to entry 
at any of the ports of the United States, and 
the transportation thereof is hereby prohibited, 
and the secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary for the enforcement of 
this provision. The provisions of this sec- 
tion relating to goods, wares, articles and 
nerchandise mined, produced, manufactured, 
transported, handled, loaded or unloaded by 
forced labor or/and indentured labor, shall 
take effect on April 1, 1931, and shall remain 


in full force and effect until Congress provides 


otherwise; but in no case shall such provision 

ipplicable to goods, wares, articles or mer- 
chandis o mined, produced, manufactured, 
transported, handled, loaded or unloaded 


which are not mined, produced or manufac- 
tured in such quantities in the United States 
as to meet the consumptive demands of the 
United States. 

“Forced labor,” as herein used, shall mean 
all work or service which is exacted from any 
person under the menace of any penalty for 
its nonperformance and for which the worker 
does not offer himself voluntarily. 

In any proceedings under or involving the 
application of any provision of this act re- 
ports and depositions of officers or agents of 
the United States shall be admissible in evi- 
dence, 

Some students of the Russian lumber prob- 
lem doubt that the changes proposed in the 
bill will help very much in keeping out Soviet 
forest and other products. They fear that Rus- 
sia will find some way to evade the new pro- 
vision and are hopeful that amendments will 
be added in the Senate giving it greater vitality. 

The new provision making reports and depo- 
sitions of officers and .agents of the United 
States Government admissible in evidence is 
expected to be helpful in some instances. 

Both the State Department and the Treasury 
Department have received much evidence show- 
ing that convict labor is largely used in woods 
operations, sawmills, and in loading lumber and 
pulpwood in Russian ports, and the addition of 
the words “transported, handled, loaded or un- 
loaded” should help the lumber industry in its 
efforts to stop unfair Russian competition in 
the domestic market, provided officials will take 
affirmative action. 

A provision of the Kendall bill considered 
vital by advocates of this restrictive legislation, 
which the ways and means committee omitted, 
covered “industrial units” employing convict 
labor. It is believed such a provision would 
add real teeth to the law and an effort doubt- 
less will be made to have it inserted by the 
Senate. 

While the definition of “forced labor” carried 
in the bill as reported is satisfactory enough 


(it is not new), fear is expressed that it can be 
easily nullified. For example, affirmative evi- 
dence can be readily produced to show that 
grave penalties attach where a worker refuses 
to work in Russia. At the same time, the 
Soviet could, by using such persuasion as 
deemed necessary, produce an affidavit by the 
same man declaring that he had offered hin- 
self “voluntarily” for the particular job. 





Form Subsidiary Manufacturing 
Company 


St. Paut, Mrinn., Feb. 9.—From the offices 
of the American Hoist & Derrick Co., of this 
city, announcement has been made that that 
company, the Dominion Bridge Co. (Ltd.), and 
the Dominion Engineering Works (Ltd.), | 
Montreal, Canada, have formed a subsidiary 
company to manufacture and sell in Canada and 
the British Empire, the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co.'s line of power shovels, locomotive 
cranes, hoists, derricks, “revolvers” (full cir- 
cle, long boom, large capacity cranes) “Eagle” 
rail cranes, and the entire “American” line of 
hoisting, excavating and material handling ma 
chinery. The product of the Dominion Hoist 
& Shovel Co. will be known as the “Dominion” 
line and will be built and serviced at the Le 
chine (P. Q.) works, near Montreal. All at 
rangements have been completed and the Do- 
minion line now is actually being mz inufactured 
at the Lachine works. 

The Dominion Hoist & Shovel Co. (Ltd) 
will have the advantage of the 48 years of ex 
perience of the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
in designing and building hoisting and material 
handling machinery, and the unexcelled en 
gineering and manufacturing experience of the 
Dominion Bridge Co. (Ltd.) and the Domit- 
ion Engineering Works (Ltd.). 
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High Quality Maintains Building Activity 


Dealers in Oklahoma City Profit by Increased Confidence of Home Owners 
and Financiers-—National Association Pamphlets Ever More Widely Used 


Summary of Home Building Situation 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 9.—Theo. M. 
Knappen, director of information, — National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is sending 
to the building editors of many newspapers a 
summary of the home building situation which 
appeared recently on the building page of the 
New York Times, with the suggestion that they 
reprint it and help along the agitation as a step 
toward the restoration of good times, which 
is so dependent upon renewal of construction 
work. The summary follows: 

There was never a time when the slogan, 
“Build Now” could be supported with more 
convincing evidence than at present. 

Building costs are away down. The de- 
clines vary in different parts of the country, 
and in different branches of the building in- 
dustry, but they average at least 15 percent. 


Prices of building materials are much 
lower and the efficiency of labor has in- 
creased. 


These more favorable conditions for build- 
ing are due to the depression and will not 
continue indefinitely. The time to take full- 
est advantage of them is now. Those who 
begin erecting apartment buildings as soon 
as practicable will gain a permanent advan- 
tage over both those who have built at 
higher costs in.the past and those who will 
build at higher costs in the future. 

The man who wants to build a new house 
or modernize his old house will be able to 
do so at a smaller expenditure within the 
next months than for years afterward. 


* + * 


Frame Construction Book Popular 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 9.—“Light Frame 
House Construction,” published jointly by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
National Committee on Wood Utilization as a 
manual for carpenters, is proving very popular. 
The book has been available for distribution for 
about four weeks and upward of 5,000 copies 
have been sold. This includes an order for 
1,000 copies placed with the National Committee 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which is actively interested in this 
Government publication in connection with its 
trade extension campaign. 

Governmental agencies normally indulge in 
no little rivalry, and for the first time two such 
agencies co-operated actively in the preparation 
of this manual. This in itself is considered a 
very considerable accomplishment. 

“The best book on the subject ever issued,” 
is the comment of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners. 

Similar expressions have been received from 
leaders in the lumber industry, one of whom 
has stated that the book is the most helpful to 
lumber published to date. Many architects have 
had splendid things to say about “Light Frame 
House Construction.” 

Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, in dedicating 
a clothbound copy of the book to Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, said: “This is our best pub- 
lication. Its excellence is largely due to the 
fine co-operation which we received from your 
office,” 

The committee will distribute most of the 
copies ordered by the National Lumber Manu- 
lacturers’ Association, accompanied by a re- 
view of the book by association experts, to be 
lollowed by a long series of short articles based 
on different features of the book. The N. L. 

A. has at all times sought to co-operate 
closely with the committee. 


Trade promotion can be only partly success- 
ul unless the consumer is shown how to use 
the material in the most effective manner. This 
carpenters’ manual evidently fills the bill. It is 
a common denominator of the best building 
practices in our forty-eight States, carefully 
prepared and co-ordinated to answer the ques- 
tion, What species and what grades should be 
used in each particular instance, how should the 
material be installed and applied and how 
should it be protected against the natural 
enemies of wood? 

The book is being given the widest possible 
distribution, The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education making it available to the trade 
schools and the local chapters of the Carpen- 
ters’ Union throughout the country. Actual 
distribution of the book is by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, which makes use 
of the seventy offices of the Department of Com- 
merce located in the principal cities of the 
country and which is calling upon lumber manu- 
facturers and retailers to help in the work. 

Arrangements also have been made to dis- 
tribute the book in foreign countries which 
import American lumber, some 3,000,000,000 
feet of which is shipped abroad each year. The 
sixty foreign offices of the department are as- 
sisting in its distribution. 

* * * 


Wood Use Booklets Reprinted 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has ordered 
a fifth edition of its booklet “The Use of Lum- 
ber on the Farm.” This booklet has proved 
very popular all over the country and the fifth 
edition is being run off as a result of the de- 
mands of hundreds of wide-awake lumber deal- 
ers who find it very useful in their merchandis- 
ing activities. 

This booklet was reprinted for the fourth time 
only last month. The supply of the fourth edi- 
tion was exhausted before Jan. 10, with orders 
for dealers unfilled to the extent of 3,000 addi- 
tional copies at that time. This will account 
for a total of 145,000 copies of this booklet, 
which shows where wood can be used on the 
farm and how to handle it for such purposes to 
best advantage. 

“Now that the dealers have realized the value 
of this booklet,” said W. F. Shaw, trade ex- 
tension manager, “we will run it until a copy 
is in the hands of every farm owner in the coun- 
try, provided the retailers continue their splen- 
did co-operation in getting this lumber-selling 
book to their farm prospects.” 


An even greater demand has developed for 
“Modern Home Interiors,” showing the use of 
wood in built-in and interior finish, of which 
150,980 copies have been distributed to date, 
although the recent momentum attained by the 
farm booklet indicates it will soon take the lead. 
A third edition of “Modern Home Interiors,” 
just received from the printer, brings the total 
number of copies printed up to 180,000. 

The “Lumber Facts” series likewise is prov- 
ing popular among dealers. To date 23 of these 
factual folders have been published and their 
circulation has passed the 16,000-mark. 


To meet the needs of technical specifiers, 
such as architects and contractors, the N. L. 
M. A. has also reprinted the booklet “Lamella 
Roofs,” of which 5,000 additional copies are be- 
ing run off as the result of requests for more 
information on this trussless type of roof. The 
new edition is revised and contains among other 
new material twenty additional illustrations 
showing recent installations of this roof type. 


Bulletins Aid Inspection Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9—The first ten 
months of the operation of the Better Home 
Inspection Bureau of Oklahoma City have 
shown very distinct improvement, according to 
a report by H. S. Crosby, of the trade exten- 
sion staff of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Mr. Crosby points out that Oklahoma City 
residential construction proceeded _ steadily 
throughout last year—the bright spot of the 
Southwest and one of the few in the nation. 
Dec. 30 found 139 houses on the inspection list 
compared with 185 for November. The future 
outlook is good. 

The building and loan associations are as 
enthusiastic as ever over the plan, states Mr. 
Crosby. The engineer in charge stated that 
a large measure of their progress has been 
due to the efforts of the N. L. M. A. and the 
assistance rendered to his department. He 
said that the bulletins and special articles 
furnished him -for distribution to the  build- 
ers have had an important bearing on the 
acceptance of his recommendations. He 
values the authoritative statements contained 
in the National association bulletins, as well 
as the personal suggestions and advice to 
builders as one of the greatest factors con- 
tributing to the success of the plan.... 

This period has witnessed a remarkable 
change in building practices. It might be 
said that the bureau started from scratch, 
as there was little in the way of construction 
refinements at its conception. The present 
quality of building construction exhibits a 
distinct improvement over that of a year ago, 
when the original specification went into 
effect. 

In conclusion Mr. Crosby points out that the 
formerly prevalent No. 3 common dimension 
and boards, usually undersized or poorly sized, 
have been replaced by American Standard sizes 
and better grades, which have made opportunity 
for TX subscribers’ stock. 

* * * 


Urges Building Code Information 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 9—E. W. Thompson, 
jr., sales manager of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), in a recent circular to company 
salesmen reminds them of the importance of the 
building code work carried on by the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which, he states, 
has advised him that more than 600 cities and 
towns are contemplating changes in their build- 
ing codes. 

Expressing surprise that almost no informa- 
tion regarding contemplated building code 
changes comes directly to the National asso- 
ciation, which depends largely upon newspaper 
clippings, Mr. Thompson requests salesmen to 
inform their customers that whenever building 
code changes are planned they should call upon 
the Peavy-Wilson company for expert advice, 
which will be immediately furnished through 
staff men of the N. L. M. A. 

The circular further points out the impor- 
tance of protecting the lumber market by see- 
ing that building codes are just to lumber. The 
company plans to push slow-burning mill con- 
struction for factory buildings, warehouses, etc., 
and sales representatives are advised that they 
can make valuable contributions to this cam- 
paign by keeping the company informed of pro- 
posals for ordinances that may restrict this field. 








Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices remains unchanged 
at 73.7 for the week ended Feb. 4, 1931, from 
the week ended Jan. 26, 1931. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Hoosier Lumbermen Talk Shop 


The Place of the Small-Town Dealer in the Industry—Advertising 
With a Personal Flavor — The Ebbing Tide of Catalog Sales 


In Boswell, Ind., in the rich agricultural 
area of the Hoosier State, Charles Ulrich 
owns and operates the Boswell Lumber Co. 
Mr. Ulrich is a fine type of the small-city 
dealer of the great mid-country farm belt, 
where town and farm life merge almost 
imperceptibly into each other. He is a self- 
trained and in the best sense a self-made 
lumber merchant. As a young fellow he 
worked for several years as a carpenter; 
and then, with the encouragement of some 
prominent lumbermen, he started this yard 
and has operated it for many years. 


The Backbone of Lumber Retailing 


It would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance to the industry and to the country 
of this great army of small-town lumber 
dealers. They represent steady if not espe- 
cially spectacular movement of stock. Like 
all other dealers, though perhaps even more 
so, they find their services colored by the 
special needs and the personalities of their 
customers. They know these customers in 
a way that is not given to many city deal- 
ers; know them literally right down to the 


ground. News travels rapidly in a country 
community. Personalities are quickly ap- 
praised. Your country dealer is likely to 


know without the aid of a credit clearing 
house which farmer and which town man 
is good for time sales. He knows which is 
thrifty, which is dogged by bad luck, which 
takes his obligations seriously and which 
thinks that once the account is on the books 
the dealer has all the responsibility of forc- 
ing payment. He knows the few among his 
customers who are rash and over-ambitious 
in wanting to build beyond their needs; 
and he knows the many who are over-cau- 
tious and need to be encouraged to put up 
the structures that will be useful to them. 
He is likely to be, in all sorts of informal 
ways, a leader and a shaper of community 
opinion. 

As the Realm entered the office, Mr. Ul- 
rich was putting up a humorous sales re- 
sistance to a coal salesman who was trying 
to persuade him to change his coal line. 
In fact he at once accused us of being an- 
other coal salesman; said his office was 
always cluttered up with them; couldn’t 
move without stepping on one. The Bos- 
well yard sells much coal, and we have a 
good idea that it sells the kind Mr. Ulrich 
wants to sell, the kind he decides to handle 
and not just what is forced upon him. 


A Full Stock as a Sales Policy 


Mr. Ulrich has a pardonable pride in his 
yard and his big stock. One of his policies 
runs to the effect that you can’t sell lumber 
if you haven’t got it. 

“Some people tell me,” he said, “that I 
carry too much stock and that I could make 


more money if I reduced most of my items. 
Well, it hasn’t worked out that way; not as 
I see it. Maybe it wouldn’t be the same 
everywhere, but there are several reasons 
why I like to carry a full line. There are 
quite a few yards in neighboring towns that 
try to get along with small stoeks; and I 
happen to know they’re in trouble pretty 
often trying to meet their orders and try- 
ing to persuade farmers to wait until they 
can get a car in. I know I’ve made some 
pretty good sales to customers who have 
gone to other towns first and have come 
away because they couldn’t get what they 


TRADE IN BOSWELL 


Today's badge of courage goes to the Boswell man who, 
) ge g 
hummed “Rock of Ages” after eating one of his ° 
biscuits. 





We have a nice stock of white pi 
clear spruce drop siding, also quarter-sawed fi 


Deacon Miller calls his new car t town clocl 
all the other cars go by it. 


BOSWELL LUMBER CO. 


Typical advertisement used with regularity by 

the Boswell Lumber Co. which is read and 

attracts attention to the yard and what it has 
for sale 











wanted. I don’t aim to lose sales in any 
such way. 

“It might be different if I had to borrow 
a lot of money on which to run; but it hap- 
pens that I don’t, and there are reasons why 
I’d rather have my surplus, or part of it, 
invested in lumber. A country bank will 
not pay interest on money unless it’s tied 
up for rather long periods. I think our 
banks are perfectly sound, but some Indiana 
banks have slipped this last summer, and 
I'll feel just as safe with lumber stocks as 
with deposit entries. I’ve gotten a good deal 
of stock lately at favorable figures. I don’t 
do speculative buying, for I carry just about 
the same amount all the time, but I figure 
that at the prices paid I have a good in- 
vestment.” 

Mr. Ulrich knows his stock intimately; 
what it cost and where he bought it. He 
pointed out some shortleaf from the Trin- 
ity River Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., 
and said it was as fine dimension as he’d 
ever owned. He carries a good deal of Ca- 
nadian spruce, partly dressed to come 
through duty free; and this thick stock is 
seemingly a favorite item with farmers. 


Mr. Ulrich carries a rather large stock y 
wood shingles and says they are regainip 
much of their old popularity. A farmer oy 
an average mechanic can make a weather. 
tight roof with wood shingles, somethin 
he is not so sure of doing with other m. 
terials. One item in the stock is salt jp 
barrels; an item which the yard advertise: 
quite extensively. It also carries gas @. 
gines, sewer and drain tile, flue lining 
woven fence, posts and a good many other 
things to complete the service. 


Individualized Advertising 
Mr. Ulrich has developed 
vertising in the local press that has at 
tracted much attention. The general idea is 
to put out genial reminders about the yari 
and the wide range of its stock and sery. 
ices. For this purpose Mr. Ulrich uses 2 
two-column box which is always _headej 
“Trade in Boswell,” and is signed “Boswell 
Lumber Co.” Each insertion is made up @ 
several jokes, with a line or two of selling 
copy sifted in. Sometimes the selling cop 
is tied up with the jokes, sometimes not 
But this humor always attracts readers 
They have gotten into the habit of looking 
for the ads, and this is the precise purpos 
of the displays. These boxes are probably 
the most read parts of the local paper. 
Logansport, Ind., has had to make som 
shifts in its mercantile habits, due to the 
removal of railroad shops several years agi 
This was a quite serious situation when i 
first broke, but the city has met it ver 
well. Considering the added handicap « 
general business being none too activ 
Logansport can consider that it has done: 
fine job of meeting changing times. 
Arthur W. Voorhees, of Philip Voorhee 
& Son, said that he pretty much had t 
build his selling tactics over, back in 19% 
He had had an extensive trade in hous 
for rail workers, so he had to _ begil 
strengthening other avenues of trade. Thi 
he has done; and 1929 was better than 192 
and 1930 was better than either. In answé 
to a question about his present specialty, b 
said he had learned not to specialize; an 
he caters to a general trade with some thre 
exceptions. He does not interest himself = 
stores, churches or public buildings. The 
things, in his opinion, are usually not goo 
medicine. Competition is wide and tigi 
and credits are hard to appraise. If he b® 
any specialty it is dwellings, barns 20 
garages; in other words a general trade. 


Useful Office Signs 


Voorhees 


a type of ad 


Mr. has a number of sig® 


painted on some frosted glass partitio™ 
back of the order counter, announcing © 
terms of discount for cash, the value © 
these discounts in percentage earnings 0% 
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different periods and the statement that no 
sum under $25 is charged unless it is part 
contract or otherwise 


of a specially 
arranged for. These signs, he says, have 
been very valuable to him in increasing 


cash sales and in managing credits. 

The front of the main warehouse is be- 
ing sided with shingles. The job was 
stopped temporarily, for advertising pur- 
poses. The idea was to push this kind of 
fnish for the outside of remodeled houses, 
and the before and after effects are quite 
striking. This is but a temporary arrange- 
ment, however, and the remainder of the 
wall will shortly boast of shingles. 

There is a completed plan for rebuilding 
the yard. A beginning has been made with 


an open, hooded shed. This has_ been 
framed of 2-inch stuff, laminated where 
strength is needed in posts and the like. 


Mr. Voorhees says that in his opinion this 
type of shed gives the maximum of storage 
space and convenience for the investment. 
In a short time other similar sheds will be 
added; another like this one and facing to- 
ward it at the other side of the yard, and 
a central umbrella shed between them. In 
the course of time this plan will be contin- 
ued to the front of the yard, replacing the 
present main warehouse. 

Roy J. Johnson, of Parker & Johnson 
(Inc.), is a well known Hoosier lumberman 
and a past president of the Indiana asso- 
ciation. Mr. Johnson tells us that farm 
crops in this part of the State were very 
good. Some opportune rains boosted the 
corn, and a certain result is increased gen- 
eral trade in 1931. 


A Potential Field for Modernization 

Logansport, according to Mr. Johnson, is 
potentially a good place for modernization. 
It is an old city and has its share of houses 
that could be made more comfortable by 
some overhauling. But the time is not quite 
ripe for much effort along that line just 
now. The city is still feeling the withdrawal 
of the railroad men, and there isn’t much 
pressure for additional housing. People 
wanting better homes are inclined to buy 
ready-built homes on the present rather 
weak market; but when industries increase 
and population increases with them, some- 
thing which local people look for with con- 
fidence in the rather near future, then will 
be the time to talk about salvaging good 
but out-of-date houses. Mr. Johnson seemed 
especially interested in inquiring about the 
probable actions of the lumber market the 
next six months; so if you know and will 
tell him, I’m sure he’ll be grateful. While 
you're doing it, tell the Realm, too. We'd 
like to know. 

Additional evidence of the efforts to re- 
popularize the wood-shingle roof appeared 
at the Closson Lumber Co.’s plant. A show 
window had a large section of shingle roof, 
laid in a picturesque and attractive pattern: 
and with it were signs about the “Fifty- 
Year Roof,” how to lay it and so on. C. A. 
Closson, of this company, is a friendly lum- 
berman. He admitted with some amuse- 
Ment that a tragedy had just overtaken him. 
His suspenders had incontinently busted; 
and he was undecided whether to keep his 
hands in his pockets, sit down permanently 
or telephone for a service truck. But an 
experienced lumber dealer isn’t to be 
stopped by such incidents as the parting of 
a pair of braces or the sagging of, let’s say, 
the local market. He just keeps things up 
by force of personality. Mr. Closson, like 
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other Logansport dealers, commented upon 
the bumper farm crops of 1930. 

The fourth yard in town is the Thompson 
Lumber Co.; but the manager was away 
when I called. 


A Veteran Manufacturer and Retailer 


C. S. Baer, of the company which bears 
his name in Wabash, Ind., is another vet- 
eran lumberman. But it happens that much 
of his career has been spent in the hard- 
wood business. At the time of our call he 
was rounding out 50 years as a lumberman, 
the last five or six in retailing. He had 
many stories to tell of the old days and 
the old prices; such, for instance, as buy- 
ing high-grade elm for wagon bows at a 
dollar a hundred feet. We couldn’t be quite 
sure what a wagon bow might be; and we 
learned it is the sort of thing which sup- 
ported the canvas top of the old prairie 
schooner. Only in this case the bows were 





Charles Ulrich, of the Boswell Lumber Co., 

Boswell, Ind., who carries a large stock of lum- 

ber so that he will not have to disappoint his 

customers. He figures lumber on the yard is 

better than money in the bank from an invest- 
ment standpoint 


used on farm wagons in the southern moun- 
tains and not on the big Conestoga wagons 
that cruised the plains in the Oregon Trail 
days. Indiana has long produced fine hard- 
woods; and despite the many years of har- 
vesting it is still producing large amounts 
of these hardwoods. 

Mr. Baer said that house building was a 
little slack in 1930 but wasn’t so bad, at 
that. It was about like 1928 and not quite 
so good as 1929. 

Other yards in Wabash are the Smith- 
Hubbard Lumber Co. and the Yarnelle Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

This department has been noticing espe- 
cially a few things on this trip; such, for 
instance, as the fact that a conspicuous si- 
lence seems to be filling the place where 
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the mail-order loud speaker stood. Several 
places that three years ago were almost in 
despair over this competition seem to have 
forgotten it almost completely and have to 
think a few moments when asked what it 
has been doing of late. Presumably the 
general slackening of sales has affected 
these competitor friends of ours. This de- 
partment has no inside information, but 
rumor has it that the depression has been 
especially hard upon them; cutting out new 
business and making the paper on what was 
handled in past years a doubtful asset. We 
hear of quite a good many mail-order 
dwellings, financed on the widely advertised 
plan, that are going back through failure 
to keep up payments. 


Where Has the Catalog Gone? 


In the days of rapid selling, when Brother 
Catalog had to take a house back for nonr- 
payment, he rushed right out and sold it 
again. Price seemed not to be an object. 
The big idea was to get that sort of ad- 
verse publicity off the market and forgotten 
about. But when the number increased. the 
market for repossessed houses diminished; 
and it was no longer quite so painless to 
handle these failures. 

This department does not believe that 
any troubles which these catalog people may 
be having should be used to prove too much. 
Every financing plan must have been put 
to a certain strain this last year or so; but 
the general financing idea still seems to us 
to be sound. But that does not mean that 
every effort calling itself a financing plan 
is necessarily sound. The situation does 
seem to indicate the desirability of having 
these loans made by local people with a 
stake in the community to guide their jndg- 
ment. Building and loan associations seem 
to be coming through without much rough 
weather, and they are run by local people 
for local people. A wealth of balanced and 
informed judgment is brought to bear when 
these organizations make their loans; a kind 
of judgment that could hardly be com- 
manded by a distant mail-order house, has- 
tily assembling a huge financing organiza- 
tion. Nobody is in a better place to know 
about the soundness of local risks than is 
the local lumber dealer. We feel confirmed 
in our earlier belief that the new customer 
financing, to be successful, must be man- 
aged by the local dealer. 

It’s too early, also, to begin taking it for 
granted that the mail-order bogie is out of 
the picture. This perennial competitor has 
more lives than a cat. We needn’t be sur- 
prised any night to hear him out under the 
gooseberry bushes yowling a_ brand-new 
song of sales and service. 





Electric Locomotive for Lumber 
Plant 


PittspurGH, Pa., Feb. 9.—Shipment has 
been made from the East Pittsburgh plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. of a storage battery locomotive to the 
White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash. 
At the same time that this latest type storage 
battery lumber mill type locomotive was_ be- 
ing constructed, two other storage battery loco- 
motives were being built—one for shipment to 
Johannesburg, South Africa, for use in the 
metal mines in that territory; the other to go 
to a coal company in Kentucky. Thus it is 
that metal ore, lumber and coal in widely 
scattered parts of the world are to be moved 
by three storage battery locomotives built at 
the Westinghouse plant. 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 
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DRAWS PEOPLE TO HIS YARD 


Retailer Provides Free Meeting Place for 
Local Bodies 


Some time ago there drifted into the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy ol a cir- 
cular letter which was being sent out to cus- 
tomers and prospects by Richard Varner, re- 
tailer of lumber and building materials at Ida 
Grove, lowa, a paragraph of which caught the 
attention of the editor of this department, be- 
it seemed to embody an idea that other 
small town dealers might to able to adopt to 
- advantage. The particular paragraph re- 
ferred to read as follows: 

“You are always welcome to visit our lum- 
ber yard. We have one good-sized room, 
m our office, built especially for 
the use of township trustees, school boards, 
farm organizations and other bodies, for hold- 
ing their meetings. This room is used quite 
often, and is open to the public day or night. 
There is no charge, and we want you all to 
make use of it. Table, desk, chairs, light and 
heat are furnished. Use this for your meeting 

welcome.” 


place. You are 
many readers, especially in 


Cause 


separate ir 


Believing that 
the smaller towns, would be interested in know- 
ing more about this sort of an adjunct to a re- 
tail lumber yard, and how it is working out, 
Mr. Varner was asked by the AMerIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN for further details, to which request 
he kindly responded as follows: 

“The circular letter referred to is one which 
we have been mailing out to the home people; 
in fact, whenever we mail a letter, we gener- 
ally enclose one. 

“The room referred to has been, and is being, 
used for meetings of our township school board, 
township trustees, the Ida County Insurance 
Co., farm organizations, Farmers’ Union and 
Farm Bureau, and several other bodies. We 
do not bore them when they come, just going 
about our work as usual, but of course if we 
get a chance we say ‘hello.’ Even the ladies of 
organizations meeting with us say ‘hello’ once 
in a while. I think it is a good idea to get 
people into our place of business that otherwise 
would not come. 

“Although the room set aside for this pur- 
pose is separate from our office, all these peo- 
ple attending the meetings pass through our 
front office, and also pass out the same way, 
sO we get a chance to extend our greetings to 
them. 

“While I can not say definitely that it has 
helped boost business a great lot, I do notice 
that almost every month we open up new ac- 
counts, and I can trace them back to where 
these new customers have been at some of the 
meetings. Not very long ago I figured a large 
barn bill for a stranger who had purchased a 
farm close to Ida Grove, a well-to-do man who 
lived in the northern part of the county, sev- 
eral miles from our town. After I gave him 
the estimate he said: ‘You can furnish that 
bill—I do not know you, but I have been here 
to farmers’ meetings several times, and now 
feel more at home here.’ So that is one time 
that I got returns that I know of. 

“Don’t get this pictured in your mind as a 
big assembly room, or a fine front office; our 
office is small, and the room devoted to these 
meetings also is small. We all wear overalls, 
smoke a pipe when we can’t get a cigar, but 
use no vile language around the yards, and if 
we swear it must be a silent swear.” 

Mr. Varner shows the proper civic spirit of 


a true booster for his home town by adding: 
“If you should ever happen to visit Ida Grove 
you would get a better impression of our situ- 
ation here, for we have a clean, live bunch of 
townspeople, we keep our streets clean, have 
good schools, and we all feel as though each 
person weighed a ton.” 

This is a typical “two man” small town lum- 
ber yard, financially substantial and well rated, 
and doing a nice little business, but without any 
frills or “big city stuff.” Practically all of 
the work is done by the proprietor and his son, 
Roy E. Varner. 

All orders amounting to $10 or more are de- 
livered free within the city limits. Orders 
amounting to $100 or more are delivered free 
to the country, not to exceed five miles. In 
those free deliveries, however, coal, sand, ce- 
ment, brick and tile are not included. 





Old-Time Firm Is Dissolved 


WarterRLoo, Iowa, Feb. 9——The Waterloo 
Lumber Co. has been purchased by the eight 
other retail firms in the city, C. W. Chapman, 
president of the Chapman Lumber Co., an- 
nounced last week, and the corporation has 
been dissolved. The Waterloo Lumber Co. has 
maintained offices at 318 East Fourth street 
since its organization 45 years ago. Warren 
Brown, who with Alvin Jackson incorporated 
the business under its present title in 1881, re- 
tires from active business. He had been presi- 


dent and manager of the firm. In recent years 
his sons, Ned J. and the late Stephen J., were 
identified with hit: in the business. Sheds, 
stock and equipnicnt of the company have been 
divided among the companies, but the real es- 
tate holdings will be sold later. 


"Not in Banking Business" 


Thus J. Herbert Corey, partner in the Proyj- 
dence Box & Lumber Co., of Providence, R. 
I., expresses his opinion of financing home 
building in order to sell lumber. While Mr. 
Corey does not condemn the procedure for 
those who want to give that service, he be- 
lieves that the lumber dealer’s business is to 
sell building materials. 

Getting into the financial end of the business, 
he finds, adds to office expense, increases finan- 
cial problems and reduces profits, whereas there 
are concerns in every city whose business it is 
to finance construction work and make tem- 
porary loans. And, with a frank discussion of 
the proposed building with its location and fu- 
ture possibilities, Mr. Corey finds that financ- 
ing loans are practically always obtained. 

“In some cases where such loans are refused,” 
adds Mr. Corey, “it is usually because the pro- 
posed building is a poor investment, and when 
a bank or loan association refuses a loan, it 
is very often a mighty poor risk for the lum- 
ber dealer to assume just to sell some lumber. 
It is far better, as we view the situation, to 





Weir, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 











This Week’s 


Device Saves Labor in Piling Lumber 


The accompanying illustration shows a handy device observed 
by an American Lumberman representative in the yard of Hall & 
It, of course, functions inside the shed 
although the picture shows it out in the open, where it was carried to 
get it in a good light for photographing. It is used to ease the labor 


that the edge of the walk is gripped between the two projecting bars. 
This device was invented by Mr. Hall, and he has a patent on it, as 
he at one time contemplated putting it on the market. 


Timely 'Tip 


of piling lumber in the upper bins 
of the shed, and it performs that 
purpose very efficiently. It will 
be noticed that the stand has, on 
each side, two horizontal bars, or 
feet, with space between. The 
device is slipped over the outer 
edge of the runway in front of the 
upper deck of the shed, gripping 
the edge of the walk between 
these two horizontal feet. The 
two upper bars are secured by 
diagonal braces, giving needed 
strength and rigidity to the de- 
vice when in use. Lumber is 
passed from below over the 
wooden roller and into the bins. 
The device is easily moved from 
place to place, not being fastened 
to the runway in any way except 
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stress selling and to co-operate with concerns 
more fitted to do a banking business.” 


. . 
A Business Opportunity 
The announcement that the assets of the Oak 
Planing Mill, a going concern at Royal Oak, 
Mich., will be sold at public auction on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 25, will be of interest to persons who 
may contemplate embarking in the planing mill 
and retail lumber business. This sale is being 
made owing to the dissolution of a partnership 








hat this country needs 
is a revival of the 
great American sense of humor. 


There are plenty of things to 
laugh at. Congress, for example, 
or Chicago’s mayoralty campaign. 


Even tombstones are funny sometimes. 


Perhaps you noticed those in 

the Lumberman’s Graveyard, pictured 
in last week’s issue, and the 
epitaphs thereon? 


An Ohio subscriber did, and 
immediately wrote us: 


“Looked over the tombstones in 
last week’s paper. I would fit 
well under ALL of them!” 


There’s a lumberman 
with a sense of humor! 


With his letter he enclosed a check 
to extend his subscription two years. 


That gave the subscription manager 
another smile. 


We doubt, though, whether ANY of the 
epitaphs really fit our esteemed 

Ohio friend—certainly not the one 
which says: 


“I did not read my lumber journals.” 


Those whom the epitaphs fit 
are so dead that they don't know it. 





caused by the death of one of the partners. 
The estate consists of planing mill machinery 
and stock of lumber, and the company has 
been in business continuously for more than fif- 
teen years. E. J. Claxton, 201 East Lincoln 
Avenue, Royal Oak, Mich., is receiver and will 
conduct the sale. 





Gives Casement Effect to Screens 


TirFIn, Ouro, Feb. 9.—A device by means 
of which the ordinary type of window screen 
may be converted into a swinging screen that 
opens and closes like a door has been put on 
the market by the Northern Hardware Spe- 
cialty Co. here, and offers to lumbermen an 
important added selling point for screens of 
this kind. An especially attractive feature of 
this invention is that it allows the screen to 
swing from either side with the same installa- 
tion, affording a wide flexibility in use. 

It is very simple in operation. On the inside 
of the screen frame, on the vertical member at 
the right, a wire almost as long as the height 
ot the screen is fastened by a small nail at each 
end. At the upper end is a coil spring, and 
before the nail at the lower end is driven into 
the frame the wire is pulled three-fourths of 
an inch, causing a tension on the spring. If 
the screen covers the entire window, a larger 
nail is driven into the blind stop just below the 
center of the window; if it is a half screen, the 
larger nail is driven into the center of the lower 
half of the blind stop. The same procedure is 
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followed on the left side of the screen and 
window. Then, to hang the screen, one has only 
to put the screen in place and catch the taut 
wires on each side on the respective nails in 
the blind stops, when the tension of the springs 
keep it there. By slipping the left wire off its 
center nail, the screen is left free to swing, 
door-like, as if hinged on the right side, and 
the spring tension on the right side keeps the 
screen in place; if the left wire is left on its 
nail and the right wire instead removed, the 
“hinge” is on the left side. 

The device is illustrated in one of the adver- 
tising columns of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 





May Re-establish Winter Fair 


Sycamore, ILL., Feb. 9.—Farmers of this sec- 
tion of DeKalb County are back of a move- 
ment to re-establish a mid-winter fair in this 
city. A capitalist has been interested in putting 
up a large building in which to hold the event. 
The fair was successfully in operation here for 
many years, and there is now strong talk of its 
rehabilitation. Sycamore was the only place in 
the United States where such an institution as 
a fair in the winter months under cover was 
held. 

The movement augurs well for renewed 
building and repairing on the farm and lumber 
interests are boosting it along. The fair almost 
entirely is made up of agricultural exhibits. 


Success Due to Solicitation 


GRAND JuNcTION, CoLo., Feb. 9.—“‘Personal 
solicitation is responsible for the steady growth 
of our company,” says Glen C. Harbert, man- 
ager of the Gibson Lumber & Mercantile Co.’s 
yard at this point. The business has grown 
more than 300 percent since Mr. Harbert be- 
came manager about five years ago. 

Grand Junction is located just about as far to 
the central west of Colorado as one can travel 
without getting over into’ Utah. It is a city of 
aproximately 15,000 in- 
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call up on the phone and get the business, or 
who can go out and talk with prospective buyers 
and sell them on our products,” concluded Mr. 
Harbert; “our business will show growth year 
in and year out with that kind of sales effort 
consistently applied.” 


Tells Kiwanians About Lumber 


FinpLay, Ouro, Feb. 9.—At a recent lunch- 
eon meeting of the local Kiwanis club a talk 
was given by C. H. Duttweiler, of the Dutt- 
weiler Lumber Co., on “The Economic As- 
pects of the Lumber Business.” 

Mr. Duttweiler made a very informing talk, 
analyzing the various factors that figure in the 
cost of lumber from the tree to the consumer, 
and showing how, and why, present prices are 
at the lowest point in a long time. 

Disproving the notion sometimes advanced 
that the quality of lumber produced today is in- 
ferior to that formerly offered to consumers, 
Mr. Duttweiler said that the lumber marketed 
in America at the present time is better than 
has ever before been known, due to the more 
scientific methods of production and seasoning. 





Holds "Get Acquainted Day" 


CHAPELL, NeB., Feb. 9.—The Midwest Lum- 
ber Co., this city, which recently purchased the 
J. W. Flora Lumber Co., held a “Get Ac- 
quainted Day” at its place of business on a 
recent Tuesday, as a means of meeting and be- 
coming acquainted with the people of the com- 
munity, offering the public an opportunity to 
inspect the location, meet the office and yard 
force and otherwise make themselves familiar 
with this new business concern of the city. 

A series of special contests of various sorts 
was conducted during the day. A free lunch 
was served from 12 to 2 o'clock, which created 
the atmosphere of sociability and friendship for 
which the day was planned, while the company 
employees stood ready to show visitors about 





habitants. Agriculture 
and stock raising are 
the principal industries. 
The city is shipping 
point for a fertile fruit- 
growing section, and is 
growing each year. The 
Gibson company has had 
a yard here for the last 
twenty-five years. Head- 


quarters are at Canon 
City, Colo. 
“IT spent about fifty 





dollars advertising our 








coal in the local paper, 
which covers this terri- 
tory in a thorough man- 
ner, yet I do not know of a single order result- 
ing therefrom. I then put a man out in town 
soliciting, and in less than a week he brought 
in orders for 200 tons of coal for immediate 
delivery.” 

When questioned as to just how he could ac- 
count for the 300 percent increase in the com- 
pany’s business over the period of the last five 
years, Mr. Harbert said: 


“I don't know how to account for it unless it 
came as a result of good service and personal 
solicitation. Our representatives are always 
soliciting business for our lumber department, 
and many of the worthwhile orders come in 
through them. We try to give good service, 
and are very liberal in making adjustments. 
‘The customer is always right,’ as far as our 
business is concerned. I have traced many re- 
peat orders to customers who have had minor 
complaints that were adjusted by us to their 
entire satisfaction.” 

Mr. Harbert said his representatives have 
been active in the fruit growing districts around 
Grand Junction this year, and that the company 
has furnished material for a great number of 
fruit packing sheds. 

“Give me a good solicitor; a man who can 


Yard of Gibson Lumber & Mercantile Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


the place and to discuss interestedly with them 
whatever feature or branch of the business 
appealed to them most. 

A large number both from the city and from 
the rural sections visited the Midwest yards 
and office for the occasion, 350 persons register- 
ing during the day. 


Yard Attracts Many Visitors 


SHERMAN, S. D., Feb. 9.—The Loonan Lum- 
ber Co. on a recent Tuesday held a demonstra- 
tion at its yard which attracted nearly 300 per- 
sons during the day. All visitors registered 
in order to participate in the contest for the 
prizes, which were as follows: Steel fence posts, 
a revolving ventilator, and an A-type hog house. 

Representatives of several of the manufactur- 
ing concerns whose products are handled by the 
Loonan company were present to explain and 
demonstrate same to the visitors. 

Some of the officers of the company from the 
headquarters office at Sioux Falls were pres- 
ent. M. L. Johnson, resident manager of the 
Sherman yard, expressed himself as well pleased 
with the attendance and the way in which the 
affair was carried out. 
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What Five Years’ Modernizing Experience Has Shown 


[By E. B. Allen, Advertising Manager Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc.| 


Showing owners how to modernize old homes 
has constituted an important part of the 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co.’s selling pro- 
gram for the last five years. During that time 
the company’s modernizing department has 
made thousands of sketches to show changes 
that could be made to improve old homes. 

Through this service we have learned what 
appeals most to the home owner; we have 
learned how much the average home 
owner can be expected to invest in modernizing 
his home; we have learned many ways to 
create very attractive modern type homes out 
of styles in vogue twenty-five or more years ago. 

During the first year this service was in- 
augurated only a few hundred sketches were 
prepared. The service quickly began to prove 
its value as a medium to quick closing of sales, 
and has developed to the point where we now 
prepare thousands of sketches annually. 

All sketches are drawn from pictures of 
the house to be modernized, usually snapshots, 
showing the front and side elevations. The 
requests come to us from our national advertis- 
ing, our direct mail campaigns run in the local 
dealer’s name, and from our dealers and service 
representatives. 

One of the early lessons learned was to keep 


the suggested changes practicable and economi- 
cal to carry out. Keeping down the cost of 
the improvements so as to call for an outlay 
of a few hundred dollars means a far better 
chance of the prospect accepting the sugges- 
tions. We learned that it is easier to sell three 
or four individual modernizing jobs of say $600 
each than to sell one job where changes in- 
volve the expenditure of $1,500 or $2,000. 

We found the average prospect is best satis- 
fied with the suggestion of an overcoat of 
Weatherbest Stained Shingles and _ simple 
changes to the front entrance to give it modern 
style. Usually this entails the removal of the 
front porch. Removing that front porch is 
often very much of a shock to an ower. He 
has long associated it as something that just 
had to be there; why, he could not tell you. 
Nowadays it has fallen into disuse, along with 
many other things that our grandfathers thought 
could never be dispensed with. Often our 
sketches suggest that the front porch be en- 
closed into a sun room, thereby giving usable 
space all year around. 

A common question that accompanies photos 
of old homes sent to us for modernizing sketches 
is, “How can my house be changed at small 
expense to look more like the new homes of 
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today At first thought this would seem 
be a large order, but during the five years thy 
we have been studying and suggesting ways t) 
do just that thing we have equipped our mod. 
ernizing service department with a vast amount 
of information as to practical changes that cay 
be made covering every style of house. 

Where loans are to be arranged for at , 
bank or building and loan association to carry 
out the modernizing plans the modernizing 
sketch proves to be a valuable aid. 

From start to finish the sketch proves to fe 
a great action producer. Many an owner wh 
has been only lukewarm on the idea of mod. 
ernizing his home is anxious to get the work 
started and completed when shown the mar. 
velous improvement that can be made for 4 
few hundred dollars. 

The Weatherbest modernizing sketch is rep- 
dered without cost or obligation. Dealers, con. 
tractors and home owners request it. Many deal. 
ers use the service almost daily, keeping a nun. 
ber of jobs constantly “‘on the fire.” 

With the coming of better times, and the 
loosening of purse strings, there is bound to 
be in every community an ever-increasing num- 
ber of home owners who are going to carry 
out their desire to modernize. 
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Showing a typical old home and the sketch made to illustrate the changes suggested for its modernization 


Sees Co-operation as Cure for Retailers’ Ills 


[By Joseph W. Tardy, Manager Douglas Lumber Co., Phoenix, Ariz.] 


That old Chinese proverb, “There is a time 
to fish and a time to dry and mend nets,” cer- 
tainly is applicable to the lumber industry at 
this time; especially the “dry and mend nets” 
part. We have had more than a year in 
which to do little else, for there was no fish- 
ing of any consequence. We have had more 
than a year in which to take stock of our short- 
comings and past miscalculations; and to make 
up our minds that the lumber industry, from 
tree to house, must be revamped if it is to 
withstand the onslaught of mail order competi- 
tion and competitive materials. 

This depression has convinced us that the 
lumber industry is the first hit and the last 
to recover from a depression. 

People must eat, wear clothes, have certain 
amounts of fuel etc., and they will have a cer- 
tain amount of amusement and pleasure regard- 
less, but they can do without building more 
houses, and usually do in hard times. They 
can always double up—father and mother move 
in with son, or the reverse, or perhaps both 


take smaller, less expensive houses—leaving the 
builders of better homes without purchasers 
for the duration of the depression. This seri- 
ously cripples the entire building and material 
industry. The people economize very little on 
food, clothes and amusements but certainly 
apply their Scotch brakes to the home prob- 
lem, and in the meantime the lumber business 
stagnates. 

In the words of Ripley, “Believe it or not,” 
during a panic real estate and homes—the best 
security on earth—have little or no value from 
a money-raising standpoint. Money can be 
raised on an automobile, but the money lender 
shies away from a home like it was poison. 
When money is quoted at 1%4 to 2 percent in 
Wall street for speculative purposes the home 
owner has to pay 8 percent and a bonus, if 
he gets it at all. This 8 percent, plus 2 percent 
for getting it, together with from 3 to 6 per- 
cent for taxes, and another 2 percent for pav- 
ing assessments and insurance, is making the 
American home very undesirable. A lamentable 


condition, but true as gospel. A Southern darky 
said that “de ducks” got his cotton crop, and 
the same could be said of the American home 
today. They “deducts” for the interest; they 
“deducts” for the bonus; they “deducts” for 
apraising the place; they “deducts” for a sav- 
ing certificate; they “deducts” for title insur- 
ance, office expense, guaranty against liens at 
what-not, so it can be said, and truly, that 
“de ducks” are eating up the American home 
just as surely as they got that negro’s cotton 
crop. } 
The remedy, as I see it, lies in co-operation 
between all the yards in each community; Co 
lective buying and a collective financial set-u) 
for making loans and building homes—not 


houses—for people who are good moral risks, 
on payments they can meet as they do those 0# 
the automobile, radio or electric refrigeratot, 
and in which the “deducts” are kept at a mint 
imum. 

What is the sense of adding on this and that 
charge, running the cost up until it is far above 
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what the house would bring for cash? You 
may mark up a profit, but sooner or later the 
customer will get disgusted, finding that he 
still owes more than the place is worth. Then 
he quits paying, stays in the house as long as 
the law will allow him, which is enough to 
put the place in the red to you. Then you 
must find another buyer and go over the same 
process. The entire thing is asinine, to say the 
jeast. Why not figure out a plan by which we 
can sell a home owner, and keep him sold—a 
plan that will make the sale an asset instead 
of a contingent liability ? ape 

Jealousy has kept us from it in the past, 
but mail-order houses and competitive materials 
will eventually drive us to co-operation. 

A set-up something like this will help solve 
our problems : Have a central warehouse, owned 
collectively, in which will be stored everything 
that goes into a house; and when I say every- 
thing, I mean just that. Lumbermen who con- 
tinue to sell just lumber and let the balance 
of the bill, the very cream, go elsewhere, when 
it can be avoided, are fools. Today the lum- 
herman is the banker for the house, so he is 
foolish if he doesn’t furnish what goes into it. 

I know lumbermen who finance a house, pay 
all labor bills, pay the plumber, the painter, 
plasterer, electrician, the sand and rock peo- 
ple, in fact pay everything, then take back a 
second mortgage for the balance between the 
cost of the house and the first mortgage; this 
balance in many cases amounting to as much as 
the material they sold in the place. All of us 


An Old-Time 


A Fictitious 


DEAR As you have definitely decided 
to follow the line of most resistance by em- 
barking in the retail lumber business, and have 
asked for advice and suggestions, I’ll try to give 
you the benefit of a long and harassed expe- 
rience. 

In the beginning of your career, take a lesson 
from the slant-eyed Celestial—veneration for 
the gray hairs of age—give heed to the admoni- 
tions and instructions of your elders—for therein 
is great vision. 

Be not a “sap” but rather of “sound heart”; 
four-square to the world; “straight” and “true” ; 
free of “knottyness”; let your “winter growth” 
be of such a nature that your “summer wood” 
(would) be not honeycombed with the “dry rot” 
of regret. Be not afraid to be “green.” Re- 
member that the finest wood on the market 
was “green” before it becomes “seasoned”; also 
that while we’re “green” we're still growing, 
but we ripen before we become “rotten.” 

Be on the job early and late, work with your 
head, your heart and your hands, learn the feel 
of lumber in your hands. A few festering splin- 
ters will be good for your soul. Use your tongue 
to ask sensible questions, for from the chaff of 
many answers you will glean golden grains of 
knowledge. Ask the men in the yard. You'll 
be surprised at the extent of their erudition. 
Even the most illiterate may give you a slant 
on their work that the big boss never “gets 
hep” to. Watch how the stock is handled from 
the car to the pile to the job. If you see where 
afew minutes may be saved in the process, lay 
your idea before the manager. If he is of the 
progressive type he'll welcome a_ suggestion 
that may cut down the obesity of Old Man 
Overhead. 

Make a diagram of the yard, indicating each 
pile, group, shed or storehouse by number, then 
make a chart showing the contents of each, 
similar to the following: 


PILE NO. 1 


Son: 


Item Quantity Name or grade_ ‘Price 
2rg"x8’  r800pcs. #1CommonS.L. $48 
HOUSE NO. Io 
Mason's Lime 200 Sax Tiger .50 
H. F. Plaster 400 Sax Gold Bond _ .50 
Plaster Paris 50 Sax 1.10 
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have been forced to do this at times by un- 
foreseen circumstances, but I am speaking of 
dealers who do it by agreement and think it 
is good business. This depression has con- 
vinced them that they were anything but smart. 

The same firms which back the central ware- 
house should also form a finance company for 
the handling of first and second mortgages, a 
plan that would be safe yet give the purchaser 
the same chance to buy a home that he now 
has to buy an auto, a radio and many other 
things. 

The warehouse and the loan company should 
be operated without profit, as such, leaving the 
profit-making to each individual yard, and giv- 
ing the home owner the benefit of this saving. 

A plan of this kind can and will be worked 
out, but it will not come until the retail yards 
are forced into it. Jealousy and distrust will 
see to that. 





Lumberman Sentenced to 
Penitentiary 


New York, Feb. 9.—Fred Leftwich, of the 
Harmon-Leftwich Lumber Co., who formerly 
did a wholesale business in this market, largely 
in hardwoods, was sentenced today by Federal 
Judge Knox to Atlanta penitentiary for a year 
and a day. The Harmon-Leftwich Lumber Co. 
was organized in 1921, and continued actively 
to the early part of 1930, when the concern 
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got into difficulty, and in May, 1930, a petition 
in bankruptcy was filed, and the Irving Trust 
Co. was named as trustee in bankruptcy. The 
investigation developed certain irregularities 
and Mr. Leftwich was indicted in July, 1930, on 
the allegation that some of the assets were 
concealed. On Jan. 30 he pleaded guilty to the 
indictment, and this morning he was sentenced 
to Atlanta. 





Pacific Coast Sales Manager 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—The Northwest 
Engineering Co., Chicago and San Francisco, 
has announced the appointment of Chester 
Coulter as district sales manager for the Pa- 
cific Northwest territory, which includes Ore- 
gon, Washington, British Columbia, western 
Montana and northern Idaho. The headquarters 
of this district are located at 818 First Avenue, 
South, Seattle. The company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of gasoline, oil-burning 
and electric powered shovels, cranes, drag lines 
etc. 

Mr. Coulter, a native son of Washington, has 
spent the last ten years in the East, much of 
which time he was located at Atlanta, Ga., as 
district sales manager for the Bucyrus-Erie Cor- 
poration. In Seattle Mr. Coulter expresses him- 
self as delighted to get back home, and many 
old friends among the logging and lumber 
manufacturing industries are expressing their 
pleasure in being able to welcome him to this 
territory. 


Lumber Dealer Advises His Son 


Letter—By A. S. MacLeod, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Memorize your lists and locations so you may 
at a moment’s notice lay your hand on any 
item desired. 

While learning the yard and stock go out 
with the trucks and note how deliveries are 
made. Make contacts with the contractors and 
their workmen, admit your newness to the busi- 
ness and ask them to tell you why they use 
yellow pine, hemlock, fir or spruce for the 
structural work and white pine, cypress or red- 
wood for outside finish. (There is very little 
poplar used these days, owing to its scarcity 
and high price.) 

Don’t make the mistake of high-hatting the 
workman, for he may be the contractor of to- 
morrow. Also, you can not afford to antag- 
onize anyone when you expect to do business 
with them. While you are getting callouses on 
your hands in the work around the yard, keep 
your eyes open and see what you look at. 

At noon and night read the manufacturers’ 
house organs, the trade journals and the adver- 
tising sent out by the allied industries. Devote 
at least three evenings a week to reading books 
from the Public Library on such topics as 
building and architecture. Among others read 
“How to Read Plans,” and “Architectural De- 
tails,’ by Radford; “Carpentry and Joinery,” 
by Townsend; “Modern Practical Carpentry,” 
by Ellis; “Good Practice in Construction,” by 
Knobloch; “History of the Lumber Industry 
of America,” by Defebaugh. You will find 
many fine books in your Public Library that 
have a direct bearing on lumber and construc- 
tion. Read and study the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and other lumber journals. If you want 
to learn construction thoroughly, take a course 
in one of the correspondence schools. Either 
the contractors’ or the architectural course will 
fit you to handle anything in plan work, and 
at the same time teach you the terms used in 
building. 

Get in close touch with the buying and sell- 
ing, for these departments either make or 
break a firm. Decide which you will follow, as 
it is seldom that a man is a success in both. 
If he is a good buyer the chances are ten to 
one that he is a dud as a salesman; also the 
other way round. 

The modern progressive retail yard is analo- 


gous to the drug store. You will find many 
items in stock that by no stretch of the imag- 
ination could be termed “lumber,” yet they are 
all essential to construction. It will be part of 
your education to learn all about these various 
commodities, and their relation to building. A 
great deal of this knowledge may be obtained 
by studying the printed matter furnished by 
the manufacturers; also the salesmen for these 
companies are ‘usually well informed on the 
products they handle. 

In the final analysis, you will find there is no 
royal road to success other than the rough road 
of hard knocks and experience. You can smooth 
the road by using the experience of those who 
have traveled it, but you will find the three P’s 
about as helpful as anything—Pluck, Perse- 
verance and Perspiration. 

By the time you have studied, read, planned 
and executed; when you have arrived at that 
state of mind where you feel deep down in your 
heart that you have mastered the retail lumber 
business, and that you have nothing further to 
learn, then, I would suggest that you page our 
old friend Methuselah, for you'll be in his class 
—not dead maybe—but certainly “aged in the 
wood.” Love and best wishes from Dap. 


First Forestry "Talkie'"’ Shown 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 9.—The first 
“talkie” for use in motion picture theatres, 
schools etc., in an educational campaign for 
forestry protection has just been completed here 
by the division of forestry, Louisiana conserva- 
tion department, under the personal supervision 
of V. H. Sonderegger, State forester. The 
talkie was given a pre-view attended by a very 
small group, including E. L. Demmon, head of 
the United States forest experiment station at 
New Orleans. Included in the film are shots 
of fire fighting, fire prevention work including 
the plowing of fire lines with “Caterpillars,” re- 
forestation both by seed trees and hand plant- 
ing methods, and views of the State nursery. 
The explanatory talk recorded on the film was 
made by Mr. Sonderegger. The film is the 
first “talkie” made for the forestry educational 
work and may be used in any projecting ma- 
chine equipped for sound pictures. 
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Showing the recently modernized office, and the rebuilt sheds, of the P. J. Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Recently Modernized Y 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Feb. 9.—Back in 1882, P. 
J. Black landed in Cheyenne, and found ready 
employment at his trade—that of carpenter— 
in what was then a bustling frontier town, which 
during the intervening years has developed into 
a thriving metropolis of the western plains, 
famed for its wealth, culture and commercial 
activities. Later on he engaged in contracting, 
and in 1898 entered the retail lumber business, 
founding the P. J. Black Lumber Co., one of 
the most substantial and enterprising concerns 
engaged in that class of business to be found 
anywhere in the West. 

P. J. Black is still active in the conduct of 
the company, being its president, but shares the 
responsibilities of running the business with his 
two sons, C. A. and N. P. Black, the former 
of whom is vice president and in charge of 
credits and collections, while the latter is secre- 
tary-treasurer, and occupying himself with the 
sales end of the business. 


The business of this thriving 33-year-old 
retail lumber concern is housed in a set of 
buildings that are not only a great credit 


to the firm but an ornament to the community 
in which they are located. Within the last few 
months the P. J. Black Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted a program of remodeling and improve- 
ment which was begun four years ago. The 
final step in this program of improvement was 
the modernizing of the old office building into 
a thoroughly uptodate structure which is really 
a gem of architecture, in addition to being ar- 
ranged and equipped throughout for the comfort 
and convenience of customers and the effective 
operation of a modern office. The exterior view 
and the glimpse of the interior afforded by the 
illustrations appearing on front cover of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will fully 
substantiate this statement. 

The present remodeled office building is a 
very attractive structure of modified Colonial 
design, some special features of which are two 
small-paned dormers set into the rather steep- 
pitched roof, an old fashioned gabled entrance, 
and wide windows occupying practically all the 
space on either side thereof. The lines and the 
general appearance of the building are those of 
a charming home, rather than of a structure 
devoted strictly to business purposes, although 
the appropriateness of the building for occu- 
pancy of a concern dealing in home building 
materials certainly is apparent. The roof is 
covered with shakes, further accentuating the 
old time Colonial effect, while the side-walls are 
covered with stained shingles. 

Passing inside, the observer is at once struck 
by the beautiful decorative effects that have 
been obtained by the skillful use of knotty pine. 

The paneling of the office walls, shown in 
one of the illustrations on this page, is No. 3 
Pondosa pine, selected from the yard stock. 

In one of the front page pictures will be 





This “close-up” of a corner of the office lobby 

shows the pleasing results obtained by an artis- 

tic grouping of the decorative knots. Note 

particularly the group of five knots in the 

center panel, just above the small table in the 
corner of the room 


ard Is “Top-Notcher’ 


seen a very interesting table, which was made 
in its entirety out of a single plank of Cali. 
fornia sugar pine. The section of the plank 
forming the top of the table is 2 inches thick 
and 30 inches wide. 

On this table is usually kept a supply of 
sales literature describing the products handled 
by the company, plan books and _ suggestions 
for home builders and, said Mr. Black, “a num- 
ber of late copies of the AMERICAN LuMpzr- 
MAN, of which publication we have been a sub- 
scriber for many years.” 

The paneling of the front of the counter, in 
the general business office shown in one of the 
accompanying photographs, is of No. 2 pine, 
while the wood paneling constituting the back 
of the working office is clear fir. 

The lumber sheds, a partial view of which 
appears at the top of this page, were rebuilt 
about four years ago, and now afford unsur- 
passed facilities for the handling of lumber and 
other materials. The entire stock of lumber is 
stored under cover. A switch-track runs into 
the shed, so that all lumber is unloaded direct 
from the cars to the bins. 

The company is well pleased with the results 
from its program of rebuilding, modernizing and 
general improvement of its plant, both from 
the operating and the merchandising standpoint. 
“Many more women now come to our yard than 
formerly,” remarked C. A. Black, “and in these 
days when the women have so much to say 
about the buying of all commodities, including 
materials for the home, that is an advantage.” 
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A view of the “working office” of the P. J. Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Appoints New General Sales 
Manager 


Kinzua, Ore., Feb. 7—The Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co., manufacturer of Oregon Pondosa 
pine products, announces the appointment of 
Harry P. Jones as general sales manager, effec- 
tive Feb. 1. 

Mr. Jones comes to the Kinzua sales organi- 
zation with many years of experience and con- 
tact with the eastern trade in the sale of Pon- 
dosa pine products, particularly window and 
door frames, moldings and cut-to-length items. 
He was formerly connected with Pondosa pine 
manufacturers in the Spokane district, including 
the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. at Omak. He 
js particularly well posted on such specialties 
as knocked-down window and door frames, 
paper wrapped interior trim, and cut-to-length 
items. For several years he traveled the terri- 
tory selling these products in New England 
and the middle West. 

The Kinzua Pine Mills Co. has one of the 
latest and most up-to-date Pondosa pine pro- 
ducing plants in Oregon. The general plant 
was put into operation about three years ago, 
and last year its factory facilities were greatly 
enlarged with the addition of much latest type 
equipment for the manufacture of window and 
door frames, interior trim, and specialties of all 
kinds. Its excellent timber, most modern and 
completely equipped sawmill, planing mill and 
factory, puts this company in a position to 
compete for business in all markets for Pon- 
dosa pine products. It was one of the first 
companies to build a plant wherein 100 percent 
of its products were kiln dried. The seasoning 
of its products in this way has been one of the 
outstanding features. 

L. J. Donnelly, who has been assistant sales 
manager at the Kinzua plant, will remain in 
that position. 





Russian Competition Hurts 
Canada 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 7—According to F. 
A. Pauline, retiring agent-general for British 
Columbia in London, Russia has won a prefer- 
ence in the markets of Great Britain for lum- 
ber and canned salmon, through its ruthless 
methods of merchandising. Russia is selling 
Great Britain approximately one-third of her 
softwood requirements, and has won such a 
place in the British timber market that there 
appears to be little chance of materially in- 
creasing exports of British Columbia softwoods 
to it. In his report Mr. Pauline says, “The 
dumping of Russian timber—cut from confis- 
cated lands by convict labor and sent to Great 
Britain for sale at any price—has culminated 
i an attempt to stabilize prices by the forma- 
tion of a syndicate of timber brokers here, who 
have contracted to buy $40,000,000 worth of 
Russian timber in 1931.” 








Texas Income Tax and Discrim- 
ination Bills 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 9.—A bill known as S. B. 
187 has been introduced in the State senate by 
Senator Woodruff providing for penalties in 
the way of fines not less than $100 nor more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment in jail for not 
less than 30 days or more than a year or by 
both such fine and imprisonment for discrimi- 
nation in the prices of commodities sold in dif- 
lerent communities. The bill contains a pro- 
vision that the penalties provided are cumula- 
tive or criminal provisions of the law and the 
fling of criminal charges or securing conviction 
are not necessary to the recovery of civil pen- 
alties provided in the bill. The bill has been 
relerred to the committee on criminal jurispru- 
dence. 

A bill has been introduced in the house by 
Representative Dodd known as H. B. No. 223 
and providing for the levying of income taxes 
upon individuals, firms, corporations, joint stock 
companies and associations residing or doing 
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business within the State, and upon non-resi- 
dents having income from property located or 
business transactions within the State. Indi- 
vidual incomes up to and including $2,500 are 
exempted. Corporations, joint stock companies 
and associations whose net incomes are less than 
$25,000 are exempted to the amount of $2,000. 

The taxes to be assessed upon the incomes of 
individuals, corporations, joint stock companies, 
and associations, after making allowable deduc- 
tions, are as follows: Upon all taxable income 
up to and inclusive of $5,000, at the rate of 2 
percent; in excess of $5,000 and to $15,000, 3 
percent ; $15,000 to $25,000, 4 percent ; $25,000 to 
$50,000, 5 percent; $50,000 to $100,000, 8 per- 
cent; $100,000 to $200,000, 10 percent; all in- 
come in excess of $200,000 at the rate of 12 
percent. 

The bill is rather lengthy containing provi- 
sions for ascertaining taxable incomes and for 
enforcement. 





Suggests Survey of Building 
Needs 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 9.—A _ survey of 
building needs of Milwaukee, especially the resi- 
dential area, with a view to providing emer- 
gency jobs, in both building homes and mod- 
ernizing them, has been recommended by Paul 
C. Winner, assistant supervisor of unemploy- 
ment research for Wisconsin, to the Milwaukee 
County committee on unemployment. 

Mr. Winner pointed out that a similar sur- 
vey in Sheboygan had resulted in from $125,000 
to $150,000 in modernization work being done. 
In Madison some 50 houses were built by con- 
tractors and others following a survey which 
disclosed that only 1 percent of Madison homes 
were without tenants. 

The reason Mr. Winner recommended the 
building industry especially as a means for un- 
employment relief, he said, was that material 
prices are the lowest they have been for years; 
that contractors are willing to take a lower 
profit, and that the men will work harder. 





Pleased With Association In- 
spection at the Mill 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—The value of effi- 
cient lumber grade inspection service at the 
mill in supplying material that will satisfy cus- 
tomers and thus help hold and build markets 
for West Coast woods is indicated by a report 
received by the West Coast Lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation from one of its representatives working 
in the middle West who reinspected a shipment 
of lumber on which a complaint had been made. 

The shipment included 25 carloads of lumber, 
which had gone to a silo manufacturer. The 
company made reject claims on all but six of 
the cars of lumber, and these were the ones 
which had been inspected and branded at the 
mill by an association inspector. The buyer was 
greatly pleased with the mill-inspected lumber 
and expressed a desire to have all of his lum- 
ber purchases inspected at the point of origin. 





Building Contractors Make 
Wage Cut 


SoutH Benn, Inp., Feb. 9—A general wage 
cut of 25 cents an hour for all work on build- 
ing projects was unanimously agreed upon by 
the thirty members of the Michigan City Asso- 
ciated Building contractors, at their monthly 
meeting. Agreement on the reduction of cost 
for labor is the result of efforts of the con- 
tractors to stimulate business during the com- 
ing spring and summer. While the reductions 
have not been sanctioned as yet by all the 
unions the contractors feel confident that the 
men will co-operate in an attempt to create 
more jobs. Most of the unions have waited 
on action by the carpenters’ union. The brick- 
layers voluntarily reduced their wage scale a 
week ago. Feb. 16 is the date set as the time 
for the reductions to go into effect. 
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Recommends Lower Duty on 
Wood Flour 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Feb. 9.—Following an 
investigation in response to a Senate resolution, 
the Tariff Commission has submitted to Presi- 
dent Hoover a report recommending that the 
present duty on wood flour, fixed by the Tariff 
Act of 1930 at 33% percent ad valorem, be 
reduced to 25 percent. This reduction, the com- 
mission finds, will equalize the difference in 
cost of production in the United States and 
Norway, the principal competing country. 

The commission found that the cost of pro- 
duction of wood flour of linoleum grade in the 
United States was $20.49 a ton for the period 
covered by the investigation. The correspond- 
ing cost in Norway as evidenced by invoice 
prices was $13.79 a ton. Wood flour imported 
from Norway absorbs sufficient moisture in 
transit to increase its weight approximately 
2.9 percent above the invoice weight and the 
dutiable value as found by the customs officers 
on this basis is fixed at $14.19 a ton. 

Transportation charges from the domestic 
centers of production to the principal markets 
in the United States averaged $5.80 a ton 
during 1929, and the corresponding transpor- 
tation charges on Norwegian wood flour were 
$9.02 a ton. 

Total costs of the American product were 
$26.29 a ton, and of the foreign product $22.81 
a ton, the difference being $3.48 a ton. 

On this showing the five members of the 
commission found that the reduction in the 
present tariff duty was necessary to equalize 
differences in costs. 





Supplies Insulation for Refrig- 
erator Cars 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—Evidence of 
greater activity in railroad buying is revealed 
in a report from Tacoma, Wash., that one of 
the large Northwest railroads has commenced 
construction of 1,000 refrigerator cars in its 
shops at that point. Material orders for this 
big industrial program called for 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber, 2,000,000 feet of Balsam-Wool flex- 
ible insulation, steel, paint, hardware, and other 
materials. The cars are for use in fruit and 
vegetable fast freight service from the Pacific 
Northwest to markets in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the East. : 

Balsam-Wool was selected as the refrigerator 
car insulator because of its inherent physical 
qualities and dependable insulating efficiency, 
which have made the Balsam-Wool insulating 
blanket in %4- and 1-inch thicknesses a popular 
insulator for home building and other types of 
construction. 





Lumber Concern in Receivership 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 7.—For the purpose of 
simplifying refinancing, Ralph H. Burnside, of 
this city, has been appointed receiver of the 
Pacific Spruce Corporation and its sales agency, 
the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co. The mills are 
at Toledo, Ore., and offices in the American 
Bank Building, this city. Petition for the re- 
ceivership was made by H. B. Hewes, of Lou- 
isiana, and the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Co., a Louisiana corporation. The petition was 
heard and the appointment made by Federal 
Judge McNary. Mr. Burnside, the receiver, is 
president of the Willapa Lumber Co., with 
mills at Raymond, Wash. 

Both the Pacific Spruce Corporation and the 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Co. are said to be sol- 
vent and the petition for the receivership re- 
cites that there are ample assets, if properly 
conserved, to restore the company to a healthy 
condition, 

Reports given through the local press indi- 
cate assets of $12,000,000 and liabilities of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 
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Estimating Millwork From 


Small Scale Plans 


A question generally brought before the mem- 
bers of almost any millwork convention and a 
question much discussed among millmen is this: 
“Ts it fair to expect millmen to submit close esti- 
mates from small scale plans where no large 
scale or full size details are furnished with the 
plans at the time the estimate is made?” 

If a millwork (or builders’ finish) estimator 
is asked to submit an estimate upon which a 
contract may be based for a certain amount of 
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Fig. 1. 


Typical window in brick wall 


exterior or interior finish, cabinet work or what- 
not, there are just two things, primarily, which 
he must know: How much rough stock must 
he use to fulfill the requirements of the plans 
and specifications and just how much labor is 
involved in machining that stock to a finished 
product? If glass and glazing are involved the 
glass sizes and the quality of the glass must be 
known. If expensive woods, French walnut or 
East Indian mahogany, such as might be used 
in a bank building, are specified, it is more 
than ever important that the exact quantities 
be known. 

When buildings are very extensive, it is al- 
most impossible to draw the plans to a larger 
scale than %-inch as the sheets would then be 
so large as to be unwieldy and awkward for 
the men to handle at the building. Therefore, 
if only %-inch scale plans and details are sub- 
mitted and complete specifications but no scale 
or full size details with them, is it possible to 
estiinate millwork on a contract basis under 
these conditions ? 

Fig. 1 shows an elevation of 24-light window 
and frame in a brick wall, drawn to a scale 
of 4%-inch. It is no different from any eleva- 
tion of a window which might be shown on any 
elevation of a school-house or a public build- 
ing. The glass size in the window is indicated, 
12x16-inch. The masonry opening is given as 
4-feet 10 inches x 8 feet 10 inches. We read 
the specifications: “Window frames to be made 
in accordance with special details to be sub- 
mitted later; sills from clear gulf cypress to 
finish 2'4x8 inch; to have pine or cypress ex- 
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terior casings from 1% inch stock and clear 
where exposed; pulley stiles and parting beads 
of yellow pine, the pulley stiles to finish at 
least 1¥s inches thick; head jambs of 1%-inch 
sound native pine and remainder of box of any 
good sound stock, 7%-inch thick. C—make 2%- 
inch cast brass face pulley; 134-inch clear pine 
windows to detail of the highest grade and 
with wide bottom rail; glazed ‘A’ quality dou- 
ble-thick American glass with best putty; sec- 
tional cast iron weights and best spot cord. 
Frames to be nailed up at the mill and to be 
primed before shipment with pure lead and 
oil ; pulley stiles to be given two coats linseed 
oil.” 

Now we know that from these specifications 
there will be special details submitted for these 
frames; therefore we must expect special work 
especially for the sills and the casings. But 
we know the amount of stock necessary for 
these items. We know the thickness of the 
windows and that there will be a wide bottom 
rail required. We know the glass, the pulleys, 
the weights, the cord. For estimating purposes 
would large scale or full size details help us 
in any way? 

Fig 2 shows an elevation drawn to quarter 
inch scale of a section of wall wainscot for a 
directors’ room in a bank. We read the speci- 
fications: “Panel work in the directors’ room 


to be of Mexican mahogany as shown by the 
Material 


scale plans. selected for 
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Fig. 3. Auditorium doors 





grain; the rails and stiles to finish 17-inch 
thick; panels to be banded and veneered with 
ts-inch veneers on a 3-ply core and raised as 
per full size details which will be furnished. 
Cap of panel work to be a chair rail from 
1x4-inch stock; base 6 inches high with an 
1%x%-inch base mold. Shop drawings of this 
work will be required and submitted to the 
architect for approval before going ahead with 
the work. All to be assembled and back painted 
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Fig. 2. Panel wainscot, directors’ room 
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Clear Specifications 
Provide Enough Data 
for Close Figuring— 
"Picture" Is a Help 


at the mill before shipment, paint to be ap. 
proved by the architect.” Specifications like 
these are common enough only oftentimes they 
are not even as clear as these are. But from 
the above we know the thickness of the rough 
stock required, we know that raised panels are 
required and that there will be a small panel 
mold (shown but not specified). The cap and 
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Class room bookcases 
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Fig. 4. 

















base are clearly indicated, both by the scale 
elevation and by the specifications. 

Fig. 3 shows the elevation, drawn to %4-inch 
scale, of the auditorium side of four doors, 
frames and casings in the auditorium of a large 
public school. This sketch shows the style of 
the doors and the casings with the offsets 
(ramps or ears) at the head of the casings. 
Turn to the specifications: “The four doors, 
auditorium to hall, to have special six panel 
Colonial type doors, oak veneered on sound 
pine cores and with 5-ply veneered panels, not 
raised, with raised moldings and flat panels. 
Oak to be selected for color but not for grain. 
Doors to finish 2 inches thick. Casings from 
1-inch and 1%-inch stock with heavy plinths to 
match. Jambs about 8 inches wide, double rab- 
beted from 2%-inch stock as per details which 
will be furnished. Casings to be assembled at 
the mill ready for installation at the job. Cas- 
ings on the hall side same as for remainder of 
building.” 

Fig. 4 shows the ele- 
vation of a_ typical 
school house class room 
bookcase and cupboard. 
The plans show that 
there are twenty of 
these, nearly alike, set 
in one corner of the 
various class rooms 
with one end exposed 
to be panelled, some 
rights, some a We 
read the specifications __ : . 
again: “Class room Fig.5. Windowm 
cases to be furnished brick walls; clear 
as shown on the plans = Pine; “A” glass 
and as per full size ? 
details to be furnished. One end to be simple 
panelled; doors to be 1% inches thick, glazed 
with ‘A’ quality single thick glass in lights 
as indicated or with 3-ply panels. Shelves 
to be adjustable (hardware in allowance). Cases 
to have backs of ‘V’ joint fir sheathing. Draw- 
ers to be lipped and to have maple sides and 
guides with basswood backs and 3-ply fir bot- 
toms. Counter to finish 1% inches thick. All 
exposed work to be of plain oak selected only 
for color.” None too much for a specification; 
we do not know just how thick some of 
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stock will be. But in general, 1- and 14-inch 
stock ought to fill the bill. We know the num- 
ber of the drawers required and number of 
doors also. Base and the cornice are indicated 
by the elevation; we know that these cases are 
to have backs; they must be assembled at the 
mill and this means assembling charges and 
crating. : ' 

Often hurried estimates are called for with 
hardly more than a rough sketch such as is 
indicated by Fig. 5. Here is a crude detail of 
a double-hung window and frame, but with a 
specification similar to the one accompanying 
Fig. 1 there is no reason why a very accurate 
price can not be estimated and submitted to a 
prospective client. 

It is not the purpose of this article to make 
claims in full that all millwork estimates can 
be made just as well from small scale draw- 
ings as from large scale details or full size 
details for there are, of course, obscure cases 
where these later are necessary. But in general, 
with the picture (and Confucius, hundreds of 
years ago well said that “a picture is worth a 
thousand words”) or the small scale detail and 
something to tell us the amount of material re- 
quired an exact estimate upon which a contract 
may be based is not beyond reason. 

Some times when objections are raised 
against giving close estimates isn’t it the fact 
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At Cottage Grove we buy from thirty-five 
mills. The plant there consists of two build- 
ings, one 660 feet long, 40 feet wide and 36 
feet high; the other is 600 feet long, 36 feet 
wide and 32 feet high. 

One of the important things in the location 
of our plant is the necessity of being on a 
railroad so that lumber can be handled in 
transit. At Cottage Grove about 80 percent 
of the lumber is hauled in by truck, the other 
20 percent coming by railroad. 

The proposed plant in Wenatchee will han- 
dle about 30,000,000 feet a year. One of the 
most important features of this locality is 
that it has just the right climate for carrying 
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on our work successfully; then we also need 
great quantities of both pine and fir lumber. 


Mr. Johnson, who has been commissioned 
by Mr. Drake to find a suitable location for 
another plant, is an eminent civil engineer. He 
was State engineer of Nebraska for eight years. 
He is also a member of the American Society 
of Engineers. His activities in the middle West 
are so far flung that he covers the territory 
in an airplane driven by himself to various 
points in overseeing the operations of the 
Standard Sesoning Society and those of the 
Standard Bridge Co. 


Develops Powerful Oil-Electric 
Locomotive 


Erie, Pa., Feb. 9.—A new 60-ton 360 horse- 
power oil-electric locomotive for more efficient 
hauling on the main line and switching in the 
woods around logging camps, lumber mills, steel 
plants, mines, quarries etc., has been developed 
by the Heisler Locomotive Works of this city. 
In a series of tests with the New York Cen- 


It is noted that this is the first internal combus- 
tion electric locomotive constructed in this 
way, the usual practice being to use four motors 
mounted in the trucks, gearing them to the 
driving axles. 

An interesting feature of the locomotive is 
that for light work it may be operated by one 
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New 60-ton, 360 horsepower Heisler oil-electric locomotive undergoing tests with New York Central dynamometer car 


that the specifications are lacking one of the 
principal objections? How often is a resi- 
dential contractor asked, “Well, Mr. Jones, I 
want to build a 9-room house this year; about 
how much do you think it will cost me?” And 
Contractor Jones begins to ask questions; he 
wants the specifications. “Is the house to be 
of wood or brick? About what size house did 
you have in mind? What kind of finish? Any 
fireplaces? Steam or hot water heat? All hard- 
wood floors?” and so on. The picture is im- 
portant, but it would seem as though accurate 
estimates depend fully as much upon the specifi- 
cations as upon the large scale detail or the 
full size. 





Seeking Site for Seasoning Plant 


SPOKANE, WasHu., Feb. 7.—Construction of 
amammoth “cold sesoning” plant which will be 
a quarter of a mile long is in the offing for 
Wenatchee, Wash. The “cold sesoning” of 
lumber is a new method which has been worked 
out by Robert Z. Drake, of Omaha, Neb.; and 
an associate, George E. Johnson, also of Omaha, 
is in Wenatchee seeking a location for a plant. 
Speaking of this new process Mr. Johnson said: 

Mr. Drake discovered that if ordinary lum- 
ber were “sesoned” in a certain way it would 
last twice as long and develop double the 
Strength of lumber seasoned in an ordinary 


fashion. “Sesoned” is a trade name for sea- 
Soned. The method is not entirely new. We 
have been operating six years and have a 


Plant at Cottage Grove, Ore. From this plant 
this special “sesoned’” lumber is shipped 
throughout the middle States, but demands 
have increased beyond our capacity to supply. 
We do not go into the sawmill business. 


tral’s dynamometer car it was developed that 
this locomotive has a hauling capacity on rail- 
road tracks equal to that of a 100-ton steam 
locomotive and on grade hauls 148 percent 
more load per ton of locomotive. In a direct 
competitive test on a 3 percent grade, with 14 
degree curve, the 60-ton Heisler oil-electric 
pulled 83 percent more tonnage than an 80-ton 
superheated steam locomotive. In addition to 
this great increase in hauling power, this new 
Heisler oil-electric offers other important econ- 
omies. It burns only $2.50 to $3.50 worth of 
fuel oil in a day, as compared with $20 to $30 
worth of coal used in a steam switching loco- 
motive doing the same work. Being smokeless 
and fireless, this oil-electric is especially desir- 
able for work in the woods during the dry 
season. A saving in labor also is effected, as 
no fireman is required. 

While these tests with the dynamometer car 
have demonstrated the efficiency of this new 
locomotive, it is probable that it will next be 
tested thoroughly in actual industrial service 
in the plant of a leading steel company. 

Some entirely new features of design have 
been used in the construction of this locomotive. 
Two 180-horsepower Diesel engines deliver 
power to two Westinghouse generators, which 
in turn. supply current to two traction motors 
mounted underneath a cast steel frame. The 
traction motors are spur geared to a center 
drive shaft which transmits power through a 
pair of bevel gears to one axle of each truck. 
By means of side rods, power is delivered to 
the other driving wheels. The driving gears 
are surrounded by roller bearings. Universal 
joints in the drive shaft permit the trucks to 
swivel freely, thus making it possible for the 
locomotive to work on extremely sharp curves. 


engine and generator, giving the equipment a 
better loading and obtaining lower fuel con- 
sumption. To insure ample air for switching 
service, the locomotive is equipped with two 
duplex compressors, one driven from each en- 
gine. Westinghouse combined straight and au- 
tomatic air brakes are used, with an additional 
hand brake for holding the locomotive when 
out of service. The current for starting, light- 
ing, excitation and remote control equipment is 
supplied by an Exide type storage battery, which 
is charged by either of the two generators dur- 
ing operation. 

It is claimed that the higher gear ratio in 
combination with the center drive shaft is 
fundamentally responsible for the results ob- 
tained during the dynamometer car tests which 
indicate that this locomotive is the most power- 
ful of its weight ever built. 


Buys Large Siletz Tracts 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 7.—Upon his return 
from an extended tour of California, H. B. 
Van Duzer, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., con- 
firmed the report of some two weeks ago that 
his company had purchased the Bernardin and 
Herman Winter timber tracts in the, Siletz 
sector. The stand on these tracts is estimated 
at approximately 550,000,000 feet, and it is un- 
derstood the amount involved in the transac- 
tion runs close to $2,000,000. 

Mr. Van Duzer said that no plans whatso- 
ever have been made for developing the prop- 
erty. The tracts, he said, will tie in with 
other timber holdings of the company in that 
district. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Jan. 31, and for four 


weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 


cal mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


ONE WEEK No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association... .cccccscoscecece 124 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 198 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 47 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 
he +. oo oac ade aka aed keene oeNe 492 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 169 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 
Rr) I ao a ue wid wd wicca ea a lee Be 187 
I Sh i ee ee le 661 
FOUR WEEES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association .......ccccccccccce 124 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 198 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association . 61 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 
North Carolina Pine Association ............ 46 
California Redwood Association ............. 12 
Pe OD or eae cs a waw eee esa a kee 495 
Hardwoods: i 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ......... 165 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 
ROU. WANG WOOES cecvcdsccrscctcaveseceeaes 186 
Grand totals 660 


*Average weekly number. 


Production 


35,313,000 
90,371,000 
16,147,000 
4,652,000 
481,000 
1,504,000 
4,229,000 
7,538,000 


160,235,000 


15,664,000 
3,815,000 


19,479,000 


179,714,000 


135,563,000 
355,435,000 
61,831,000 
12,874,000 
1,886,000 
6,543,000 
16,512,000 
27,299,000 


617,943,000 


56,730,000 
15,148,000 
8 
1 


oY 


Percent 
of 1930 


69 
83 
80 
74 
26 
45 
62 
78 


77 


60 
56 


59 
74 


66 
81 
74 
26 
48 
62 
74 
75 
54 
50 
53 
72 


Shipments 
44,226,000 
105,353,000 
23,972,000 
14,979,000 


5,122,000 
4,798,000 


202,674,000 


19,138,000 
2,249,000 


21,387,000 


224,061,000 


151,599,000 
384,190,000 
97,285,000 
43,273,000 
9,923,000 
4,587,000 
20,564,000 
21,210,000 


732,631,000 


62,612,000 
8,672,000 


71,284,000 


803,915,000 


Percent 
of 1930 Orders 
88 47,103,000 
86 107,296,000 
82 24,778,000 
81 19,354,000 
58 2,090,000 
62 800,000 
103 5,524,000 
58 6,637,000 
84 213,582,000 
79 20,686,000 
55 3,384,000 
75 24,070,000 
83 237,652,000 
82 164,325,000 
81 394,929,000 
87 86,573,000 
86 44,088,000 
74 10,402,000 
71 5,210,000 
98 19,897,000 
74 28,419,000 
82 753,843,000 
73 69,181,000 
58 10,378,000 
71 79,559,000 
81 33,402,000 


Percent 
of 1939 
93 
8&4 
79 
112 
85 
46 
98 
128 


~~ 


83 
120 
87 
88 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 





WaSHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9. 


footage Jan. 31, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’'s 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Association...... 
Association.... 


No. of 
Mills 


Gross 
Stocks 


895,231,000 


1,550,206,000 
1,294,623,000 
683,859,000 
266,651,000 
1,018,857,000 


Unfilled 
Orders 


110,817,000 
338,916,000 
126,100,000 
99,891,000 
19,106,000 
182,361,000 


Following is a statement for six associations of the gross stock 


North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, VA., Feb. 9—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid Jan. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these being 


selected from the complete list: 


No.1 Dimension, Common 

SIS1LE, 2x4—16 Boards 

Southern Douglas 1x6” 

pine fir No. 1 
New Haven, Conn...........00- es $44.00 $40.00 
New Bedford, Mass...........+.- - 38.00 36.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. eee 45.00 40.00 
a, A er $40.00 45.00 37.00 
I pn eee ee se oi ele 36.00 aaa 34.00 
TE. Diy Dsccececreccecseeee 45.00 40.00 37.50 
PRE, Diicvcrcovsseceoese 35.00 40.00 37.50 
sa + ae © nnd’ uo aw ae 36.00 45.00 33.00 
ee, GIO ec cccccetecver $5.00 45.00 oxen 
Cee, ORIG. .cccccccccccces 43.00 43.00 ane 
re Dee. Tb... ccccesvcacs 47.00 47.00 ee 
OD Are 39.00 ba ae 34.00 
ESS, ee ee: 32.00 39.00 ae 
a Se ee 37.00 38.00 41.00 
er Ce st owen bbe enen 45.00 45.00 ape 
0) UO eee 38.00 39.50 41.00 
BM BOGE, GOieivccccsccccces 31.50 Oe 30.50 
San Francisco, Calif.....ccccece re 25.00 25.00 
EE i a a he elena hie ake 16.00 15.00 


Orders of | Of figures from 89 mills for the week ended 
Stocks— | Jan. 31: Per 
Percent Percent Percent cent 

12 Aver.* Actual Ship- 
22 Production— Feet Output Output ments 
10 Average* . 15,600,000 oa ae ve 
15 MD, bas o0% 5,500,000 35 hia ‘ 
7 Shipments 7,264,000 47 132 ona 
18 Orderst ......- 6,752,000 43 123 93 
Unfilled 
orders .52,849,000 ~~ hele avn 
*“Average” is of production for the last 


Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 

pine fir Red 
“C” eg. No.2v.g. Cedar Cypress 
pack acane $5.50 Bites 

aan $80.00 6.10 

$75.00 80.00 5.50 
85.00 ‘ies aoe 5.25 noe 
85.00 80.00 6.40 wae 
75.00 72.50 6.60 $7.75 
eae seri a 5.25 ae 
76.50 68.00 5.75 7.50 
70.00 ae 6.00 6.00 
70.00 ence 5.40 es 

70.00 ee 5.00 

55.50 9.50 4.48 

68.00 5.00 6.50 

eee cate 4.56 

. 4.50 4.40 

° 46.00 cop 

36.00 2.50 





California Redwood 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 7.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 31: 





Redwood—White- 
Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 

Production ...... 5,932,000 100 1,606,000 

Shipments 3,276,000 55 864,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 5,062,000 85 957,000 

On hand.......24,991,000 ; 7,016,000 

Se ceased. sbepeen 282,000 


Northern California* 
Southern California* 
Westernt 
Easternt 


Foreign 





1,195,000 2,068,000 

- 566,000 724,000 
ae 42,000 3,000 
-- 1,258,000 1,665,000 
215,000 602,000 
3,276,000 5,062,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 75,865 feet; 
average was 69,023 feet. 


this week 
preceding week's 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 11—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 


production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Feb. 7 reported: 


Production 99,316,000 
Shipments 105,906,000 6.63% over production 
Orders 106,679,000 7.41% over production 


A group of 345 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity . 300,846,000 
Average weekly cut for 5 weeks— 


RS err ra arr eae were ee 160,792,000 
aia icca a cor are ata Wve aia hac a ae haa cre ak 110,013,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 7...... 115,163,000 


A group of 224 mills whose production for 
the week ended Feb. 7 was 99,316,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

Rail *». 36,521,090 39,125,000 119,752,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 46,985,000 42,070,000 177,050,000 

Export 13,196,000 16,281,000 112,715,000 

Local . 9,203,000 9,203,000 ...cccre 

105,905,000 106,679,000 409,517,000 


A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 

Week ended Average for 5 weeks 


Feb. 7, 1931 1931 1930 
Production 95,552,000 90,714,000 118,413,000 
Shipments 103,744,000 97,552,000 120,379,000 
Orders 104,238,000 99,317,000 128,377,000 
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California Pine Monthly 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 7.—The fol- 
fowing is a summary of December production 
and shipments and Jan. 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders, as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


1: 
to December Reports for 25 Mills 











Production Shipments 
Calif. white pine...... 21,633,579 33,857,865 
Sugar pine ....++++.-. 2,574, 015 5,171,510 
Mixed PiM€S ....0.0%+. sebecees 2,178,465 
ee MOR: enicacm ees 24,207,594 41,207,840 
ae ee eee 2,976,588 4,857,965 
Red (Douglas) fir 148,767 207,217 
All other woods ...... 1,191,920 1,238,311 
TinseSPeSated ..cccesee svescece 5,799,827 
Total other woods... 4,317,275 12,103,320 
Geand totale ..ccces 28,524,869 53,311,160 
Jan. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 

Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 

No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....131,967,626 17,616,574 
ee eee 77,327,599 5,737,700 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 28,082,538 4,652,852 

No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 2,979,103 691,000 
Total uppers .......240,356,866 28,698,126 


Common— 
California white and 








sugar pine* ......§ 366,841,588 136,557,372 
All other woods .109,429,494 25,991,706 
Total lowers ....... 476,271,082 162,549,078 
Grand totals ....0%. 716,627,948 191,247,204 

Box shook and cut stock 21,046,412 25,840,707 


box lumber. 


Comparative Reports on 23 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 23 
operations for December, 1929, and December, 
1930, represent 60.4 percent of the total nine 
industry. 


*Includes pine 


Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 
Dee. Production— 
Pine only ..... 
All species in- 
cluding pine. 
Dec, Shipments— 
Pine only . 
All species in- 
cluding pine. 5 
Inventories Jan. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
better ..... 
All species “and 
ee 651,043,774 
Unfilled Orders Jan. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
a eS 
All species and 
STAGCR ..c0s- 168,908,367 


54,281,457 24,207,594 65.5 


61,676,799 28,524,869 53.8 
47,201,631 37,250,666 21.1 


7,344,463 43,892,889 23.5 


230,321,316 217,016,866 5.8 


644,730,948 1.0 


29,682,773 23,244,126 21.7 


162,465,204 3.9 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 9.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Jan. 31: 

Percent 
f Ca- 


oO 
Total Per Unit* pacity 
9,366,000 210,000. 100 


Hardwoods— 
Capacity, 45 units*. 


Actual production . 4,852,000 108,000 52 
Shipmentst ........ 3,002,000 67,000 32 
Orders receivedt . 38,755,000 83,000 40 
Orders on hand....17,884,000  ..:.. “< 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 63 units*..13,226,000 210,000 100 
Actual production 2,077,000 33,000 15 
Shipments¢t ........ 1,393,000 22,000 10 
Orders receivedt 1,30),000 21,000 9 
Orders on hand Ay, tie 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

jLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 


_—__. 





SHE Was LONESOME 


Wife: John, didn’t you say that money 
talks ? 

Husband:' Why, yes, my dear. 

Wife: Well, please leave me something when 


you go out because I get, so lonesome when I 
am here by myself, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 11.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Feb. 7: 


Total number of mills reporting, 85: 


Actual production for week....... 16,126,000 
CO rer, fre yee 23,769,000 
ee err 25,667,000 
Report of 59 mills: 
Operating capacity ......ciccseccs 56,340,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 24,612,009 
Actual production for week...... 15,697,000 
Report of 85 mills: 
Average production ............-. 40,103,000 
ey eer eee ee 125, '372,000 
Stocks on hand—Feb. 7........... 1,205,836,000 
Identical mills reporting, 59: 
Production— 
Operating capacity.......scccose 56,340,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 24,612,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 7,1931 Feb. 8,193 
Actual for week.. 15,697,000 23,737,000 
BHIGMONED 2 vic c's csve 22,718,000 39,973,000 
Orders received..... 24,590,000 27,120,000 


Identical mills reporting, 83: 
Production— 

Average for 3 previous years.. 39,711,000 

Week ended Week ended 

Feb. 7,1931 Feb. 8, 1930 


124,592,000 123,656,000 
1,119,133,000 


Unfilled orders..... 
Gross stocks on 
Een 1,187,421,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


_New Orveans, La., Feb. 9.—For the week 
ended Jan. 31, Saturday, 139 mills of total 
capacity of 144% units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: 

Pet. of output 


3-year Ac- 
Production— Carst Feet AV. tual 
Aver. 3 yrs.. -.- 59,979;000 semis “eon 
ere .-- 38,395,000 64.01 aaa 
Shipments* ....2,271 47,691,000 79.51 124.21 
Orders 
Received* ....2,395 50,295,000 83.85 130.99 
On hand end 
weekf{t ......5,533 116,193,000 eae 


*Orders were 105.46 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand at above 139 mills showed 
an increase of 2.29 percent, or 2,604,000 feet, 
during the week. 





THAT IT is practically impossible to complete 
a home without calling on the retail lumber 
dealer was demonstrated recently in Albu- 
querque, N. M., when M. W. Thompson,. man- 
ager of the Builders’ Supply Co., said that he 
had sold the “remainder” to a man who is 
building a house but had bought his main bill 
from a small mill that delivers directly to con- 
sumers, his concrete work being done by a 
“ready-mixed” company, and the roof being 
supplied by a roofer. 


43 


Foreign Reports on Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 9.—Among inter- 
esting notes gleaned from reports to the lumber 
division of the Department of Commerce from 
its foreign representatives, are these: 

Two large Chinese lumber dealers are re- 
ported to have signed contracts covering one 
year’s supply of Siberian lath. These cover 
future delivery of Siberian lath, 20 percent 
pine and 80 percent spruce, mill run quality 
except poorest grades. Prices are said to be 
$1.77 per 1,000, C.LF., compared with Ameri- 
can quotations of $2.70. 

Stocks of African: and American hardwood 
lumber at Havre are very large and prices 
on European softwoods have declined, caus- 
ing buyers to restrict forward commitments. 
Purchases by the retail trade are likewise 
affected. Central European softwood is now 
$30.90 per 1,000, but no takers. Douglas fir 
and other American softwoods were active 
the latter part of 1930, due to lower prices, 
but can not now compete with the recent 
new prices on central European and Russian 
stock. 

Netherlands imports of Russian lumber in- 
creased from 250,000,000 board feet: in 1929 
to 290,000,000 feet in 1930. Trade reports in- 
dicate that Russia plans to ship 360,000,000 
feet to’ the Netherlands market in 1931. The 
Russian basic price of $29.30 per 1,000 C.LF., 
7-inch basis, will stimulate present ordering, 
as this price is 15. percent under that of a 
year ago. Douglas fir demand and prices re- 
covered in December, with importers’ stocks 
needing replenishing. Pitch pine demand has 
been dull, although importers’ stocks are re- 
ported small. Oak demand is negligible and 
the plywood market is dull except in oak and 
Douglas fir. 

Waterborne lumber exports from British 
Columbia to the United States during 1930 
amounted to 254,356,000 feet, compared with 
249,031,000 in 1929. Total Canadian exports of 
softwood lumber to the United States in 1930 
amounted to 1,059,398,000 feet, compared with 
1,352,597,000 feet in 1929. 

Shipments of Russian lumber to Argentina 
during the fiscal year ending Oct. 1, 1931, are 
expected by the Argentine trade to total about 
80,000,000 board feet. These are expected to 
include about 90 percent north Russian soft- 
woods, 8 percent Siberian soft pine and 2 per- 
cent European Russian hardwoods. : 


Ancient Wentien a Mains 


Racine, Wis., Feb. 9:—A recent excavation 
in the street here uncovered six sections of 
wooden gas mains; laid in 1869, when gas. was 
“the thing” in street and residence illumina- 
tion. Despite the fact that the wooden mains 
had remained underground for 61 years the 
texture of the wood was not affected. It is 
thought to be either cedar or yellow pine. Wood 
ring joints, strengthened by iron bands held 
the sections of pipe together. The wooden 
mains have a 6-inch bore and were tapped by 
smaller iron pipes which conveyed the gas to 
users along the line. The smaller iron piping 
suffered more from the ravages of time than 
the wood mains. The latter were treated with 
some tar compound. 








Orders 19 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasurnoctTon, D. C., Feb. 12.—Five hundred and ‘ninety-four softwood mills of seven associa- 


tions for the week ended Feb. 7 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association 


production aggregating 168,000,000 feet, shipments, 194,906,000 feet, ard orders, 197,575,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 

Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
North Carolina Pine Association....... 


Totals, softwoods....... 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’. Institute 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ ‘Assn..... 


Totals, RD Fe Be eee Pe 


ee 
eee eee ewe 
se eeee 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...:... 
RSGBs 600s 


No. of ; 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
144 40,256,000 38,871.000 41,265,000 
22 99,316,000 105,906,000 106,679,000 
85 16,126,000 23,769,000 25,667,000 
25 4,286,000 15,335,000 13,307,000 
7 478, "000 2,363,000 2,989,000 
19 1,776,000 1,383,000 1,149,000 
90 5,762,000 7,279,000 6,519,000 








594 168,000,000 194,906,000 197,575,000 


193 15,958,000 20,802,000 
19 3,485,000 2,258,000 


242. * 19,448,000 _ 723,060,000 


19,292,000 
3,067,000 


22,359,000 








PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
Feb. 9.— Retailers of 
western Pennsylvania 
have spent a strenuous 
but pleasant three days 
in this their twenty- 
fourth annual conven- 
tion, going over many 
aspects of their business 
and concentrating espe- 
cially upon costs and 
creative sales. They 
have called in experts 
from other industries 
and from governmental 
departments to discuss 
collateral interests 
which have a bearing upon lumber retailing. 
While the conventions of this organization are 
famous for their varied entertainment and es- 
pecially for music, and while these factors 
were present this year to the usual generous 
extent, dealer attention was carefully focused 
upon business analysis and preparation for a 
winning attack upon trade problems. R. F. 
McCrea, the able secretary, and his program 
committee succeeded in assembling a notable 
array of business talent. 

A brief telegraphic report last week [See 
page 29.—EpiTor] mentioned some of the fea- 
tures of the opening session which occurred 
Wednesday afternoon. Following the invoca- 
tion by Rev. William Porkess, of Wilkinsburg, 
James Rae, president of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, bade the visitors welcome. 
Mr. Rae said that during the last few months 
he had seen many conferences of business men; 
and while these men were not panicky nor es- 
pecially fearful they have been frankly baffled 
by some of the unusual conditions of the cur- 
rent situation. One of these unusual conditions 
consists of the large number of men who are 
unemployed during a time that, by all former 
standards of prediction, should have been one 
of prosperity. While this and other strange 
factors of the situation will call for a frank 
entertainment and analysis of new ideas and 
methods, even possibly a careful modification of 
certain accepted factors of capitalism, the per- 
manent basis of the country’s prosperity is. not 
affected. Natural resources, man power and 
executive ability still remain. Business men 
may as well cease looking for a magical, easy 
way to recovery and give thoughtful considera- 
tion and hard labor to the problems along 
common-sense lines. Unemployment and other 
ills will not be cured by good intentions alone; 
but business stabilization can be won by the ap- 
plication of business brains. 


Attempting to Meet the Crisis 


Replying to this welcome, President F. A. 
Moesta, of Kittanning, Penn., stated that the 
association was attempting to meet the crisis in 
this thoughtful way. He outlined some of the 
district activities and thanked the officers and 
members for their loyal support. 

After the report by Treasurer G. P. Textor, 
of Wilkinsburg, the following resolutions com- 
mittee was appointed: Carl Van der Voort, 
Pittsburgh, Walter Ahlers, Pittsburgh, H. G. 
Rose, Johnstown, and F. P. Walthour, Greens- 
burg. 

A. L. Christopher brought greetings from 
the Pittsburgh Association of Lumber Sales- 
men, and R. C. Herrmann brought similar 
greetings from the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. E. A. Diebold spoke 
briefly as president of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

Adolph Pfund, Chicago, stated that the sea- 
son’s conventions are being well attended and 





J. B. WALLACE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Elected President 
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are being marked by a keen interest in modern 
methods. The general feeling of the industry 
has improved. It is clear that the year will call 
for co-operation and is promising a decent re- 
turn on a fair volume of business. It will be 
a year of selective business. Dealers indicate 
that they will buy from manufacturers who 
understand retail problems and show a willing- 
ness to help solve them. They will also prac- 
tice selective selling and will seek for modern- 
izing and other types of construction that offer 
opportunities for creative salesmanship. 

Frank A. Hofheins, of Tonawanda, Snark 
of the Universe, outlined briefly the co-opera- 
tive program of the order and invited lumber- 
men to the Hoo-Hoo dinner to be held in the 
evening. At that dinner the organization of 
the Pittsburgh Hoo-Hoo Club, No. 94, was 
completed. 


Statistical Picture of Trade Conditions 


W. C. Moore, of Wolf & Co., Philadelphia, 
the association accountants, then drew a statis- 
tical picture of the trade conditions in the 
area of the association. He dwelt upon a state- 
ment which he had first made to the same body 
five years ago that only disaster could follow 
a fight for volume at the cost of reasonable 
price. While volume has declined for several 
years, there is reason to expect an upward turn 
this year. The frame of mind of the public is 
important; for reports show that savings de- 
posits are large, and this reserve is available 
for carrying forward the program of business 
if the owners are persuaded that this is the 
proper and safe time to 
spend it. Mr. Moore 
mentioned mergers, 
group purchasing and 
group advertising as 
things that may be 
either beneficial or dis- 
astrous, depending upon 
local conditions and the 
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skill with which they 
are managed. He sug- 
gested that wage scales 
be maintained as long 
as possible and stated 
that certain proposals 
in Congress should be 
watched with care. 

William Dean, of the same organization, and 
V. R. Mowry, of Derry, Pa., then held a 
friendly argument about cost accounting. Mr. 
Mowry raised some of the usual objections, and 
Mr. Dean answered them. Cost accounting 
need not scrap old accounting systems if they 
are at all efficient. It adds no bookkeeping 
labor but merely rearranges reports to give 
added information. It is worth while to know 
costs, even if competitors do not; for such 
knowledge will show what departments are 
profitable and will indicate what lines should 
be pushed. It is of course of greater value if 
all dealers use similar methods and can com- 
pare results intelligently. 

The president asked several dealers to give 
their opinions on the subject; among them C 
W. Dudenhoeffer, Erie; H. B. Daugherty, In- 
diana; J. B. Wallace, Pittsburgh, and C. D. 
Cole, Punxsutawney. 

R. D. Forbes, of the Federal Forest Service, 
made an analysis of the possibilities of Penn- 
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Lower Costs and Creating ‘ 


Notable Array of Talent Tells How Business Mus 


sylvania reforestation. In 1860 Pennsylyanj, 
led the States in lumber production and has 
produced a grand total of more than fifty bij. 
lion feet of white pine. The State now cop. 
sumes some two billion feet of lumber a yeg 
but gets most of it from other States. Mr 
Forbes outlined methods and stated that he 
was sure reforestation could be carried forward 
in the State profitably. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning the president called upon 
D. W. Simpson, of the Indiana Lumber & 
Supply Co., Indiana, Pa., who held the presi- 
dency of the association in 1916, to speak on 
the subject of credits. Maj. Simpson began 
with the statement that the success of any 
business depends upon the proper establishment 
of credits. He described his own methods of 
dealing with credit prospects and stated that it 
is important to discuss the matter in detail be- 
fore the sale is made, to know the customer's 
financial condition and to agree upon times and 
methods of payment. He puts these things in 
writing in duplicate form and asks that the 
customer sign the papers. He makes sure of 
the title; and if a dealer isn’t located near the 
court house he should arrange with some one 
to take care of this work for him. Mgaj. 
Simpson has an arrangement whereby the bank 
takes the first mortgage and his own company 
takes the second. All monthly payments go 
to the company until the second mortgage is 
paid. Most credit difficulties are found to oc- 
cur with credits of $50 or less. 


Commends Service to Architects 


Eric Fisher Wood, nationally known archi- 
tect, stated that lumbermen have been of very 
great service to the architectural profession. 
When he began his work, as a draftsman, most 
of his time was spent in detailing windows, 
doors and other millwork items. Stock pat- 
terns were few in number and without archi- 
tectural desirability. This has been changed. 
Stock patterns are numerous, well detailed and 
well manufactured. Mr. Wood mentioned a 
millwork concern that has made artistic copies 
of New England doorways; and it is now pos- 
sible for a young architect to achieve a small 
house of distinction with a simple design, merely 
by adding one of these doorways. Kitchen 
equipment has been well worked out; both for 
the small kitchen of an apartment and nearly 
as well for the larger kitchen of the detached 
house. 

A. A. Simpson, of Indiana, in response to a 
question from the president, stated that the 
work done in local planing mills for house 
finishing was now confined almost entirely to 
specialty materials differing widely from stock 
designs. Other members made the same state- 
ments, and the president added that half the 
planing mills ought to be junked. 


Manufacturer Co-operation With Retailers 


J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in discussing co-operation with retailers, 
stated that his association had every reason to 
work in harmony with the men who distribute 
about 80 percent of southern lumber. ‘The last 
ten years have seen the introduction of many 
lumber substitutes, and these substitutes have 
been widely advertised and vigorously mer- 
chandised. umbermen have realized that 
merchandising effort must be applied to the 
marketing of lumber. Dealers have gotten 
poor lumber, and as a result houses are poor 
and involve large repair bills. Much if not 
all of this poor lumber has come from small 
mills that have inferior manufacturing knowl- 
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edge, little drying equipment and no facilities 
for accurate grading. The Southern Pine As- 
sociation is engaged in bringing these mills 
into the association, teaching them how to 
manufacture and grade their product and how to 
market it in an orderly way. This will be of 
large value to retailers, assuring them of 
quality and making it unnecessary to use sub- 
standard stock. 

The association is endeavoring to get into 
closer touch with retailers for the mutual ad- 
yantage of the two branches. A great amount 
of information has been gathered from retailers, 
and a tentative plan of closer co-operation has 
been worked out. This plan will be presented 
at the annual meeting in New Orleans in March, 
and retailers from all the southern pine con- 
suming States are invited to be present. A 
retailer will preside at the session at which 
the plan is considered; and the idea is that re- 
tailers shall tell manufacturers what they de- 
sire. 

A telegram had been received from W. F. 
Shaw, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, stating that he was ill in Chicago 
and could not appear on the program. At his 
request Mr. Carter outlined the great program 
of that association. He mentioned the research 
laboratory and the trade extension service and 
also referred to the great library of printed 
matter on a wide variety of technical and trade 
subjects which the National association is pre- 
pared to furnish retailers. 


Business and Politics 


The final address of the morning session, and 
one which made a deep impression upon the 
audience, was given by Dr. Louis K. Manley, 
dean of the school of business administration, 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Man- 
ley’s subject was “The Last Year in Business 
and Politics ;” and it would be impossible in a 
short summary to indicate the poise and power 
of his analysis. The United States profited 
from the war, particularly during the period 
of American neutrality. This unparalleled ex- 
pansion made possible the development of quan- 
tity production. The intelligent application of 
engineering has brought the production per 
man to a high level, and this has brought the 
need for increased consumption both at home 
and abroad. High wages have increased the 
capacity to buy. 

The stock market break was an effect and 
not a cause of the depression; for the underly- 
ing factors which caused the market break 
also caused the depression. The experiences of 
the last two years have brought into sharp 
locus the fact that no one, not even the econo- 
mists, know what it is that underlies the busi- 
ness cycle. There is a serious flaw in the old 
reasoning, and the former standards of analy- 
sis and judgment must be revised. The depres- 
sion is the widest in impacts of any depression 
in history and in fact covers practically the 
whole world. Unemployment is severe in 
nearly ever country. 

The need for wider knowledge becomes 
pressing, the speaker said, for people are realiz- 
ing that there are many things of first impor- 
tance which they do not know; how, for in- 
stance, to maintain the peace of the world,: and 
how to keep men employed. There is, in etf- 
lect, a buyers’ strike; and if fears could be 
quieted and buying power released there is lit- 
le doubt that business would get under way 
again and rise to another peak. But after 
that, unless means of control are discovered, 

¢ country doubtless would drop into another 





valley. There are 700,000,000 people in the 
world whose currency is based upon a silver 
Standard, and the slump in the price of silver 
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ales Theme of Pennsylvanians 


Be Done to Be Successful Under Present Conditions 


has cut their purchasing power in half; and 
this indicates but a single point where intelli- 
gent control must be applied. 


A Victim of Circumstances 


Dean Manley had been asked to make some 
analysis of national public affairs, but he con- 
tented himself with a few observations. In his 
opinion President Hoover’s efforts to stem 
depression have been of considerable value; 
but the depression would have come regardless 
of who held the presidency, since it is a prod- 
uct of economic forces beyond political con- 
trol. Mr. Hoover is the victime of circum- 
stances. Political factors are of importance, 
for the world has reached the point of interde- 
pendence where very small percentages make 
for general profit or loss; and political rela- 
tions make for or against world confidence and 
world co-operation. Other countries are im- 
portant to the United States, for it needs a 
sound foreign market. The United States is 
important to the rest of the world, for the up- 
ward swing of prosperity in this country has 
always helped carry other countries up with it. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session J. D. P. Kennedy, 

of the Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, made 
one of the feature addresses of the convention 
on the subject, “Increased Sales.” 
_Mr. Kennedy noted the changes in conven- 
tion discussions during recent years. Five 
years ago dealers were cost conscious. Then 
they became price conscious, and now they 
are sales _ conscious. 
Dealers aided in the in- 
troduction of ‘substitutes, 
and substitutes are com- 
pelling dealers to learn 
how to sell. 

It is time to ask 
whether sales create and 
add to the health of the 
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companies making the 
sales. Capital invest- 
ment has increased; 
stocks are larger; deliv- 
ery equipment is more 
expensive; credits are 
too long; service has 
been multiplied; and all these things have 
added to selling costs. Increased volume in 
itself does not necessarily reduce these costs. 
Volume can be increased by cutting prices or 
by increased solicitation, both of which are ex- 
pensive, and may disrupt the market 
structure. 

But after such analyses are made some 
method of conduct must be chosen. Perhaps 
the answer is profitable sales. Perhaps selling 
methods are not good. 

Most yards maintain not a selling organiza- 
tion but a detective bureau, searching for self- 
created business and trying to attract it away 
from rival dealers. The responsibility is at 
the dealer’s own door; for he could not bear 
to see an order go to a rival yard. 

It is time to ask if a dealer has control of 
his own business, and the answer is that he has 
much less than he thinks. It is not a time to 
criticize mail-order merchants but to learn 
from them. It is time to sell what the public 








wants and not what the 
dealer wants to handle; 
and this means the sell- 
ing of homes, of mod- 
ernizing jobs, of in- 
stalled articles and of 
finished units. 

The dealer is the 
logical man to do this, 
for he has the goods, 
the plant, the set-up 
and the ability to carry 
the involved responsi- 
bility. He is _ better 
equipped to sell homes 
than is any other 
agency. 

The public is looking for a responsible home- 
selling agency. At present it is likely to think 
of contractors; so it asks for bids and takes 
the lowest. To provide the house at this low 
price the contractor may feel obliged to econo- 
mize in the value he gives; with the result that 
public confidence in the whole field of building 
is shaken. The average man does not know 
even how to start to build; and if the dealer is 
to aid him there is no place to stop, short of 
complete service. He must be prepared to 
furnish plans and to find a responsible builder. 
Experience shows that responsible building con- 
tractors will not resent this dealer service; and 
on the contrary such a contractor will like it 
because it adds financial help to his undertak- 
ings, adds a supervision which relieves him of 
responsibility for matters lying outside his 
range and will go. with him to the faithful com- 
pletion of the undertaking. This is a big step 
for the dealer, but the time has come to take 
some step. Dealers can put back confidence 
into the building industry by this faithful com- 
pletion of contracts. 

The question may be asked if there is a 
market justifying such service. Eighty percent 
of the people of this country can not afford a 
home costing more than $8,500; and at the 
present time there is an excess of families over 
homes. Taking people back to homes will aid 
in solving grave social problems. The multi- 
plying of cars and clubs has taken people 
away from homes. The percentage of home 
owners has decreased in recent years from 
more than 50 percent to about 32 percent. The 
great reserves, indicated by increased savings 
accounts, present a golden opportunity to aid 
people in getting back to the homes that they 
want. Dealers are at the crossroads. It will 
take work to offer an intelligent and complete 
service, but the alternative is not attractive; 
and lumbermen already have in their possession 
most of the elements of stock, set-up and 
we ‘out of which that service can be 

uilt. 


Purchasing Problems of Government 


A.S. McAllister, of the bureau of standards, 
Washington, described the purchasing problems 
of the Federal Government and the develop- 
ment of the bureau to meet them. The bureau 
has set up specifications upon which govern- 
mental departments make their purchases. 
Many of the materials bought are lumber and 
other building materials, and these specifica- 
tions were arrived at through conferences with 
manufacturers. The building material indus- 
try co-operated fully with the bureau, and lists 
of manufacturers who are prepared to supply 
goods on these specifications have been com- 
piled. Lumber must comply with association 
grading rules. Preference is given, first, to 
grade- and trade-marked lumber, second, to 
lumber accompanied by a certificate of grade, 
and, third, to lumber checked by a Federal 
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inspector according to association grading rules. 
Lists of wholesalers and retailers who will sup- 
ply these standard products are being com- 
piled. 

John Montgomery, vice president of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, of Pittsburgh, brought the good wishes 
of his organization and stated that it was pro- 
moting the use of lumber and standing for the 
good of the whole industry. 


Elimination of Waste 


Edwin B. George, of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, Washington, D. C., in 
speaking on the subject of waste elimination in 
business, described a number of surveys that 
illustrate the necessity for fitting goods to con- 
sumer needs, selective buying for rapid turn- 
over and adequate cost analysis. He mentioned 
the work of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and commended two of its recent 
publications; one on light frame construction 
for carpenters, and the other on how to judge 
a house. 

A. E. Webster, Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Pittsburgh, in discussing “How Dealers Cre- 


Illinois Dealers Gird for 
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ate Business” urged the method of finding 
markets and creating sales. He discussed in- 
creased competition both within and without 
the lumber field and gave numerous incidents 
illustrating the ways in which business can 
actually be created. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


At the beginning of the final session on Fri- 
day morning, Secretary McCrea presented a 
framed service diploma to President Moesta. 
A number of dealers expressed admiration for 
the splendid work done by the president ; among 
whom were A. M. Haines, Connellsville, C. D. 
Cole, Punxsutawney, Hart B. Daugherty, In- 
diana, A. C. Eggers, Uniontown, G. P. Textor, 
Wilkinsburg, and others. 

An impressive service for the departed was 
conducted by Rev. C. B. Wible, Pittsburgh. 

The new officers were announced, as follows: 

President—J. B. Wallace, Pittsburgh. 

First vice president—E. C. West, Tarentum. 

Second vice president—C, W. Dudenhoeffer, 
Erie. 


Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. 
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General counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts. 
burgh. 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, 

Field secretary—M. W. Dickey, Pittsburgh, 

President “Sunny Jim’ Wallace was intro. 
duced and in a brief speech stated that he was 
looking to the future and favored calling this 
the year one, A. D.—after depression. He paiq 
a high tribute to Secretary McCrea and to 
General Counsel Van der Voort. 

The usual brilliant banquet was held in the 
William Penn on Thursday evening. President 
Moesta acted as toastmaster, and the speakers 
were Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, New York, and 
Herbert Leon Cope, Caro, Mich. 

Thursday noon the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association entertained the 
retailers at luncheon in the Pirates’ Hall of 
the William Penn. William Stirling, of the 
Edward Eiler Lumber Co., in a brief address 
stated that the wholesalers were in an optimis- 
tic frame of mind. As one reason for this 
cheerfulness he compared the value of new 
buildings erected in 1930 with the forecast for 
1931 and stated that the increase would amount 
to an additional two billions of dollars. 


Stronger Pull 


Determine That Brightening Business Sky Shall See Corresponding Improve- 
ment in Merchandising Methods—Bury Past and Turn Hopefully to Future 


The exhibit rooms and the convention hall 
of the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, are humming 
with the business of lumber retailing; for the 
forty-first annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association is in 
progress, and visitors from all parts of this big 
State, extending from Wisconsin to Dixie, are 
taking stock of the past and preparing for the 
future. 

President George F. Colton, of Rockford, 
called the meeting to order at 1:30 Tuesday 
afternoon, and without further preliminaries 
presented his analysis of business and of asso- 
ciation affairs. 


President's Report 


After referring to the difficulties of 1930 in 
general, the president stated that the year had 
taught lessons of value; such as the importance 
of codperation, keeping inventories low, cutting 
needless expense, keeping collections keyed up, 
arranging credit terms in advance of sales and 
keeping adequate records. 

Several business trends have been noted in 
the State. Industrial cities have had less than 
normal sales; but smaller agricultural towns, 
after making a slow start, advanced to fair 
volume. It has been a hectic year, and most 
dealers are glad that 1930 is past. 

Referring again to the lessons of the season, 
the president stated that a study of turnover 
will release capital for more profitable employ- 
ment, will decrease the amount of interest paid 
and will make storage space available for addi- 
tional merchandise lines. Efficient cost finding 
does not increase the bookkeeper’s work, and 
it makes available accurate knowledge of gain 
or loss by departments. A line that is. losing 
money should be discovered and made profit- 
able or discontinued. 

In times of stress it is especially valuable to 
arrange credit terms exactly and to do it before 
the sale is made. Customers are. growing 
accustomed to giving merchants _ necessary 
credit facts. Collections. are receiving more 
attention, in order that frozen capital may be 
released. More dealers are making use.of the 
lien laws and of judgment notes, Unless this 
is done, merchants must borrow more heavily 
from bankers or pass their discounts. Inter~ 


est can and should be charged upon accounts. 


receivable. 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association will appear in 
the Feb. 21 issue of the THe AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EbpITOoR. 





Necessity for Legal Facts 


The legal department has long been insisting 
upon the wisdom of getting all necessary facts 
before closing a sale; the title to the property, 
whether there are mortgages or prior judg- 
ments, whether there is sufficient money in hand 
or arranged for by loan to complete the under- 
taking and the like. If the buyer is a tenant, 
the owner of the property must be notified in 
writing that delivery of material is to be made 
to erect a building upon his property. The con- 





OFFICERS ELECTED 
President—George F. Colton, 
ford. 
Vice president—Fred C. Wenthe, Ef- 
fingham. 


Director at large—Beder Wood, Mo- 
line. 

Other directors elected are—Sixth dis- 
trict: Henry J. Bruce, Riverton; second 
district: A. J. Powelson, Sterling; 
fourth district: Lynn Smith, Pontiac. 

Managing director—J. F. Bryan, Chi- 


Rock- 





cago. 
tractor’s financial standing should be fully 
known. It has been suggested that a report 


be gotten from the abstract office showing title 
holder, mortgage encumbrances, recorded judg- 
ments and other necessary facts. Architects 
and attorneys are drawing more non-lien con- 
tracts for their clients; but such a contract to 
be effective must -be recorded, and search of 
the records will disclose it. 

It is becoming necessary for dealers to ex- 
pand their field of effort; and this can be done 
by Selling all of the materials in their line on 
eath job. The mail-order people do this suc- 
cessfully, and dealers must practice equally in- 
tensive sales. Certain dealers are doing this 


now. Every person on the payroll should be 
a salesman. Hiram Blauvelt, of Hackensack, 
N. J., told in a recent issue of Printer’s Ink 
about setting his employees to soliciting trade 
from friends and neighbors; and the plan 
worked very satisfactorily. But while solicit- 
ing new accounts it is well to be sure that the 
desirable accounts already on the ledgers have 
been solicited. A list of cash customers should 
be kept and given careful consideration. 

The president referred to a growing prac- 
tice of manufacturers and wholesalers to solicit 
contractors and builders. While these sales are 
usually assigned to a local dealer, the practice 
is a dangerous one and may lead to direct sales. 
Dealers do not need and do not want this kind 
of sales help and should ask manufacturers and 
wholesalers to keep hands off. 

Outlines Association Activities 

The president outlined some of the activities 
of the association and stated that its vigilance 
has served to keep markets free from encroach- 
ments. He urged upon non-members the fair 
cooperation of joining with the association and 
of helping support the services from which they 
draw benefit. He urged members to pay their 
dues promptly; for the officers will not run the 
association into debt, and without this support 
it will be necessary to curtail certain activities. 
Such curtailment would be highly unfortunate 
at this critical time. 

The president closed with a general state- 
ment about assisting in the business revival and 
quoted from a speech by Secretary Lamont, ol 
the Department of Commerce, to the effect that 
basic factors of American business are unim- 
paired. “We are suffering from a temporary 
dislocation of the economic mechanism, not 
from the onset of chronic decay.” 


Managing Director Makes Detailed Report 


Managing Director J. F. Bryan in making 
his detailed report of the year’s activity stated 
that times of depression had been felt in ass0- 
ciation work.’ Some dealers have felt obliged 
to save expenses by reducing their dues or by 
resigning from the organization; and this has 
created a problem of maintaining the high 
standard of association service. But this prob- 


lem has been met, and the organization closed 
the year with but a slight deficit. 
field men have been kept at work. 


The two 
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Mr. Bryan outlined the district work in de- 
tail. Demands upon the association for service 
during 1930 were greater than during any of 
the eight previous years. In certain sections 
outside competition has been serious, and the 
officers have tried successfully and by legiti- 
mate means to meet it. There is at least com- 
plaint about unethical outside competition in 
those places where dealers are best organized 
and most aggressive. Some of these successful 
dealers will be asked to describe their methods 
in the Thursday forum meeting. Mr. Bryan 
mentioned the efforts made to meet the “New 
Cement Marketing Plan.” He outlined the 
services of the legal and traffic departments ; 
and he closed by urging that lessons of ad- 
versity be utilized in keeping overhead and 
inventories low, in adopting new merchandising 
methods and in practicing sound business pro- 
motion. 


Talks on the Business Situation 


Glenn Griswold, former editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, in beginning his 
address upon “Business Conditions and Future 
Profits” mentioned the general tendency the 
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opportunity. It offers opportunities for in- 
vestments ; and, still more important to lumber- 
men, it offers opportunities to get customers 
who will stay by the concern. Customers got- 
ten in a seller’s market feel little loyalty to 
the concern; but those gotten in a buyer’s mar- 
ket by keen service will stay by. 


Lessons Learned from Panics 


In the last 100 years there have been 18 
panics, large and small; but only during the 
last 20 years has the country learned much 
from them. Since the organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, no depression has been accom- 
panied by a money crisis; and this may be 
counted as one safeguard discovered and put 
into practice from hard experience. The panic 
of 1921 came from a speculation in goods. To 
get what he needed, the merchant ordered four 
times that amount, in the hope of getting half 
of what he wanted. Goods advanced in price, 
and inventories multiplied. This speculation in 
goods brought on the depression; and it is safe 
to say that not while the men who were then 
in business are alive will there be another 
depression from this cause. So the lesson of 


AT 


widely known address on “Some Conditions 
We Face in the Industry.” This address has 
been reported in earlier issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hager outlined the amaz- 
ing developments of the country and its vast 
natural resources and man power and said the 
United States was not ready to admit that it 
was licked. If the lumber industry is working 
at less than its full power, the reason must be 
sought largely among lumbermen. In a 
friendly but forceful way he told his hearers 
the trouble lay in a lack of aggressive sales 
effort, indifference to the problem, lack of study 
of customers’ needs, lack of advertising the 
advantages of home ownership and so on 
through a long indictment. He touched upon 
many troubles and many remedies and closed 
with a statement of the value of meeting na- 
tional problems with a national organization. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Casu- 
alty Co. is giving away as prizes in an attend- 
ance drawing twelve automobile insurance poli- 
cies; three at each session. The winners at 
this session were F. W. Weinel, Columbia, 
Tom Dunham, Springfield, and Ralph E. Wells, 
Sycamore. 








CAPTAIN LINCOLN 


Leonard Runelle’s monument to Lincoln 
was recently dedicated at Dixon, Ill. It 








small company of militia men which was 


| represents Lincoln as the captain of the 
= 
enlisted at New Salem, IIl. 


Lincoln at the 
The 
statue is placed on a pedestal near the 
banks of the Rock River and near the 
| site of the old block house, at which point 


time was twenty-three years of age. 


the soldiers gathered at the beginning of 
| the Blackhawk War. Lincoln subsequently 
made light of his military career but it 
constitutes a chapter of his life that should 
not be forgotten. The sculptor has excel- 
| lently interpreted the character of the 
|| young soldier and also prophesied in it 
the coming great president.—The Baptist, 
Chicago. 

















LINCOLN, THE LUMBERMAN 


Lincoln in his youth was a lumberman 
or rail splitter. In his chosen profession 
he achieved somewhat of a local reputa- 
tion, when suddenly and without explana- 
tion he switched his activities to law. For 
generations his actions have been attrib- 
uted to temperament. Believe it or not, 
investigations carried on by our research 
department uncovered the fact that he 
was driven out of rail splitting by the 
spectre of machine production. Steam- 
driven portable sawmills had reached such 
a state of production that the independent 
lumberman was forced to change occupa- 
tion. In a way, one may say that the 
steam engine was influential in placing a 
strong hand at the helm of our country 
the the emancipation 


struggle.—Power Plant Engineering. 


during crisis of 














last few years to place volume ahead of fair 
profits. But this practice aggravates the very 
dificulties it is supposed to meet; and a re- 
lusal to sell below a reasonable profit is the 
true way to recovery. The present time has 
a supreme need for sound association work, 
and the lumber industry shows an _ especial 
need for codperative work. For a number of 
years lumber substitutes have been coming onto 
the market, and lumbermen have been sitting 
back while brilliant minds and great advertis- 
ing campaigns have been taking their markets 
Irom them. 

The business situation indicates that com- 
merce is at the bottom of the big depression 
and that 1931 may go a long way toward 
restoring what 1929 and 1930 have taken away. 
here is in prospect a gradual recovery; but 
this will depend both upon the general move- 
ment of business as a whole and upon the 
nergy and skill of individuals. It may be im- 
Possible to recover all the money lost in the 
depression, but it is possible to recover hope 
and confidence in business. This is a year of 


the danger of swollen inventories may be said 
to have been learned. The depression of 1929 
came from a speculation in securities. Market 
prices went to more than twenty times the earn- 
ing power of the securities; and it seems cer- 
tain that the country has learned the folly of 
this type of speculation. These three grave 
causes of depression have been greatly mini- 
mized if not completely removed. 

Money now bears a low interest rate, and this 
rate probably will be kept low. Business, such 
as lumber and construction, needs a_ healthy 
bond market; for bonds finance public construc- 
tion and most other great developments. <A 
threat to the bond market, such as the possi- 
bility of great Government issues to pay a sol- 
dier bonus, is a threat to business recovery. 


The curve of commerce is tending upward, 
and the country is moving out of fear into hope. 
The present is distinctly one for sound and 
intelligent codperation. 

A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., president of 
the National Association, then presented his 


Tells of Manufacturers’ Co-operation 


Following a reading of the financial state- 
ment and several telegrams of greetings, the 
president called upon L. R. Putman, of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Putman pre- 
sented briefly the program of codperation 
which the Southern Pine Association has 
worked out to be presented to an invited group 
of retailers who will be present at the New 
Orleans convention next month. 


The final announcement made at the session 


brought sorrow to the audience. Word was 
received during the day that Charles L. 
Schwartz, of Naperville, had died Tuesday 


morning. Mr. Schwartz is deeply venerated 
among Illinois lumbermen, and the news of his 
passing threw a shadow over the convention. 
Upon motion by Mr. Bryan the convention 
stood a moment in silent memory of this great 
association worker and beloved friend. 


[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 
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February 


Michigan Convention Makes a Widesyr 


It Leads Dealers to the Conclusion That Only Fighting Sale; 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 9.—To canvass or not 
to canvass, to finance or not to finance, to get 
the price or not to get the price, to buy from 
any and all manufacturers or to buy from only 
those manufacturers whose policy it is to sell 
through and to local retailers exclusively, to 
handle lumber only or to branch out into the 
selling of side-lines closely allied with lumber 
(paints, builders’ hardware etc.), to sell the 
complete job and hand the key to the owner 
of the new home, or not to sell the complete 
job and let someone else have the attendant 
trials and tribulations and advertising and con- 
trol of quality and price, to be merchandisers 
in spite of the real work and real thinking in- 
volved or not to be merchandisers but instead 
among those whose trail to the business grave- 
yard is clearly marked by nice red ink—those 
were the thoughts uppermost in the minds of 
the leaders of Michigan’s retail lumber indus- 
try last week during the sessions of the three- 
day forty-second annual convention of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Of 
course they also wanted to see just how much 
fun a man can have in this border city and 
still be perfectly conventional. 

The Book-Cadillac Hotel is a notably fine 
hostelry, the weather man kindly withheld a 
troublesome snow and sleet storm until after the 
ball was over, and an exceptionally strong pro- 
gram had been arranged, so a large number of 
the lumbermen managed to sandwich the con- 
vention in between frenzied order-writing (ef- 
forts), with the result that not only did the 
first day’s registration surpass all previous rec- 
ords but also Secretary Roy B. Walborn, of 
Lansing, was able to announce at several ses- 
sions that the attendance was higher, for the 
particular session involved, than for any corre- 
sponding session in the entire history of the 
organization. These men, like most lumber- 
men of the State, realize that their business 
during the last year or more has not been all 
it ought to be, so they gathered here to see 
what they could do about it by exchanging 
ideas and listening to the counsel of well-in- 
formed, thought-nrovoking speakers. There 
seemed to be little interest in predictions as to 
what the coming months will bring, for these 
men have heard and read prediction after pre- 
diction without being able to turn them into 
orders for any No. 1 common, and the speak- 
ers, too, seemed to feel that any attempt to be 
a prophet is beset with more or less danger. 
It was a convention in which were discussed, 
not prognostications, but methods. The retail- 
ers very apparently are tired of being thrown 
on their backs and then just lying there, curs- 
ing their luck and bad business; they want to, 
and intend to, do something about it. 

After the invocation Wednesday by Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Vance, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, and an address by Commissioner 
Brandt, representative of Mayor Murphy, re- 
sponse was made by Hubert L. North, of Kala- 
mazoo, head of the North Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. At the president’s request the mem- 
bers stood in tribute to the memory of those 
of the association who died during the year: 
Charles A. Baldwin, of Coral; Joseph Bourrie, 
of Cheboygan; W. A. Forbes, of Caro; P. T. 
Johnson, of Milan; Martin J. May, of Hart; 
A. M. Shantz, of Mecosta; George W. Steffens, 
of Fraser; and William J. Hood, jr., of Mt. 
Pleasant. Parson Simpkin and Lee Briggs 
(whose death occurred while he was president 
of the Michigan Builders’ Supply Association) 
were also included in this list. A memorial 
to the ten men was incorporated, later in the 
convention, in the resolutions adopted. Other 


resolutions adopted included a condemnation of 
the importing of lumber produced by convict 
labor, and the association’s endorsement of 
Prof. John C. DeCamp as the best man ob- 
tainable anywhere to succeed the late Prof. 
Crittenden as head of the Department of For- 
estry of Michigan State College at East Lan- 
sing. With Charles A. Pollock, of Coldwater, 
as chairman the resolutions committee was 
composed of Richard Kleinpell, of Flint; C. H. 
Chadsey, of Suttons Bay; C. C. Wescott, of 
Ypsilanti; and H. H. Corwin, of Jackson. 

In his report Secretary Walborn reviewed the 
economic situation and then told of the plans, 
early in the year, to expand the association’s 
service to its members and of the later necessity 
to abandon these plans and instead pare ex- 
penses, which meant dispensing with the serv- 
ices of the field secretary, W. H. Barney, of 
Albion. Mr. Walborn deplored the falling-off 
of district activity which resulted. After Mr. 
Walborn’s report and that of Treasurer Edward 
J. Weeks, Detroit, N. B. Cove, of Hager & 
Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, read a statement 
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which showed that all but one of the ten lead- 
ing chain store organizations did more business 
in 1930 than in 1929. It was a statement inter- 
jected with but little comment, showing only 
that there was some business in the year for 
somebody. 


Aluminum Priming—Where and Why 


A priming coat of aluminum paint will do 
much to protect lumber from the changes in 
moisture content which are mainly responsible 
for paint failures, the lumbermen were informed 
by Samuel H. Knowlton, of Detroit, field pro- 
motion engineer of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, who illustrated his remarks with pictures. 
Competitive prices have resulted frequently in 
the elimination of one coat of paint, which 
means that comparatively more pigment must 
be used to give the necessary color. This 
passes all right at first, the speaker indicated, 
but when time and weather get to work on the 
too-small quantity of linseed oil or other vehi- 
cle and oxidize it, such troubles as checking and 
cracking are the result. Mr. Knowlton called 
this practice of low-price painters “starving the 
priming coat,” and charged it with much of the 
paint troubles that are wrongly laid at the door 
of the lumberman. 





The function of the priming coat is to keep 
out moisture from the wood, to offer a hard 
surface for the outer coat or coats but be syff. 
ciently elastic underneath to “give” with the 
expansion and contraction of the lumber under 
varying degrees of heat and moisture, and to 
keep back or entirely eliminate fungus growth, 
The speaker showed how aluminum paint js 
the most efficient for all these purposes, being 
96 percent efficient in keeping out moisture and 
having a record for holding back fungus growth 
as well as offering an excellent surface for the 
color coats of paint. Paint failures often haye 
been caused, he continued, by the poor construc. 
tion practices of “jerry” builders, who to save 
on building costs use poor materials, and use 
materials wrong. He showed also the advyan- 
tages of mill-primed lumber—among which 
were that the lumber is protected from the 
moisture from mill to home, and that it is 
protected on the back side as well as the face 
side. 


Know How You Are Insured 


Either over-insurance or  under-insurance 
(too much or too little) is expensive for a lum- 
ber retailer, the members were told by M. P. 
Luthy, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago. It is imperative, he continued, 
that the lumberman know just exactly how 
complete is his coverage in event of various 
contingencies that may arise, and, though in- 
frequent, have been known to happen. He 
urged his audience to buy insurance from only 
the man who is thoroughly familiar with in- 
surance needs and insurance policies—if not the 
cost will be too high and the coverage insuff- 
cient. Some of the hazards he mentioned were: 

Fire; windstorms, 
fused with tornadoes (the 
equal to fire insurance); 
sation (this should be 
cation, as accidents do not happen, but are 
caused); automobile liability and other haz- 
ards, including the case of the salesman cov- 
ering his territory, in his own car, in which 
contingent liability is incurred; accidents in 
which people are injured on your premises; 
teams liability; accidents on the railroad spur 
serving your yard; time and earnings insur- 
ance; business interruption insurance; dam- 
age to safe caused by attempts, successful or 
otherwise, to “blow” it; hold-ups, inside the 
office and outside; fidelity bonds; partnership 
insurance, for better bank credit—it should 
be to the amount of at least half of the busi- 
ness and good will. 

Mr. North, of Kalamazoo, the chairman of 
the committee appointed to revise the by-laws, 
presented his report, and as a result it was de- 
cided to increase the directorate from nine to 
eighteen, to have all former presidents who 
still are active in the retail lumber business 
as an advisory committee whose members shall 
also be active members of the board of direc- 
tors, and to have the directors elect the presi 
dent and vice president. A trust fund com- 
mittee of five, to have charge of the $14,500 
which was the operating surplus of the old 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance As 
sociation until the business was sold to the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 
field, Ohio, was also created; the income from 
this money is to be spent by the association. 
The trustees will elect a custodian, who will be 
bonded. ’ 

Frank Day Smith, of Detroit, the association 
counsel, told several of the most important 
points of Michigan’s new lien law, and there 
was much interest in what he had to say, 0 
which the following is a resume: 

If the lumberman, he said, sells through @ 
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contractor he must give the required 15-day 
notice to the owner direct, and if the land is 
owned by man and wife jointly the lumber- 
man must have a signed contract—signed by 
poth of them. The wife can not sign for the 
husband, and the husband can not sign for 
the wife. The dealer can take a note in pay- 
ment and still can file and enforce a lien, al- 
though he can not recover on both. A lien 
has priority over a mortgage if the building 
construction was started before the mortgage 
was given. The dealer can take a title-retain- 
ing contract on a lake cottage, a garage, or 
other similar small buildings. A deed is not 
to be recommended as a security, for it is at 
best only a mortgage. If the building costs 
more than the contract price, the dealer must 
take the loss, for the owner is entitled to his 
pargain. In securing material under bond in 
public improvements, 60-day notice in dupli- 
cate must be given to the board of officers. A 
dealer is a contractor when he works under 
plans and specifications. The present lien law 
gives all those engaged in the building indus- 
try adequate protection, but the Department 
of Commerce uniform lien law is better, for 
it gives a 30-day notice instead of a 15-day 


notice, covers fabricated materials, contains 
an embezzlement clause givinz protection 
against contractors who get paid but who do 
not pay for materials, has an alternative bond 
clause, either husband or wife can sign for 


both, provides for service by registered mail, 
not only as to notice but as to lien, provides 
for bond and transfer of lien security, and 
makes the lien a personal judgment. 


Building as It Must Be 


Lumber dealers and real estate dealers are 
1 the same business—selling homes—so they 
should work together on their common prob- 
lems, declared Leonard P. Reaume, of Detroit, 
president of the National Real Estate Board, 
in a stirring address that caused numerous 
comments. The buying power of the American 
people, especially of those in the “lower brack- 
ets” or wage earners, has gradually declined in 
the last few years, he said, because the over- 
time production has given way to normal pro- 
duction or less-than-normal production. Work- 
ers, however, were inclined to take the over- 
time wage scale as a standard, and when that 
‘lumped off there was much less tendency to 
buy. This, coupled with the rising costs of 
wning the individual home, is cutting down 
the number of small homes. The first job of 
the home-building industry, he maintained, is to 
put price of home-owning within the reach of 
the average family’s pocketbook. 

On Wednesday evening many of the lumber- 
men attended the tenth annual meeting of the 
Old Guard, where a rousing good time was 
had and where a number of prominent old 
timers were called on for talks. At the con- 
clusion a review of the State’s conservation 
problems was interestingly given by Albert 
Stoll, jr., conservation editor of the Detroit 
News, and he also presented three reels of 
movies showing the national park possibilities 
t Isle Royale. 


THURSDAY'S SESSIONS 


_R. E. Saberson, manager of the merchan- 
uising department of the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
‘roducts interests, opened the Thursday ses- 
sions (over which J. A. Braun, of Detroit, pre- 
ded) with a plea to lumbermen to stop sing- 
ing “The Melancholy Days Are Here” and 
substitute for it “The Merchandising Days Are 
Here.” He told of a trip he made to lumber 
yards all over the country, usually without re- 
vealing his identity, to see what the lumber 
industry is doing, and said that he discovered 
that there has been no fundamental change in 
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lumber as it is manufactured and sold at retail, 
in the last 300 years. He also found that lum- 
bermen ‘are vainly attempting to sell to the 
price buyer and to the quality buyer the same 
materials, over the same counter, from the 
same piles, but of course at different prices. 
“The time has come,” he said, “when we can 
no longer expect to do this.” The quality 
buyer usually outnumbers the price buyer at 
least 4 to 1, but this has not been true in the 
lumber field because there has been so little 
appeal to any except the price-buying mind. He 
urged a radical change in the way the lumber 
industry’s product is manufactured and offered 
for inspection and sale, because the Ameri- 
can people tire of the old and want the new. 
He also advocated two separate and distinct 
departments in the retail lumber yard—one for 
the quality buyer, where he can be shown the 
quality he is getting, and the other for the 
price buyer, where he can talk price and be 
right in his element. The latter Mr. Saberson 
compared to the bargain basements maintained 
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by the great merchant princes such as Marshall 
Field and John Wanamaker and others. 

Aggressive leadership and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the building business is needed by re- 
tail lumbermen now as never before, the big 
audience was told by A. J. Hager, of Lansing, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The industry in reality is 
facing a real opportunity, for in this 3000th 
generation the average workman has more con- 
veniences than had the kings of old, and de- 
mands more. The industry should be in a 
good condition now but it is not, and “Al” did 
not mince words in laying the blame on the 
management, which did not insist on a profit 
on what it sold. 


“Management in this industry has not done 
a good job,” he said, and added that when the 
automobile and radio industries have been able 
to get 20 cents of the consumer’s dollar, and 
19 cents of it goes to food and clothing and 
only 5.6 cents to housing, “it is our own fault.” 
There is a lack of sufficient knowledge of the 
product to tell the consumer what he wants 
and needs to know, and even “an indifference 
to our own problems, as you can see by the 
great numbers of dealers all over Michigan who 
ought to be at this convention, and are not.” 
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Survey of Lumber Retailer’s Problems 


nanship Will Win Their Share of the Consumers’ Dollars in 1931 


This also is evidence in the lack of interest 
taken by lumbermen when building codes are 
drafted. Mr. Hager urged the retailers to 
meet oftener in local groups, to study the lum- 
ber products, the customer, and the customer’s 
needs, and to pay attention to costs. He urged 
them, too, to read carefully the pamphlets 
showing the costs in Mountain States dealers’ 
yards, which were distributed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He also reminded the dealers 
that it was they who demanded such things as 
the car card, and they should use these cards. 
“The manufacturer expects you to be a good 
merchandiser,” he said. “The biggest need of 
the industry is a general awakening to the 
need of working for ourselves. We need to 
put our shoulders to the wheel and give time 
to our local groups. The State and national 
associations will take care of the State and 
national matters, but the main thing is for each 
of us to take care of our local problems. Lack 
of backbone had something to do with this de- 
pression.” 


The Fighter Will Be Rewarded 


“The year 1931 is going to reward the fighter, 
but it’s going to be just too bad for the ex- 
cess baggage that’s been just hanging,” opined 
Harry J. Colman, of Chicago, business analyst 
and counsellor, who focused attention on where 
the rising costs are leading the lumber indus- 
try. He suggested the possibilities of mergers 
as means of cutting the costs, basing this on 
the idea that since there are too many yards 
for the business in almost any territory 
one might mention, the modern thing to do is 
to merge. “But,” he cautioned, “unless the 
merger offers a real advantage over competi- 
tion, be hesitant.” He told the lumbermen that 
they should not expect “a merchandiser’s profit 
with a mere warehousing service.” He agreed 
that financing is a good thing, but was doubt- 
ful of present financing systems, and advocated 
instead that the man who lives in the home 
should be the one who does the borrowing and 
paying. Mr. Colman suggested that the lum- 
berman should eliminate many costs by scan- 
ning his operating statement, observing which 
items produced the most profit, and then con- 
centrating efforts on those items. His hearers 
were told that they should carefully consider 
what any proposed plan of action will cost 
them and what it will produce :n profit before 
they accept, and that it is not always the good 
policy to co-onerate with manufacturers in 
their merchandising plans. 

Retail lumbermen must insist that the manu- 
facturers with whom they deal shall be com- 
mitted to a policy of dealer distribution exclu- 
sively, if they are to curb the practice of direct 
selling by manufacturers, said Adolph Pfund, 
the secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Also the retailers must 
be good merchandisers of the manufacturer’s 
product if there is any hope the manufacturer 
will care for retail distribution. He said that 
paint and hardware are logical departments of 
a retail lumber store. In closing he said, 
“Stick by the manufacturer who has an interest 
in you.” 

“Put on a survey of your territory, one way 
or another, and then change suspects into pros- 
pects and prospects into customers,” said Tom 
Lehon, of Chicago, vice president and general 
manager of the Lehon Co. He told of the 
activities of mail-order houses, which he re- 
marked will not bother with a town where the 
established local dealer or dealers already care 
for the community’s needs in wide-awake man- 
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ner. “The best way to meet competition,” he 
said, “is to furnish competition.” 

A. S. Boisfontaine, of New Orleans, La., 
assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, was present, he said, to invite the 
retailers to the annual meeting of the pine 
association, where will be decided “the lines 
along which the new models in southern pine 
will be designed.” He told them also of the 
increasingly successful efforts to bring the 
product of the small mills, which produce half 
of the southern pine, uniformly up to a stand- 
ard which will reflect credit upon southern pine 
generally. 

Thursday evening the Michigan Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash and Door Sales- 
men held its annual meeting, and elected the 
following officers: 

President—L. O. Smith, of Smith-Whitman 
& Co., Detroit. 

Vice president—M. J. 
Sash & Door Co., Detroit, 


Patterson, Patterson 


Secretary-treasurer—Harry M. 
troit. 


Jessop, De- 


Directors—R. H. Hagerman, of Flint; R. A. 
McGrath, of Royal Oak; C. W. Scott, of De- 
troit; Carl Bornheimer, of Saginaw; Clyde Kin- 
ney, of Lansing; Paul Smith, of Bay City. 

Mr. Hagerman, the retiring president, pre- 
sided until the close of the meeting, when he 
turned over the gavel to Mr. Smith. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 

The Friday business sessions were given over 
entirely to discussions, with various leaders and 
with Charles A. Pollock as chairman. Mr. 
North, of Kalamazoo, led the first discussion, 
concerning “What may we expect from mail 
order competition,” and his answer was, “The 
retail lumbermen can expect that they’re either 
going to be made real merchandisers or they 
will get out of business.” He then introduced 
W. D. Sawler, of Chicago, who formerly was 
in charge of the advertising and sales of build- 
ing materials for Sears, Roebuck & Co. but who 
now is in the merchandising department of 
the Morgan Sash & Door Co. He showed a 
program of merchandising he had worked out 
for a New Jersey dealer and which had proved 
most successful, showing that mail order com- 
petition can be met. He said, however, that it 
must be given thought and hard work, that 
mail order companies are furnishing better 
materials and better service than ever, and that 
one of the lumberman’s best opportunities is 
to work with local contractors. These, though, 
will not be content to furnish only the labor 
and so lose their own identity. 

Ray Hall, of Owosso, described in detail his 
own roofing department, and urged his friends 
to realize the need of specialization, for a cus- 
tomer prefers to buy from the specialist be- 
cause he thinks he will get more intelligent 
service. He said to first analyze the business, 
and concentrate on the money-making end. The 
overhead at 18 percent, sales 12, carrying 
charge 8, profit 12, and cost of product (in- 
cluding laying charge), 50 percent, was a com- 
bination he used to illustrate what he had to 
say, and he showed that if there were any of 
this price lopped off, it would come from the 
12 percent profit. He gets sales leads from 
drivers and other employees, and from con- 
tractors and friends, and he said “Once we get 
the name of a prospect we keep after him until 
we get him. Some of our prospects were on 
our list five years, but we finally sold them.” 
This company regularly inspects roofs it has 
sold, and finds that the inspection of a roof 
that needs no attention is good advertising; it 
is listed under overhead. Mr. Hall described 
the tactics of traveling roofers, who get high 
prices for service not always of the best, which 
the customers learn to their sorrow. 

Mr. Pollock asked the speaker, “How many 
red cedar shingles do you sell?” and the reply 
was that an ordinance prohibiting all but edge- 
grain shingles keeps the number down. Mr. 
Pollock then declared “I maintain there is no 
roof manufactured today that gives the cus- 
tomer such. value as good 5X red cedar 
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shingles,’ and the enthusiastic applause which 
greeted this was its own indication of the 
sentiments of the members. 

In answering the question “What items 
should a retail lumber dealer handle?” Archie 
Kane, of Grand Ledge, said that the retailer 
should include in his stock not only lumber, 
millwork, and such materials but also insula- 
tion, roofing, paint, hardware, perhaps heating 
and plumbing, nails, and other materials neces- 
sary to allow him to sell the completed job 
and deliver the key to the customer. He cau- 
tioned, however, against letting any too-en- 
thusiastic salesman induce the retailer to stock 
a line that will not sell. In this connection 
Mr. Hall remarked that his paint department 
last year sold $6,500 worth of paint, a turn- 
over of about one and a half times, but Mr. 
Kane suggested that this could not be general, 
for Mr. Hall’s place is quite near the center 
of Owosso, and his (Mr. Kane’s) yard is fur- 
ther out, so he did not have such a good-look- 
ing report to make. Mr. Pollock reported that 
he finds coal-stokers a good sideline for those 
dealers who handle coal, and a show of hands 
indicated that about 40 percent of the members 
present do handle coal. The chairman also 
remarked that for the first time there was a 
showing of refrigeration (Frigidaire) at the 
convention exhibits, and that dealers in the 
East find this worth handling. 


Harry Brattin, of Shepherd, discussing qual- 
ity versus price, reported that he has been 
buying and selling strictly on quality for the 
last seventeen years and that it is the best 
policy in the long run. “Oh, sometimes we 
lose a job, but if others want the after-effect 
of selling on price, I say let them have it.” 
He told of one instance in which he bought 
out a competitor and had some cheap siding 
in his sheds. A customer insisted on buying 
it, because of price, despite the lumberman’s 
warning, and only a year later came back 
with complaints. “Because he was a good cus- 
tomer I had to give him a thousand feet of 
red cedar siding.” Mr. Brattin sells high qual- 
ity shingles where his competitor has difficulty 
in selling cheap shingles, and sold 8,000 pounds 
of rust-proof nails at 12 cents when his com- 
petitor thought nothing but cheaper nails at 6 
cents would go in that market. He has an 
increasing non-competitive market, started when 
he put on a building show. 

Co-operation within the building industry 
was advanced by Eugene Webb, of Detroit, 
as one of the surest methods of cutting down 
rising selling costs. He spoke also of central 
distribution yards, personal solicitation, and the 
sale of anything that goes into the building of 
a house as methods, and of remodeling and 
modernizing as vehicles of this campaign. 


Friday Afternoon 


Opening the afternoon session E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, of Detroit, gave one of his “Target 
Talks,” similar to others he has given at other 
conventions and which has been reported in 
full in the January 24 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Lawrence Kilmer, president of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, gave a short speech of greeting from his 
organization. 

In talking on developing leads to new busi- 
ness C. C. Wescott, of Ypsilanti, said that the 
dealer should sell himself, his whole organiza- 
tion and their families, the contractors and the 
community at large on the idea that his busi- 
ness is an important one, and then keep them 
sold with frequent “pep talks.” He _ believes 
that with such a campaign the leads will be 
sure to be forthcoming. Roy C. Fuller, of 
Hastings, reported that he still is getting busi- 
ness as a result of a building show last March, 
which in two days brought 2,200 visitors, and 
cost $300, a little over 7 cents a visitor. Mr. 
Brattin said that his building show attracted 
3,000 people in one day and cost $400, produc- 
ing a 25-percent increase in business. There 
was difference of opinion among those present 
as to the advisability of “cold turkey” door-to- 
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door solicitation, one man reporting that jt is 
not the thing to do, while another man said 
that one day’s solicitation of that sort brought 
his company $4,500 worth of business, and 
forced him into the plan of selling and cop. 
tracting the whole job. Another man found 
that a letter asking a talk on home improvement 
immediately got a large number of replies 
which led to profitable calls. 

A guest speaker who was unexpected was 
Orville H. Greene, of the Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y. He was intro. 
duced by Mr. Hager. Mr. Greene reported 
that his firm had 35 percent less volume oj 
business in 1929 than in 1928, and less in 1939 
than in 1929, but each year it paid a dividend 
and made money. He did not have the appear. 
ance of one who is worried about opportuni. 
ties in the lumber business. “We sell at the 
long price because we have a one-price figure.” 
He has plenty of admiration for the mail-order 
house, and is not sure but lumber associations 
should invite a mail-order merchandiser to be 
one of the speakers at conventions. He urged 
the training of employees, and insistence that 
men earn the big salaries they get. “There are 
men in the lumber industry drawing $20,000 
salaries that couldn’t get $6,000 on the open 
market.” He also urged his friends to do any- 
thing possible in a sensational way, to keep 
the industry in the public mind, and in this 
respect lauded Mr. Hager’s airplane visits to 
conventions. “We sell everything but plumb- 
ing and heating, and we give fifteen years to 
pay if necessary. In a few years I expect 
we'll be selling the house furnished, and a car 
in the garage.” 


Election of Officers 


The new directors of the association were 
elected as suggested by the nominating com- 
mittee, of which Robert Restrick, of Detroit, 
was chairman, and the new board of directors 
met immediately and re-elected Mr. Cove presi- 
dent. The officers who will serve with him 
this year are: 

President—Norman 
Lumber Co., Lansing. 


Vice president—Edward J. Weeks, 
Lumber & Coal Co., Detroit. 


Secretary—Roy B. Walborn, Lansing. 


Treasurer—Harry Brattin, F. J. Brattin & 
Son, Shepherd. 

Directors—Hobart H. Corwin, Corwin Lun- 
ber Co., Jackson; Deo Courville, Deo Courville 
Lumber Co., Frankfort; Emmett Godfrey, Citi- 
zens’ Lumber Co., Sturgis; Herman Hughes, 
Herman Hughes Lumber Co., Flint; Clyde 
Lawson, Lawson Lumber & Coal Co., Royal 
Oak; Levi Marshall, Marshall-Wright Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Ionia; William Olson, Olson Lum- 
ber Co., Manistee; T. P. Peterson, Grayling 
Box Co. (Inc.), Grayling; R. H. Rayburn, 
Island Mill Lumber Co. (Inc.), Alpena; George 
Sinclair, Sinclair Lumber & Fuel Co. (Inc.), 
Grand Rapids; C. C. Wescott, Hartwick-West- 
cott Lumber Co. (Inc.), Ypsilanti; George 
Whitney, Bad Axe Lumber Co., Bad Axe; Peter 
Van Zylen, Peter Van Zylen Lumber Co, 
Grand Haven; Herman Zahnow, Saginaw Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Saginaw; Homer Zipp, Georsé 
T. Zipp Lumber Co., Petoskey. The president, 
vice president and treasurer are also directors. 


Cove, Hager & Cove 


Weeks 


At the annual banquet in the evening John 
C. Stuart, of Detroit, was the jovial toastmas- 
ter who introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Maj. Norman Allan Imrie, head of Culver 
Military Academy, whose description of a re 
cent good-will trip to Europe by 200 Amefi- 
cans was most entertaining. Mr. Cove pre 
sented the ladies’ entertainment committee 
chairman, Mrs. Edward Weeks, of Detroit, 


with a huge bouquet of flowers, and introduced 


the other committee members, Mrs. Restrick, 
Mrs. Fred McCaul, and Mrs. Wescott. He 
also introduced two men who did especially 
hard work at the convention—Hunter Gaines 
and J. A. Braun. E. S. Nail, of Mansfeld, 


Ohio, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co., presented the awards in the cleat 
yard contest. The bronze plaque of first awat 
in the class of yards with planing mill wert 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Pledged to Make Business Better 


lowans, With 1200 Registered at Annual, Told How in Addresses Replete 
With Practical Suggestions—Creative Salesmanship Stressed as a Necessity 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 9.—“We Will Make 
Business Better This Year,” was the slogan of 
the annual convention of the lowa Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association held here Feb. 3, 
4 and 5, at the Coliseum. How to accomplish 
that end was the theme of every address deliv- 
ered during the three days in convention hall, 
and the subject of most of the conversation 
around the booths of the more than 70 manufac- 
turers and exhibitors. [Nore: A brief tele- 
graphic report of the first session appeared on 
page 65 of the Feb. 7 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOor. ] 

The consensus was expressed by B. C. Beck- 
man, president of the Beckman-Dawson Roofing 
Co. Chicago, Wednesday, when he said, “The 
merchandising days are here; the lazy days are 
over.” 

Speakers stressed the idea that Iowa lum- 
bermen must create business in their communi- 
ties, that they must sell ideas instead of ma- 
terials and that they must give intensive study 
to the needs of residents in both city and rural 
areas. Creative salesmanship was stressed as 
never before. “Old Man Depression” was 
buried with appropriate ceremonies Wednesday 
evening, and the several hundred Iowa lumber 
and material retailers went home Friday re- 
solved to become the master salesmen of their 
town or city. 

The convention registration of more than 
1,200 was the largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation, and the building materials exposition 
also exceeded any previous show here. 


OPENING SESSION 


The convention opened 
with a welcome address by 
Crouch, of Des Moines. The annual address of 
President A. L. Alcorn, of Cedar Rapids, was 
an appeal for real salesmanship and more ac- 
tivity on the part of the lumbermen. “We have 
made no adequate appeal to the idle purchasing 
power here in Iowa,” he said. “Our business 
can be made as profitable and stable as any, if 
we will only get busy and go after the remode!- 
ing, repainting and refencing jobs that need to 
be done. All signs point to better business 
ahead. The first month of 1931 has shown im- 
provement. Let’s quit singing ‘Am I Blue’ and 
get our share of the community dollar.” 

A. J. Hager, president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, followed with 
the statement that he has always been a “bear” 
n America and her opportunities. He pointed 
out that there will be plenty of money spent in 
1931, and that it will depend on the individual 
lumber dealer whether or not he gets his 
share of it. 

He decried the prevalence of “silly price com- 
petition” and declared, “One reason why busi- 
ness is not as good as it ought to be is that we 
have been sacrificing profits for the sake of 
volume.” He insisted that the battle is not be- 
tween dealers in the same town or county, but 
hetween the lumber industry and other indus- 
tries which are vying with each other for a 
share of the public payroll. He said one reason 
the automobile and radio dealers have been get- 
ing the lumberman’s part of the payroll is be- 
Cause the lumber dealer in too many instances 
fas not used modern sales psychology. 

Mr. Hager emphasized that the lumber re- 
taller will not stand for any half-way measures 
on the part of manufacturers who try to sell to 
him and his customers at the same time. 


Retailer Must Know His Business 


J. B. Clay, president of the Clay Equipment 
Co, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, brought a message of 


Tuesday afternoon 
Mayor Parker L. 


cheer to the lumbermen, but warned them that 
even after good times have returned in full 
force the lumber dealer must know his business 
and his customers’ business if he is to compete 
on equal terms with other high-powered sales 
organizations. He insisted that there is no un- 
employment in Iowa, and mentioned that his 
factory is working and filling the warehouses, 
because he is expecting good business this year. 


W. J. Goodwin, president of the Goodwin 
Brick & Tile Co., Des Moines, told the lumber- 
men that Iowa’s income will be more than one 
billion dollars in 1931, and that they must be 
ready to go out and get business. He advocated 
that each dealer make a survey of his trade area 
to determine the building needs of each resident. 
He said the dealers would then be in a position 
to seek sales intelli- 
gently. The idea that 
anything in the way of 
improvements sold to 
either city or rural 
resident is an asset to 
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his property was 
brought out by the 
speaker as a _ selling 
point. 

Paul Kendall, adver- 
tising manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., sug- 
gested that the late slump was due to a “loss of 
consumer appetite caused by fear.” He asserted 
that a depression is always followed by good 
times, and expressed the belief that the turning 
point has already been reached. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Secretary C. D. Marckres, of Des Moines, 
opened the Wednesday afternoon session by in- 
troducing several guests, among them, Henry H. 
Westerman, Montgomery, Minn., president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
The visitor mentioned that the lumbermen’s 
associations have proved their worth, and that 
they are more of a necessity now than ever 
before, because it requires concerted effort to 
battle for the good of the industry. 

B. C. Beckman, president of the Beckman- 
Dawson Roofing Co., told the Iowans, “You 
don’t know what depression is. I have traveled 
from Denver to the Atlantic coast in recent 
weeks, and if you want to know what real de- 
pression is, go to the big industrial centers. 
Manufacturers used red ink by the barrel there 
to make out last year’s balance sheets. 


Mr. Beckman warned that the old days when 


cS mB 
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the dealer could sit at his desk and wait for 
customers to come in are gone, and that the 
merchandising days are here. He said he has 
noticed a much better feeling throughout the 
central West, and looks for a steady improve- 
ment in trade. 

“Co-operation between tenant and landlord is 
the only thing that will save the farm, and the 
only thing that will help the lumber business in 
rural communities,” said Dr. C. L. Wendt, of 
Canton, S. D., who spoke on “Permanent Im- 
provements on Tenant Farms.” The physician 
advocated that landlord and tenant go 50-50 in 
buying livestock for the farm, and by sharing 
equally in the profits, both will retain interest 
in the permanent improvement and upkeep of 
the farm, its buildings, fences etc. He stressed 
the point that where such an arrangement is 
made, the lumber dealer has a customer for 
modern barns, chicken houses, hog houses, 
fences and other improvements which go with 
livestock and poultry production. 

The speaker declared that six out of every 
ten farms are now occupied by tenants, and that 
the importance of tenant-landlord co-operation 
can not be stressed too strongly. He said where 
straight cash or grain rent is paid, neither tenant 
nor landlord is particularly interested in perma- 
nent improvements. 


Housing and Livestock Production Cost 


Dave Livingston of Chicago, traveling repre- 
sentative of Successful Farming, and a former 
Iowan, gave the lumbermen plenty to think 
about when he recounted the results of experi- 
ments which demonstrated that housing is as 
important in decreasing the production cost of 
livestock as any other factor. 

He gave figures to show that milk production 
has decreased as much as 10 percent where cows 
were kept in improper and ill-ventilated build- 
ings. He showed that proper hog houses pre- 
vent chilling of early farrowed pigs, and save 
losses caused by sows lying on pigs. He urged 
the lumber dealers to learn these facts which 
the college experiment stations have discov- 
ered by actual experiments, and then use them 
on the farmers in their communities. 

“You can absolutely prove to a farmer that 
he is paying for hog houses, modern insulated 
and ventilated cow barns and chicken houses 
whether he buys them or not,” said Mr. Living- 
ston. “You can prove to him that it will be 
dollars and cents in his pocket to get these 
up-to-date improvements.” 

Mr. Livingston also suggested farm home re- 
modeling as another fertile field for the lumber 
dealer. He advised the dealers to work out re- 
modeling plans for certain customers, and sell 
the idea to them. He declared 1931 will see a 
big demand for cement, tile, paint, machine sheds 
and farm fences, if the lumbermen will get out 
and contact the farmers. 

Harry Fogleman, instructor in the college of 
commerce of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
gave the Iowa dealers two large but enjoyable 
doses of scientific salesmanship Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday morning. He insisted 
that any man can improve his sales ability, and 
that the effort put forth toward mastering the 
science of salesmanship will pay large returns. 

Mr. Fogleman stressed ability, reliability, 
honesty, aggressiveness, and above all, the close 
study of the customer preliminary to any at- 
tempt to make a sale. He said any other method 
was working in the dark. He contended that 
there is no profit in the first sale made to a 
customer, and that only after he has been made 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Western Piners in Silver Anniversary 


Early History of Association Reviewed and Accomplishments Commended—Members 
Urged to Present United Front in Combatting Unfair Practices and Competition 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 11.—The silver anni- 
versary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association was celebrated in the Davenport 
Hotel here with a two-day meeting, which was 
replete with constructive discussion and was 
nearly 100 percent representative, all but two 
member firms being in attendance. Twenty-five 
years of progress in the manufacture of Inland 
Empire forest products—Pondosa pine, Idaho 
white pine, fir and larch—was fittingly recog- 
nized in what might be termed a prologue. 

Before formally bringing the meeting to order 
President Walter Leuthold called attention to 
the death of three prominent and well loved 
members of the organization during the last 
year, M. J. Scanlon, J. P. Lansing and Robert 
Anderson, and the membership stood for a mo- 
ment in silence out of respect to these departed 
leaders. 

The president then called attention to the 
origin of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, mentioning that three of the orig- 
inal members were present, namely, J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick, Spokane; Joseph Stoddard, Baker, 
Ore.; E. F. C. Van Dissel, Spokane. Each of 
these pioneers in turn told of some of the inci- 
dents in the formation of the association. 
Others in the gathering who have helped guide 
the destinies of the organization through a large 
part of the last twenty-five years were also 
honored. 

Mr. McGoldrick told of the first organization 
which was known as the Shippers’ Guide and 
of which Mr. Van Dissel was chairman. Later 
the Western Pine Shippers’ Association came 
into existence and out of this grew the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Van 
Dissel, in speaking of the early days, stated 
that lumbermen were always poor and they 
held their first meeting in a back room of the 
Spokane Hotel. There the little baby was born 
which developed into the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Stoddard recalled 
that he made his first trip to Spokane in 1903 
to attend a lumber meeting. 


Points to Need for Courage 


W. C. Geddes, of Winchester, Idaho, one 
of the early members, stated that in all these 
years he had never seen a time when more 
courage was needed by the lumbermen than 
the present. He recalled that a year and a half 
ago he forecast that the Inland Empire lumber 
industry was entering the blackest fog it had 
ever encountered. Said he: “Today I believe 
we are at the bottom of the blackest fog we 
have ever been in. I think I can see some light 
ahead, but we need greatest amount of courage 
to climb up the hill out of this fog.” He called 
attention to the bulletin board and the impor- 
tance of the display of advertising material, 
and paid a high tribute to the achievements of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont., introduced 
as “Old Counsellor” and “Young Warhorse,” 
spoke of the fellowship of the members through- 
out the many years of association activities and 
recalled that many times the members had 
seemed entirely discouraged but the organiza- 
tion had always come to the front. 


OPENING SESSION 


Following this informal silver anniversary 
ceremony the association got down to business. 
The sentiment of the gathering immediately 
changed; words overworked in discussions were 
war, battle, fight, work, courage, guts. It 
might be said that the war mentioned was not 
civil war within the ranks of the organization 


but a war with a united front presented against 
any unfair practices in competition of other 
building materials or other wood species. Ad- 
vertising, field work, research and trade promo- 
tion furnish the ammunition. 

President Leuthold’s opening address was 
extemporaneous, brief and informal. He re- 
ferred to the war of 1930 and asked, if it is 
over, who won it. He deplored the fact that 
while the association is the recognized standard 
for Inland Empire lumber products much of the 
production in the district is failing to support 
it, leaving practically half of the production to 
carry the load. Mr. Leuthold said, in sub- 
stance: “We of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association are in a war and must battle 
to hold our position, not only in competition 
with other materials, but, we may as well admit 
it, in competition with other species.” 


Work of Association Reviewed 


Secretary-Manager S. V. Fullaway, jr., 
briefly reviewed the work of the various de- 
partments of the association during the last 
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year, and pointed out that the greatest need of 
the industry is additional field men. 

N. L. Cary, association advertising manager, 
told of the advertising and trade promotion 
work. He first called attention to two new 
publications which the association had just 
issued, and copies of which were distributed to 
the membership. One of them is devoted to 
Pondosa pine, a second to Idaho white pine. A 
third one (being prepared) is to cover larch. 
It was the generally accepted opinion that these 
publications represent the most meritorious 
work along that line that the association has 
ever accomplished. The booklets are replete 
with illustrations showing grades, uses and pro- 
duction, and seasoning methods. They add 
much to the authoritative literature on Inland 
Empire woods. Mr. Cary told of the perma- 
nent exhibit of Inland Empire grades which is 
being used for displays at dealers’ conventions. 
He also told of the progress that had been 
made in field work trade promotion activities. 

He spoke of the plans for 1931. Because of 
low production, trade promotion revenue has 
been greatly reduced and the activities have 
necessarily been curtailed. During 1931 the 
association will continue to advertise in archi- 
tect and dealer publications. Also the work of 
convention exhibits will be continued, publica- 


tion of the larch booklet will be completed ang 
other activities carried on. He stated that trade 
promotion work by field men deserves greater 
support. 

Department Work Commended 

The advertising committee, the association 
staff and N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency 
were all highly commended and complimented 
for their accomplishments, even under the cyr. 
tailed budget. One department of the associa. 
tion which has shown marked progress and js 
becoming of increasing importance is that of 
seasoning and research in charge of Albert 
Hermann, who discussed some of the activities 
of his department and the association research 
laboratory. He pointed to the steady improve. 
ment in seasoning practices over the last few 
years. One evidence of this is seen in fewer 
complaints on seasoning. He told of the prog- 
ress in laboratory research or shrinkage. A 
proper analysis of this study has not been made 
owing to press of other work. Among other 
things the laboratory is working on sash joint 
studies and heat transmission. Density studies 
on larch have been encouraging and show possi- 
bilities of development of structural grades of 
this species. 

One of the subjects that have caused much 
work for this department is Federal specifica- 
tion for comparable grades between species, 
Mr. Hermann expressed disapproval of the 
recent options adopted by the Department of 
Commerce for bids on Government purchases. 
He felt these specifications discriminated in 
favor of members of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ trade extension bureau. He als 
criticized some of the advertising of other spe- 
cies for casting reflections on the merits of 
soft pine. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Immediately after lunch, A. O. Lund, in 
charge of extension work in the factory field, 
discussed the markets for Pondosa and Idaho 
white pine as he found them. During the last 
year he has carried on an investigation of how 
and where these products are used and how 
they are looked upon by the users. From his 
survey he gave details of the amounts of dif- 
ferent species being used by the factory trade 
in various centers. His investigation developed 
very little complaint and general satisfaction 
with the Inland Empire pines. Mr. Lund’s re- 
port was enthusiastically received and ordered 
printed and distributed to the membership. 

For the last seven years, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
nationally prominent advertising agency, has 
handled the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation advertising. Association members get- 
erally were loud in their praise of this company. 
H. W. Cook, of the Ayer agency, told briefly 
of the general plans for 1931. He said there 
is only one consideration in respect to the rela- 
tionship between this company and its clients. 
This consideration is whether or not the orgat- 
ization has courage and a quality product. To 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
he attributed the highest courage and the high- 
est quality of product. He pledged the unfail- 
ing effort and support of the Ayer organization 
for the coming year in placing Inland Empire 
products on the pinnacle they deserve. 


Urged to Stress Association Membership 


J. F. Coleman, chairman of the membership 
committee, urged all members to stress associa 
tion membership in their individual advertising. 
He suggested that members could secure the 
co-operation of the association advertising de 
partment to incorporate this idea into their ad- 
vertising. His opinion was that the individual 
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could capitalize the advantages accruing to buy- 
ers in purchasing from association members. 
Dr. E. E. Hubert, head of the department of 
estry, University of Idaho, again told of the 
progress in various studies being conducted by 
ts research department. His work at the uni- 
versity for a number of years has been of in- 
estimable value to the Inland Empire lumber 


for 


industry. The two principal subjects which he 
discussed were, “How Well the Insulation 
toards Resist Decay,” and “Science Treats 


Rheumatic Joints of Window Sash.” 

Applause greeted the reading of a dispatch 
from Washington telling of the action of the 
United States Treasury Department barring 
Russian pulpwood and lumber unless it can be 
shown they have not been produced by forced 
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or convict labor. Later a resolution was passed 
to the effect that all efforts to combat the men- 
ace of Russian convict-made lumber should be 
given the active support of senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

M. T. McGoldrick, chairman of the grading 
rules committee, discussed the work of that 
committee and proposed changes in rules. 


Traffic Matters Reviewed 


Traffic matters were reviewed by H. A. Gillis, 
manager of the association’s traffic department. 
He gave a resume of rate activities during the 
last year. There were but two rate reductions 
of importance to western pine manufacturers. 
One was a reduction by the Hill lines to cer- 
tain points in southwestern territory; also 
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lower rates were granted from Inland Empire 
points to Pacific ports on lumber for trans- 
shipment by vessel. 

D. I. Stoddard, Baker, Ore., said the activi- 
ties of the traffic committee had been covered 
in Mr. Gillis’ report. He spoke of rail and 
water competition, as well as truck competi- 
tion, and the possibility of further rail rate 
reductions in the future. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the Wednesday morning session suitable 
resolutions of sympathy were passed on the 
deaths of M. J. Scanlon, Robert Anderson and 
J. P. Lansing. A telegram was sent to A. W. 
Laird, president of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 

(Continued on Page 63) 


Say Advertising Benefits Cedar 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—“Glad to see 
1930 past, and hopeful of 1931” might be called 
the keynote of the Northern White Cedar As- 
sociation, meeting in annual convention here to- 
day. The first note to that effect was sounded 
by L. A. Furlong, National Pole & Treating 
Co. Minneapolis, in his address opening the 
first day’s session. 

“We were all glad to have the year 1930 
draw to a close,” Mr. Furlong said, “and there 
is no use of a post-mortem. It was a year of 
declining values and drastic readjustment in all 
lines of business. It is a wonder that we all 
survived and came through.” 

Optimistic notes were sounded by several of 
the other speakers, and a number of individ- 
uals expressed their opinions privately that “the 
outlook for 1931 is much better than we be- 
lieved possible a few months ago.” 

After the president’s short talk and the read- 
ing of a few routine reports W. L. Lafean, 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, submitted his 
report as Chamber of Commerce national coun- 
cillor, which chiefly concerned State legislation 
covering taxation on growing forests and wood 
utilization. 


Only Advertising Can Do It 


Hart Anderson, advertising manager for the 
Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, in his report as 
chairman of the pole advertising committee, 
stressed the value of trade journal advertising, 
as did several of those commenting on his talk. 
L. A. Page said he was satisfied with the work 
of the committee and believed “we should do 
about the same this year.” 

We must keep the white cedar pole before 


the buyer, and only advertising can do it, 
he commented. If we sit back and say noth- 
ing we'll find ourselves headed out of the 


picture. There are plenty of poles to take 
care of the demand, and there will be for 
some years to come, but the demand for poles 


will cease before potential stocks are ex- 
hausted if we don’t advertise. 

There’s still considerable merchantable 
chestnut left, Mr. Lafean pointed out, al- 


though a lot of it has blight, which doesn’t 
necessarily affect its usefulness. Yet little 
of it is used any more because the public 
doesn’t know anything about it. The same 
may happen to white cedar. 

One of our difficulties is that pine can be 
purchased for less money than white cedar 
in certain territories. We must set our prices 
with a view to meeting that competition. 
Much of the pine used is used because it is 
cheaper, with little regard to the relative 
Value of the woods. I think by all means we 
Should advertise if our finances will permit. 
If chestnut poles had been advertised a little 
More, demand for them might not have died 
out. 

Reporting for the railroad committee in the 
absence of R. J. Henderson, of Minneapolis, V. 
L. Hall, of Milwaukee, spoke of proposed 
changes in the I. C. C. act in order to lessen 
the work necessary in reparations hearings, but 
fecommended that the association oppose any 
changes, 

“I want to stress the necessity for increasing 
membership,” said J. E, Gerich, of MacGillis & 


Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, opening his report on 
publicity and welfare. “It is continuing to be 
more and more of an uphill job to sell poles, 
particularly in competition with southern pine. 
Every effort must be made to impress upon 
State highway commissions the value of cedar 
posts for guard rail purposes, or steel posts 
and other kinds will be substituted. But re- 
member that anyone who is deliberately ship- 
ping poor quality material is jeopardizing fu- 
ture demand for cedar.” 

T. M. Partridge, of T. M. Partridge Co., 
Minneapolis, said it would be well to point out 
to highway commissions that certain kinds of 
wood posts do not take paint readily and thus 
are ineffective as guard rail posts at night, 
while cedar posts are ideal for the purpose. 

E. N. Whyte, of Curry & Whyte Co., Du- 
luth, struck a very optimistic note in his re- 
port for the tie committee. “While railroads 
just now are purchasing only about 30 percent 
of normal, and are paying 10 cents less per 
tie, they must begin to lay in replacement ma- 
terial soon,” he said. “By next fall we can all 
look for an unusually large tie business, be- 
cause the railroads must have them.” He 
urged, however, that markets should be found 
for small ties and tamarack. 


Value of Insurance Stressed 


Albert N. Wold of Minneapolis, reporting at 
the Tuesday afternoon session on “Insurance,” 
said he believed “the members have come to 
realize the importance of insurance, both from 
the humanitarian and dollars and cents stand- 
points. If one plant falls down on its safety 
job we all pay the penalty,” he pointed out, 
“so it is up to us to get solidly behind our pro- 
gram.” 

It was suggested that the work of the asso- 
ciation “benefits the Western Red Cedar Asso- 
ciation as well,” and someone added that “such 
work as we are doing can not but benefit all 
similar industries.” 

The insurance report was characterized by 
members as one of the most instructive they 
had ever heard on the subject, and the some- 
what lengthy document will be incorporated 
in the secretary’s report of the convention, to 
be mailed to all members. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 11.—‘“Our com- 
mittee was successful in its efforts to keep posts 
and poles off the dutiable list when the. new 
tariff law was enacted at Washington,” T. M. 
Partridge said, reporting for the legislative 
committee at the Wednesday session. Mr. 
Partridge also spoke at some length on taxa- 
tion within the State. 

Reporting for the pole committee, G. H. Ram- 
sey cited statistics to show that the pole out- 
put was at its peak in 1920, when some 900,000 
poles were manufactured. In 1921, he said, 
production dropped to 300,000 poles, while in 
1922 the number was placed at 500,000, a figure 
which has been approximated every year since 
then. “Improved specifications have helped the 


pole market greatly,” he said. “Last year 58 
percent of the poles sold were 20 feet in length; 
38 percent were 25-foot poles and the remainder 
were longer. It is costing too much to produce 
short poles, and this production cost must be 
slashed if operators are to make a reasonable 
profit in the business. The prices for southern 
pine poles are far too low.” He said the price 
of northern stumpage might be decreased “if 
producers would quit bidding at State timber 
sales,” and pointed out that operating costs 
are higher in this section than in the western 
part of the country. 


On a Fiber Strength Basis 


L. L. Hill, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the committee representing the 
cedar association on the sectional committee on 
American Standard Specifications, pointed out 
that the new specifications place poles on a fiber 
strength basis. “These new rules have been 
adopted by the subcommittee appointed to pre- 
pare them, and have been approved by the sec- 
tional committee,” he reported. “The next 
step will be a vote of approval by the stand- 
ards committee, after which the rules will be 
published, probably shortly after Jan. 1, 1932.” 

H. L. Robinson, reporting for the inspection 
committee, said no calls for official inspection 
had been received during 1930. 

“T can not hold out much hope for the white 
cedar post market in the near future,” said J. 
E. Gerich, reporting for the post committee. 
“There will be a good demand for large sized 
posts, but that is the material in shortest sup- 
ply. Production has dropped from a peak of 
11,000,000 to 3,000,000.” 

“Although the decrease in the amount of tim- 
ber used by pulp manufacturers in 1930 was but 
2 percent compared with 1929, other woods than 
spruce are being used to a great degree, and 
mills are always looking for cheaper timber,” 
Curt Williams, of Duluth, chairman of the pulp- 
wood committee, reported. “A great deal of 
pulpwood is coming from Russia, but it has 
not affected the eastern market to any extent 
because of the transportation cost and the in- 
ferior grade of material.” 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The following officers were re-elected at the 
closing session of the convention: 

President—L. A. Furlong, National Pole & 
Treating Co., Minneapolis. 

Vice president—M. E. Brown, Republic Cedar 
Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Treasurer—H. F. Partridge, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Directors (re-elected)—Don C. Bell, Bell 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis; J. E. Gerich, Mac- 
Gillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee; L. A. Page, 
Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, and G. H. Ram- 
sey, National Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis. 

The directors met after the convention had 
adjourned and re-elected Norman E. Boucher 
secretary. 

The entertainment feature of the convention 
was a banquet at the Hotel Radisson Tuesday 
night. 
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anadians Form Group Organizations 


Report Progress in Formation of and Standardization of Grading 
Rules—Trade Extension Movement to Take on Added Impetus 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 9.—The twenty-third 
annual convention of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, held here Feb. 3 and 4 at 
the Royal York Hotel and brought to a close 
Wednesday afternoon, was characterized by a 
number of excellent general sessions and group 
meetings, the results of which were varied and 
encouraging. G. Percy Burchill, of South 
Nelson, N. B., presided. Chief among the ac- 
complishments at the convention were the com- 
pletion of an organization by the Jack Pine 
group, and a decision by this group to adopt 
standard grading rules. The new organization 
appointed G. B. Nicholson, of Chapleau, chair- 
man, and B. F. Merwin, of Sudbury, secretary. 

In addition the Hardwood group, presided 
over by A. E. Clark, of Toronto, decided to 
form a Canadian Hardwood Bureau, under the 
direction of a chairman and six directors, who 
will devote their efforts to securing trained 
men to carry on field work among architects, 
factories and consumers. The Hardwood 
group meanwhile will maintain its loyalty and 
support to the parent association and its trade 
extension campaign. 


Suggestions From the President 


At the opening session President G. P. Bur- 
chill, of South Nelson, N. B., extended a wel- 
come to the visiting lumbermen, emphasizing 
especially his pleasure in welcoming those who 
were in attendance from the United States. 
After referring to the unfortunate business ana 
industrial conditions prevailing during 1930 he 
remarked that, in the present crisis, there was 
one condition present which had never existed 
in any previous period of depression; namely, 
competition from the importation of lumber 
from a country—Russia—whose commercial 
system was opposed to ours, and whose stand- 
ards of living for its workers were lower than 
those of this continent. This was a matter 
which should receive prompt attention from 
our governments. 

After analyzing the present lumber market 
conditions, Mr. Burchill said that in order to 
find a remedy, production must be materially 
reduced and surplus stocks marketed. He then 
discussed the association’s trade extension 
movement, expressing regret and serious criti- 
cism of those who had promised to support it 
but had not done so, as well as those who had 
remained on the outside. He urged that the 
manufacturers should develop co-operative ef- 
fort in the standardization of their products, 
simplification in practice and use, and the elimi- 
nation of waste. 


R. L. Sargant, secretary-manager, submitted 
a printed report. He dealt with the member- 
ship, which had shown some falling off dur- 


ing the year, and the work of the association 
in connection with legislation, tariffs, production 
statistics, and the sales tax. 

The report of the transportation department, 
submitted in printed form, showed that the 
association had capably represented the inter- 
ests of its members throughout the year ip 
connection with a wide variety of problems 
relating to freight bills, overcharge claims, in- 
vestigation of rates, stopoff arrangements etc. 

Floyd S. Chalmers, editor of the “Financial 
Post,” Toronto, was a feature speaker at the 
morning session on the first day, giving a 
thoughtful address on “The Outlook.” He ex- 
pressed the belief that return to normal busi- 
ness conditions is “Just around the corner.” 
He believed that the volume of business during 
1931 would show an increase in nearly all 
lines. 


ae 


Pelling, a chartered accountant of 





Toronto, gave an excellent address on “The 
Practical Application of Budgets and Costs.” 


Group Meetings Tuesday Afternoon 


The Tuesday afternoon session was devoted 
to group meetings. 

The White Pine group meeting was well at- 
tended. Walter M. Ross, of Ottawa, presided, 
and reported that white pine had suffered less 
than any other wood from the trade depression. 
He believed that this was partly due to the work 
of the White Pine Bureau. Some progress had 
also been made in trade-marking of white pine 
and in connection with this he appealed for the 
co-operation of the wholesalers. 

F. A. Rowlatt, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, submitted a report of its activities. 

D. A. Gillies, chairman of the grading com- 
mittee, reported that good progress had been 
made in the standard- 
ization of grades and 
the names of the new 
grades were becoming 
better known. The 
bureau i 


intended also 


A. C. MANBERT, 
Ont.; 
President 


Toronto, 


Elected 


to try to standardize 
the sizes of dressed 
lumber so that lumber 
from different mills 
could be used on the 
same jobs. 

A. S. Nicholson, of Toronto, president of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, ex- 
pressed the desire of the wholesalers to co-op- 
erate with the bureau, and with the retail deal- 
ers in bringing about the acceptance of the 
white pine grading rules. 

The executive committee for the White Pine 
Bureau elected for the coming year consists of 
Walter M. Ross, Ottawa; J. L. Crane, Thes- 
salon: L. B. Christie, Callander; Bower Bain, 
Cache Bay: Leonard G. Carpenter, Blind 
River; and D. A. Gillies, Braeside. 


Jack Pine Grading Rules 


The Jack Pine group held a meeting under 
the chairmanship of G. B. Nicholson, of Chap- 
lean, who explained that the chief purpose of 
the meeting was to try to establish standard 
grading rules for jack pine lumber. He urged 
the formation of a group or bureau similar to 
the White Pine Bureau. A motion was car- 
ried unanimously, in favor of forming a Jack 
Pine Bureau. G. B. Nicholson was elected 
chairman; W. H. Poupore, of Gogama, vice 
chairman; B. F. Merwin, Sudbury, secretary- 
treasurer and H. A. Leak, Toronto, director, 


G. P. BURCHILL, 
South Nelson, N. B.; 
Retiring President 





other directors to be appointed by the officers 
already elected. 

The meeting agreed upon a tentative set of 
jack pine grading rules, which will be pub. 
lished at an early date, after being subjected 
to final revision. 


Organization of Hardwood Bureau 


The Hardwood group, under the chairman. 
ship of A. E. Clark, of Toronto, devoted its 
session to discussion of a proposal to organize 
a Canadian Hardwood Bureau. It was finally 
decided to carry out the organization. Mr. 
Clark appeared before the regular association 
afternoon session and advised the members that 
the report submitted in the morning had been 
misunderstood. The hardwood group is a 
hearty supporter of the trade extension move- 
ment. It had decided to go ahead with the 
organization of the Canadian Hardwood Bv- 
reau, which would be administered by a board 
of seven directors, and would carry on special 
work under technically trained men, who would 
interview architects, furniture manufacturers, 
and others, in order to increase the use of Cana- 
dian birch and maple. As a bureau it would 
contribute to the trade extension funds out 
of the bureau’s own funds and this contribution 
would probably be greater than if the members 
of the group contributed individually. 

Directors appointed by the Canadian Hard- 
wood Bureau are: From Quebec, Garnet M. 
Strong, Montreal; S. J. Staniforth, Montreal, 
and A. Painchaud, Montreal. From Ontario, 
Milton Pedwell, Toronto; G. D. Martin, 
Toronto; Frank W. Hutcheson, Huntsville. 
The directors will meet in the near future and 
appoint another director, making seven in all, 

The spruce group under the chairmanship of 
W. Gerard Power, devoted its session almost 
entirely to a discussion of a set of spruce grad: 
ing rules and reported at the afternoon session 
that very satisfactory progress had been made, 
but the rules were not yet in proper shape 
for publication. The group hoped, however, 
that before another annual meeting came 
around, the spruce grading rules would be 
completed. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


The Wednesday morning session of the as- 
sociation was devoted chiefly to receiving re- 
ports from the group meetings, followed by dis- 
cussions. 

An address also was delivered by Walter M. 
Moorhouse, a leading Toronto architect, on 
“An Architect’s Viewpoint.” 

The Wednesday afternoon session was taken 
up chiefly with a report from the trade exten- 
sion committee by its chairman, A. C. Man- 
bert, Toronto. Mr. Manbert told of the ex- 
treme vicissitudes of the movement during the 
business depression of 1930. Nevertheless, he 
reported definite and practical progress, which 
was accepted by the members as most gratify- 
ing, considering the obstacles which the move- 
ment had had to overcome. Chief of these ob- 
stacles had been the financial one. However, 
a moderate amount of money had been raised 
and two trade extension bulletins had been 
issued, 

He also told of good progress under the 
“dollar-for-dollar” understanding for trade pro- 
motion between wholesalers and_ retailers. 
Werk was already being carried on under this 
plan in Ottawa, and at an early date it would 
probably be put into operation also in the 
Border Cities, Toronto and Oshawa. In 
Toronto, the retailers were going the whole- 
salers one better than the original plan pro 
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yided for. A proposal had been made that all 
wholesalers selling to Toronto retailers con- 
tribute $1 a car to a trade promotion fund, 
the purchasing retailers to do likewise, 

A. S. Nicholson, chairman of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Toronto, and J. 
E, Green, chairman ot the trade extension 
committee of the Montreal Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, gave encouraging reports 
of co-operation in connection with the trade 
extension Campaign. 

tT. A. McElhanney, superintendent of the 
Dominion Forest Products Laboratories, Ot- 
tawa, gave an address on “Research in Tim- 
her Industry” and offered full co-operation of 
the laboratory in the preparation of technical 
timber engineering data. 

B. Stuart McKenzie, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association, Ot- 
tawa, spoke on “Standardization of Timber on 
4 National Basis” and offered the co-operation 
of his organization, at no expense to the lum- 
hermen’s association, in preparing, printing and 
distributing a book of standard umber speci- 
fications. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Officers of the association for the coming 
year are as follows: 

President—A. C. Manbert, Canadian General 
Lumber Co., Toronto. 

First vice president—J. S. 
Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside. 


Gillies, Gillies 


orthern 


Financial Burden 
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Second vice president—J. S. Bock, Eagle 
Lumber Co., Montreal. 

Secretary-Manager—R. L. Sargant, Ottawa. 

Honorary treasurer—R. G. Cameron, Ottawa. 

Directors (re-elected for the next three 
years) from Ontario were J. S. Gillies, Brae- 
side; A. E. Clark, Toronto; A. C. Manbert, To- 
ronto. From Quebec, W. Gerard Power, Que- 
bee City. Maritime Provinces, G. Percy Burch- 
ill, South Nelson, N. B. United States, R. E. 
Stocking, New York, and John E. Booth, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

A number of resolutions were carried during 
the convention. One was that the Dominion 
Government be urged immediately to extend 
credits to New Zealand, to enable that coun- 
try to purchase Canadian lumber and building 
materials for the reconstruction of the areas 
recently devasted by earthquakes. This resolu- 
tion is to be laid before the Government by a 
special committee appointed for the purpose. 

Another resolution appealed to the Govern- 
ment of Canada to prohibit importations from 
Russia. 

A third resolution urged the Governments of 
the Provinces in Canada to use Canadian lum- 
ber and timber in bridges, trestles, culverts etc. 
The motion pointed out that, under modern 
processes, lumber and timber could be treated 
in such a way as to resist decay and put it on 
an equal basis with many products which were 
now being substituted for lumber. 

The Lumbermen’s Safety Association held a 
dinner meeting at the Royal York Hotel dur- 
ing the convention under the chairmanship ‘of 
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John Black of Ottawa. A large number of 
operators from all parts of Ontario were in 
attendance. Addresses were delivered by V. 
A. Sinclair, chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and T. Norman Dean, statis- 
tician of the board, who congratulated the lum- 
bermen on the progress in safety prevention 
work made by the industry. Mr. Black, in his 
address, said that the objective for 1930 had 
been to save $20,000 for the lumbermen of On- 
tario; that the work had actually resulted in 
the saving of over $70,000. 

The association appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to work on some of the suggestions made 
by Mr. Dean in connection with the reduction 
of costs. The committee consists of G. B. 
Nicholson, Chapleau; J. S. Gillies, Braeside; 
L. G. Carpenter, Blind River; J. L. Crane, 
Thessalon; W. R. Beatty, Pembroke; William 
Milne, North Bay; and John Black, Ottawa, 
with power to add to its numbers. 

Entertainment features during the conven- 
tion included the annual dinner dance, which 
was held in the Royal York Hotel concert hall 
on Feb. 3, and the annual banquet, on Feb. 4. 
Speakers at the banquet were William Finlay- 
son, minister of lands and forests for the 
Province of Ontario, whose subject was “Part- 
ners,” and Gilbert E. Jackson, professor of 
political science and economics at the University 
of Toronto, whose subject was “A New Cus- 
tomer.” Prof. Jackson discussed the impor- 
tance of women in the creation of demand for 
manufactured articles. 


Piners Vote to Disband 


on Five Remaining Members Reason for Dissolution 


Action—History of the Organization and Its Accomplishments Cited 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—Members of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
meeting in annual convention here today, 
voted to dissolve the organization, and one of 
the outstanding lumbermen’s groups in Amer- 
ica passed into history. 

Not entirely because northern pine is nearing 
depletion, but largely because membership has 
dwindled to only five companies, thus placing 
a heavy financial burden upon them, was the 
drastic step taken. It was pointed out that 
enough timber remains in the northern forests 
to insure a production of 350,000,000 feet annu- 
ally by the five companies of the Northern Pine 
association at the time of dissolution. Much of 
the stumpage is scattered, however, and in 
these days of overproduction in many lines 
mills are not being worked to capacity. 

Retiring officers of the organization are J. 
A. Mathieu, of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), Rainy 
Lake, Ont., president; J. P. Hennessy, of 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, 
irst vice president; W. B. Driscoll, of North- 
west Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., second vice 
president; R. W. Wetmore, of Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., treasurer, and W. A. 
Ellinger, secretary. Offices have been main- 
tamed throughout the span of the association’s 
life in Minneapolis. 

Names Famed in Lumber History 


Although the last convention of the northern 
pine group was the twenty-sixth, the life of the 
organization dates back for 40 years, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Ellinger in his annual re- 
port, the chief paper read before the closing 
session. On the scrolls of membership have 
been the names of lumbermen famous through- 
out the world, who have played a gigantic part 
in writing the logging history of the great 
Northwest and elsewhere. The present asso- 
ciation came into being in 1906, but it was 
tormed by affiliation of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Wisconsin 
alley Lumbermen’s Association. 

_From a once great and powerful group of 
‘) members, who produced over two and quar- 


ter billion feet of lumber in one year, the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
dwindled to a membership of five and pro- 
duction of but slightly in excess of 200,000,- 
000 feet the last year, Mr. Ellinger said in his 
report. 

With but one or two exceptions the decrease 
in membership within the last few years has 
been due to exhaustion of timber supply. 
Small wonder, then, that the question of con- 
tinuing the association has been raised in re- 
cent years, but the remaining members have 
hung on with a tenacity that has won the 
admiration of the entire lumber industry. 
* * * At the close of 1929 we had eight firms 
on our membership roll. The three firms that 
withdrew early last year were the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., the Johnson- 
Wentworth Co., Cloquet, Minn., and the W. T. 
Bailey Lumber Co., Virginia, Minn. 

The five firms which comprised the asso- 
ciation during the last and final year of its 
existence were the Carpenter-Hixon Co. (Ltd.), 
Blind River, Ont.; J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), Rainy 
Lake, Ont.; Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn., the Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Fort 
Frances, Ont., and Rust-Owen Lumber Co., of 
Drummond, Wis. 


The following statistics were supplied by the 
secretary in his final report, relative to produc- 
tion and shipments of lumber and lath by mem- 
bers during the last two years: 


Lumber (feet) 1930 1929 
PrOGwCtioR occccscvose 207,874,400 392,342,900 
TRAOOROTEE 6 ctcvesvcces 188,916,000 424,762,100 

Lath (pieces) 

PYOGWOTIOR b6.6 cccccesee 27,827,000 64,260,400 
eee 38,065,000 82,902,700 


Stocks of lumber held by members totaled 
277,362,000 feet on Jan. 1, 1931, as compared 
with 317,957,300 feet a year ago. 

Unfilled orders amounted to 18,387,000 feet 
on Jan. 1, 1931, and 32,108,600 feet on Jan. 1, 
1930. 

Carload shipments reported by members 
totaled 7,914 cars in 1930 compared with 18,- 
345 cars in 1929. 

Inspector R. Patchin made 55 yard inspec- 
tions at the plants of members‘the last year, 
the secretary’s report shows, and also 13 claim 
inspections for members and 17 for non-mem- 


bers. The claim inspections for members in- 
volved 36,200 feet of lumber, and those for 
non-members totaled 152,000 feet. 


As noted by officers and long-time members 
who attended today’s meeting, it is a far cry 
back to the organization of the original associ- 
ation—the Mississippi Valley. They recalled 
the names of the following presidents of that 
group: B. F. Nelson, 1891-1892; W. H. Laird, 
1893-1897; William Irvine, 1898-1900; S. T. 
McKnight, 1901-1902; R. L. McCormick, 1903, 
and E, L. Carpenter, 1904-1905. 

The little group that met today—seated 
about a small room that wouldn’t have accom- 
modated a fraction of the original membership 
—recalled somewhat sadly what they knew at 
first hand or what they had been told of the 
organization of the “old Mississippi Valley.” 
They recounted how the organization meeting 
was held in September, 1891. 


Story the Musty Files Tell 


Musty files tell the story in the words of J. 
E. Rhodes, who was the original secretary, and 
who wrote, in 1909: 

It is of interest to note that the names 
which have been the most influential in the 
lumber world for nearly a decade were among 
the first enrolled at that meeting. Among the 
number were S. T. McKnight, Eugene Shaw, 
of Eau Claire, Wis.; W. H. Laird, Winona, 
Minn.; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, Rock Island, Ill. 
(This was before Mr. Weyerhaeuser trans- 
ferred his operations to Minnesota); R. L. 
McCormick, Hayward, Wis.; H. C. Akeley, 
E. W. Backus, B. F. Nelson, Charles A. Bovey, 
H. M. DeLaittre, and C. A. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis. 

Of the 65 men who were present the larger 
number have now retired from the lumber 
business and a few have passed over to the 
great majority. Mr. Rhodes continued: 

The principal interest at this initial meeting 
centered in the comparison of stocks then on 
hand and a general discussion of the needs of 
the trade. A movement was inaugurated des- 
tined to be one of the most important depar- 
tures that the association has made in all its 
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history of its 18 years, and one which has 
influenced the whole lumber business of the 
United States. This was the attempt to secure 
uniform grades of lumber, which has proven 
such a success, * * * 


Perfection of Grading Rules 


More recent developments have attested the 
truth of Mr. Rhodes’ assertions, since members 
of the Northern Pine association came to re- 
gard the perfection of grading rules as the or- 
ganization’s outstanding accomplishment. 

Farther along Mr. Rhodes says of grades: 

They have been the basis upon which asso- 
ciations of manufacturers of other woods have 
formulated specifications for uniform grades 
of lumber. 

The success of the association in establish- 
ing this movement shaped and directed the 
methods by which the lumber business has 
been conducted in this country ever since. In 
the years in which Mr. Warren was busy per- 
fecting this system, George Long was the in- 
spiration of the movement. Through his supe- 
rior knowledge of the lumber business and his 
persistent faith in the good results to be ac- 
complished from this work he was able to use 
his position as chairman of the bureau to 
meet successfully the many objections and 
criticisms which assailed the chief inspector 
on every side. 


A Humiliating Experience 


A phase of the original Mississippi Valley’s 
history which is amusing now, but apparently 
was very serious at the time, is cited by Mr. 
Rhodes, who says that— 
incidents to keep alive the interests of its 
members in the organization were not lacking 
in this formative year, for it was before the 
first annual meeting could be held that a 
zealous newspaper man, backed by legislators 
desirous of obtaining political prominence, 
had launched such attacks against the asso- 
ciation, which was called a body of monopo- 
lists, that the board of directors and several 
prominent lumbermen were indicted for con- 
spiracy under the Sherman antitrust law. Lu- 
dicrous as the instance looks today (remember 
Mr. Rhodes was writing in 1909) in the light 
of all that is done by organizations of all 
kinds of business men and others, it was then 
a most humiliating and annoying experience 
to the lumbermen. It was not until nearly a 
year had elapsed that the demurrer entered 
in the case was sustained by Judge Nelson, 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, who held 
that no attempt to monopolize the lumber 
business had been made or intended, and that 
the organization had done nothing that could 
be considered in any manner a restraint of 
trade. The officers have strictly followed the 
original policy laid down of assuring them- 
selves that there is no law which will prevent 
lumbermen from meeting for a discussion of 
conditions pertaining to and directly affecting 
their business, * * * 

The first annual meeting—the organization 
session—of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association proper was held in a club room of 
the West Hotel in Minneapolis Jan. 23, 1906, 
and a list of the association’s presidents will 
recall to old-time and younger lumbermen as- 
sociations that spell romance as well as busi- 
ness integrity and efficiency. The Weyer- 
haeusers, the Shevlins—Tom will go down in 
Yale history as one of the all-time gridiron 
greats, who came to an untimely end by pneu- 
monia when whipping one of his alma mater’s 
teams into shape—such names as these are 
found on the rolls. The first president was R. 
M. Weyerhaeuser, who served in 1906 and 


1907. He was followed in turn by Edgar Dal- 
zell of Minneapolis; L. K. Baker, Odanah, 
Wis.; T. L. Shevlin, Minneapolis; C. A. Bar- 


ton, Minneapolis; T. S. Whitten, then of Win- 
ton, Minn., now of Burns, Ore.; H. C. Hornby, 
Cloquet; R. G. Chisholm, for whom the town 
of Chisholm, Minn., was named; A. J. Taylor, 
St. Paul and Cloquet; T. A. McCann, Minne- 
apolis; F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis.; R. 
R. Bailey, Virginia, Minn.; Sherman L. Coy, 
Cloquet, and, finally, Mr. Mathieu. Several of 
the presidents served more than one term. 


Organization Meeting of Association 


E. L. Carpenter was temporary chairman of 
the organization meeting, and he nominated 
R. M, Weyerhaeuser for the post. The objects 
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of the association, as expressed in the consti- 
tution were— 

to secure a full understanding of the condi- 
tions surrounding the lumber market in the 
territory covered by this association; the es- 
tablishment of uniform grades for the inspec- 
tion of lumber; to promote uniform customs 
and usages among manufacturers of lumber; 
to procure and furnish to its members such 
information as may tend to protect them 
against unbusinesslike methods of those with 
whom they may deal, and such other infor- 
mation as may be for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the association, and to propose and 
carry out such other measures as may be 
deemed for the welfare and in the interests 
of the manufacturers of lumber who shall be 
members of this association. 


Even that far back, at the time the Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi Valley groups were welded 
into the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, it was reported by the secretary that 
“four members of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association are now retiring from 
membership on account of ceasing to manufac- 
ture lumber.” The four, who were elected to 
honorary membership, were B. F. Nelson, S. T. 
McKnight, and H. C. Akeley, of Minneapolis, 
and L. L. McCormick, of Tacoma. The or- 
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coy, 
Cloquet, Minn.; 


Moved That Organiza- 
tion Be Disbanded at 


J. P. HENNESSY, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Vice President 
Association’s End 


ganization at its inception had 79 members. 
Fifty-two were present at the first meeting and 
forty firms were represented. 


An Important Semiannual Meeting 


For a number of years the new association 
held semiannual conventions. Among the not- 
able sessions was that of Aug. 21, 1906, the 
first after organization was perfected. At that 
time a movement was started to co-operate with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Among the chief topics of discussion were 
bureau of grades, car stake controversy, rail- 
road weights and trade conditions. 

Secretary Ellinger reported at today’s meet- 
ing that a careful 2-year study of dunnage al- 
lowance on open car shipments of forest prod- 
ucts disclosed that “the present 500-pound dun- 
nage allowance is far too low in some regions 
and should be increased, and an effort is being 
made to bring about united action to obtain 
the increased allowance.” The report also said 
that “at our annual meeting a year ago we 
adopted the plan of placing in each car of lum- 
ber shipped a certificate showing the grade, 
species, working and tally of the contents. 
Forms and envelopes were prepared and avail- 
able in time to permit their use April 1 as in- 
tended. We are glad to report that each mem- 
ber requested a supply of the necessary mate- 
rial for the purpose of putting the plan into 
effect on that date.” 


Motion to Disband Carried 


The motion to discontinue the association 
was made by Mr. Coy. Mr. Hennessy, who 
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presided in the absence of Mr. Mathieu, aske 
that a letter from the president be read Setting 
forth the latter’s views. Mr. Mathieu, whi} 
expressing regret that the association be djs. 
banded, said in his letter he believed it wa 
generally agreed that such a step be taken 
The motion to disband was then carried, 

The members voted to continue the Salary 
of Secretary Ellinger until June 1, to enable 
him to settle the affairs of the organization, 
Then it was decided that funds remaining jp 
the treasury after June 1 be placed in th 
hands of the treasurer, and that from theg 
funds Inspector Richard Patchin is to be pai 
a salary as long as he lives or until the fund; 
are depleted. 

Records of the association will be turne 
over to the Minnesota Historical Society, 


West Coast Fire Losses Small 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 7.—In periods of 
greater fire hazards, when slash fires are 
common, newspapers of the country print dis. 
patches telling of the tremendous forest fires jp 
western Washington and of the huge losses 
in dollars and cents. To the average reader 
of such dispatches there is a terrible picture 
of the great virgin forests of this area being 
consumed by fire. Such a picture is only logical 
from the standpoint of the readers of thes 
dispatches, but it is an absolutely false picture, 

The fire risk to virgin standing timber in 
western Washington with the present protec. 
tive measures is practically negligible. as shown 
by the records of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association for the last nineteen years. Such 
a statement must be startling to many people. 

The newspaper reports on fires in log. 
ging operations are always spoken of as forest 
fires, and readers of such stories are no doubt 
led to believe that the losses spoken of are 
losses on standing trees. The actual facts are 
that most of the losses sustained in so-called 
forest fires are losses caused by the destruction 
of logging equipment, railroad bridges, camp 
buildings and equipment, felled and bucked tim- 
ber and other property. 

It will be noted from the table below that 
the total net annual loss to merchantable stand- 
ing timber in western Washington is approxi- 
mately one-fiftieth of 1 percent. The total 
merchantable timber killed by fire amounts to 
one-twentieth of 1 percent but it usually turns 
out that about 80 percent of this timber is 
salvaged. 

These figures, of course, do not apply to na- 
tional forest timber. It is possible that losses 
from fire to timber in national forests may be 
greater because of the greater isolation and 
the difficulty in discovering and fighting fires 
in the more isolated districts, which comprise 
a part of the national forests. It might, how- 
ever, be pointed out that in this case there is 
less risk of fire starting except such as might 
be caused by lightning. 

Fire Damage to Merchantable Timber in Territory 

Patrolled by Washington Forest Fire As- 


sociation in Western Washington, Years 
1911-1929 Inclusive 





Merchantable Merchantable 
Timber Timber 
Killed, Destroyed, 
Board Board 
Measure Measure Total 


Years 1911-1929 
inclusive ...1,312,459,000 247,808,000 1,560,267,000 
Annual average 
loss 19 - year 
period, board 
measure 
Annual loss — 
Approximate 
% of total 
patrolled by 
association .. 
Unsalvable— 
Annual aver- 
age 19-year 
period as- 
suming 80% 
saivage of 
killed tim- 
ber,, board 
measure .... 
Annual net 
loss — Ap- 
proximate % 
of total pa- 
trolled by as- 
sociation ... 1/100 of 1% 1/100 of 1% 


69,000,000 13,000,000 82,000,000 


1/20 of 1% 1/100 0f 1% 1/17 of 1% 


14,000,000 13,000,000 27,000,000 


1/50 of 1% 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 16-17—Lumbermen’s Short Course, 
‘station, Tex. Annual. 

Feb, 16-18—-Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual. 

eb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 17-19—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 18-20—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb, 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb, 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb, 24-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

March 5—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 6—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual, 

March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual, 

March 5—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual, 

March 6-7—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual, 

March 19-21—-Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual. 

March 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual, 

March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

March 23—Louisiana Retal Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, New Orleans, 

Annual. 

March 23-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 15-16—National Association of Woooden Box 

Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 15-16—-National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 

April 14-16, 1931—Lumbermen’s 
Texas, St. Anthony Hotel, 
Annual, 

May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

CC —- 


Indiana-Michigan Dealers’ Plans 


SourH Benp, INp., Feb. 9.—Plans have prac- 
tically been completed for the thirty-first annual 
convention of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which is to be held here at the Oliver Hotel 
on Tuesday, Feb. 24. The meeting will be- 
gin with a noon dinner, which will be followed 
by an excellent program. A Hoo-Hoo dinner 
and concatenation will be held in the evening. 


College 


Association of 
San Antonio, Tex. 





Date for Southern Pine Annual 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 9.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association will 
be held here on March 23 to 25 inclusive. The 
first day will be devoted to committee meetings 
and the last two to general sessions. 

The Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting on the first day of the South- 
etn Pine annual. 


Plans for Utah Meeting 


Satt Lake, Urau, Feb. 7.—The Utah Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Chamber of Commerce, this 
tity, on Friday and Saturday, March 6 and 7, 
according to announcement by Ralph W. Todd, 
ot the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Bureau of In- 
lormation and secretary of the association. 
Mr. Todd said that the business side of the 
gathering will be devoted to a consideration of 
the best means of getting the goods to the 





consumer after they have left the sawmill. “In 
other words,” he explained, “our convention this 
year will be devoted to the problems of mer- 
chandising lumber. We want to see if we can’t 
do a better job of selling.” 

The entertainment program is in the hands 
of a strong committee, Mr. Todd said, and a 
good time is assured from the social angle. 

—_—_—_—— 


Box Manufacturers Set Date 


Announcement is made by R. H. Morehouse, 
executive secretary of the National Association 
of Wooden Box Manufacturers, Chicago, that 
the thirty-second annual meeting of the organi- 
zation will be held on April 15 and 16 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. In order to bring up 
topics that will be of general interest to the 
membership, a blank is enclosed with each an- 
nouncement requesting each member to name 
the subjects he would like to have discussed at 
the coming convention. 

—_—_—_—— 


All Set for Wisconsin Annual 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Feb. 10.—Elaborate plans 
have been completed for the forty-first annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium on Feb. 17, 18 and 19. Features 
of Tuesday afternoon session are a “Mephis- 
tophelian Tableau,” or “A Dealer in Hades,” 
to be staged by representative dealers, and a 
talk by Orville H. Greene, on developing a 
merchandising plan. The officers will also make 
their annual reports at this session. On 
Wednesday, E. St. Elmo Lewis, representing 


In the Black 


Cincinnati Hoo-Hoo Hold Party 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Fully 100 Cin- 
cinnati lumbermen and their wives met last 
Saturday night at a social session of the Cin- 
cinnati Hoo-Hoo Club held at the Three Rivers 
Country Club. Entertainment took the form of 
a dinner dance with games of cards for the 
non-dancers of the gathering. The affair was 
very pleasant and was arranged by Ross C. 
Kuhlman, Vicegerent Snark of the Cincinnati 
Hoo-Hoo district. Henry Winkler, president 
of the Hoo-Hoo club, was master of ceremonies 
at the party. 

Informal discussion was held at the meeting 
of plans for the proposed concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo to be held early in the spring at one of 
the local hotels or clubs. Ross Kuhlman will 
be in charge of this affair and it is hoped there 
will be some 200 kittens waiting to have their 
eyes opened in due and ancient form for that 
occasion. 


Hoo-Hoo in National Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 10.—A movement 
is actively under way looking to the organiza- 
tion of Club 99 of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo in the national capital. It is believed 
that a local Hoo-Hoo club here would be of 
peculiar service to the order and the lumber 
industry on account of its close contact with 
Federal Government departments, agencies and 
officials. 

W. H. Molton, field representative of Hoo- 
Hoo, assisted by W. E. Griffee, loaned by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is working with a central organization com- 
mittee consisting of Joseph H. Galliher and 
George W. Huguely, local lumber dealers; G. 
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the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ticn, -will deliver his famous “Target Talks,” 
and E. W. Dobson, vice president of the J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, will talk 
on “Where Do We Go From Here?” At the 
Thursday morning session, J. R. Boutelle, of 
the Reserve Supply Co., Madison, will discuss 
the possibilities of a reserve supply yard, and 
James T. Drought, general counsel for the 
association, will discuss “The Activities of the 
1931 Legislature.” Gordon R. Connor, of the 
R. Connor Co., Marshfield, will lead in a dis- 
cussion of the topic “Why Wisconsin Hem- 
lock?” which is a subject of very great impor- 
tance to the Wisconsin manufacturers. The 
“confession of ignorance” meeting for “dumb- 
bells” only will follow luncheon Thursday noon. 

A rather elaborate program of entertainment 
has been planned, beginning with a Hoo-Hoo 
dinner, cabaret and concatenation on Tuesday 
evening at the Hotel Schroeder. This will be 
followed the same evening by Show Boat enter- 
tainment tendered the visitors with the compli- 
ments of the Wisconsin association. On 
Wednesday evening a night club cabaret and 
dinner will be held at the Hotel Schroeder. 
The ladies in attendance will be entertained 
with luncheons and bridge parties. 





Appoints Executive Committee 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9.—O. K. Spurrier, 
of the Spurrier Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., newly elected president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, has ap- 
pointed the following members to serve on the 
executive committee during the ensuing term: 

L. C. Caldwell, R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; O. L. Curd, Producers’ 
Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla.; James Costello, 
James Costello Lumber Co., Liberty, Mo.; 
J. W. Deal, Pickering Lumber Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; E. A. Duensing, Duensing Lum- 
ber Co., Concordia, Mo.; J. H. Foresman, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and C. 8S. 


Lawrence, King-Lawrence Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 


Cat’s Realm 


N. Bowen, of Hyattsville, Md., representing 
suburban dealers; Frederick Morrell, of the 
Forest Service, and Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the N. L. M. A. 

The organizers have just arrived from Pitts- 
burgh, where they assisted in organizing Hoo- 
Hoo Club 94 on Feb. 4 at the convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Despite the fact that 
Pittsburgh is a great steel center, the organ- 
izers found a readv response there, 128 men 
presenting themselves for membership. 





Banker Talks to Hoo-Hoo 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—B. V. Moore, 
vice president of the First Minneapolis Trust 
Co. of this city, speaking at the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club last week on “Business Conditions,” de- 
clared that “the rest of the world is waiting for 
us to come back to sanity.” 


In 1929 no one could get anywhere by 
preaching caution, he said. People went on 
borrowing money to buy “Tin Can Common” 
and “Ash Can Preferred.” He said that while 
gambling in stocks and bonds had consider- 
able to do with causing more recent business 
conditions, that was not the only cause. 

Two fundametal rules must be considered 
in any discussion of business conditions, the 
speaker said. First, 50 percent of the people 
of the world depend for their purchasing 
power on the production and sale of raw 
products, and second, it is the tenth barrel of 
apples raised for a nine-barrel market that 
sets the price for the whole. 

In other words, surplus governs the market, 
and all nations have stimulated production 
too much without regard to the capacity of 
world markets to absorb the products. 
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Hemlock-Hardwood Manufacturers Meet 


Economist Discusses Industrial Outlook—Secretary Pictures Statistical Situation by Means 
of Graphs—Value of Statistics Urged by Director — Jnemployment Question Raised 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 10.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, at its annual meeting here today unani- 


mously re-elected J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., president. J. S. Weidman, jr., of Trout 
Creek, Mich., was named vice president, and 


W. W. Gamble, of Wausau, was elected treas- 
urer succeeding George Foster, of Mellen, Wis., 
who has held the office continuously since 1904. 
Mr. Foster, who is now on a South American 
trip, expressed in a letter his appreciation of 
the honor and for the trust shown in him, but 
declined further election. The association voted 
to send him a cablegram of greetings and ex- 
pressing appreciation of him as one of the most 
faithful members of the industry. A telegram 
was also sent to Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
who was unable to attend because of illness. 
Directors re-elected are: George Farnsworth, 
Chicago; R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; 


John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich.; M. P. Mc- 
Cullough, Schofield, Wis.; John E. Schroeder, 
Milwaukee; J. F’. Sisley, Rib Lake, Wis.; S. D. 


Switzer, Wabeno, Wis.; 
Mich., 


G. N. Harder, Wells, 
and G. H. Earle, of Hermansville, Mich. 
A, L. McBean, of Park Falls, was also elected 
to the board. 

The association voted favorably on an amend- 
ment to the by-laws providing for the division 
of the committee on transportation and legis- 
lation into two separate committees. Commit- 
tee chairman elected are as follows: Bureau of 
transportation, W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis.; bu- 
reau of promotion, W. B. Earle, Hermansville, 
Mich.; bureau of grades, Al Klass, Oconto, 
Wis.; bureau of legislation, F. K. Bissell, Lady- 
smith, G. H. Earle,}Hermansville, Mich., vice 
chairman. J. S. Weidman, jr., of Trout Creek, 
Mich., was elected national director, succeeding 
R. B. Goodman, of Marinette. 


Talks on Business Outlook 


K. W. Jappe, vice president of the Brookmire 
Economic Service (Inc.), of New York, was 
the first Swings in business in many 
cases will carry away profits faster than they 
can be made, Mr. Jappe pointed out. He de- 
that while business forecasting is not 
yet an exact science, yet the present period may 
be characterized as a period of subnormal ac- 
tivity, and one in which we are accumulating 
shortages. 

Mr. Jappe presented a chart showing the 
fluctuation of money and business from the be- 
ginning of the century to thé present time, and 
pointed out that there are times when the effect 
of easy money rates is delayed, as in the present 
case. 

Of the outlook for building, he said, residen- 
tial building, which constitutes about one-half 
of total building construction, is slightly more 
promising. In commercial building, the outlook 
is not very good, because these buildings had 
been equipped to take care of peak production, 
before the 1929 and 1930 decline. The outlook 
for public utilities building is not as good this 
year, but that for the public works remains 
about the same. 

Auto production, next to building in impor- 
tance as a determinant in business, is of great 
importance to the hardwood men. There will 
probably be somewhat more cars produced this 
year than last. The year as a whole will be 
one of recovery, he emphasized. 

Spread between wages and cost of living has 
been greater in the last year than in any other 
time in history. . It has made it possible for 
many people to buy radios, automobiles and bet- 
ter homes, he said. The big, basic industries, 
such as copper, leather, textiles, did not pros- 


Spt ake r. 


clared 


per. The prosperity of new industries depends 
upon the spread of wages and the cost of living. 

“As we come back, which we will this pres- 
ent year, increased buying power in other coun- 
tries will make increased activity here, and 
start the spiral which will form the basis of 
world recovery,” Mr. Jappe said. 


Reports of President and Secretary 


President Mylrea, in his address, analyzed 
the general situation and indicated that there 
has been a marked decrease in production at 
northern mills. 

The cut and shipment situation in 1930 was 
described by Secretary O. T. Swan, of Osh- 
kosh, who used charts and pointed out that 
while the cut was very high in January last 
year, it consistently decreased, until even with 
low order files, output remained below the ship- 
ments. The five-year average of cut and ship- 
ments for 1925-1929, inclusive, shows that up 
to the middle of the year production always 
exceeds shipments, so the situation was follow- 
ing the normal trend in that respect. The mills 
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increase hardwood stocks normally the first 
of the year, Mr. Swan pointed out, and these 
go down until shipments exceed stocks the lat- 
ter part of the year. 

In hemlock cut and shipment follow each 
other much more closely than in hardwoods, 
Mr. Swan observed. Cut exceeded shipments 
until toward the last of the year when they 
came into balance. Other charts showing resi- 
dential building and conditions of wood-using 
industries were shown by Mr. Swan. He also 
displayed a graph showing the production of 
various regions of lumber from the period of 
1898 on and reported on present conditions of 
stock. 

The bulk of curtailment in hardwood did not 
start until about September last year. Discus- 
sions brought out the observation that a de- 
crease of 30 to 38 percent in cut is expected, 
and a decrease of 30 percent in stock. 

R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, declared that 
the presentation of figures was very desirable, 
and asked to have the charts reproduced in bul- 
letins to the members so that the figures might 
be visualized. These figures will have a vital 
bearing on the policy of the manufacturers, Mr. 
Goodman declared. 


Suggests Possible Economies 


Mr. Goodman recalled advice given to the 
members about twelve years ago, to modernize 
plants, reduce overhead, make use of machin- 
ery as much as possible, to reduce labor costs, 
and bring as much efficiency into the lumber 
business as possible. He told how planning 
the budget, so that expenses and sales may 
continue on the present level for about six 
months, may work out economies that will show 
a little margin between cost and the present 
price. 

Living costs have declined about 15 percent, 
and this can be taken into consideration in the 
wage reductions made, Mr. Goodman said. He 
said that his company is working on the in- 
centive plan, introducing piece work in various 
woods operations. He declared that every econ- 
omy which can be made by the manufacturer 
will be passed on to the ultimate consumer, 
Employees benefit by the greater purchasing 
power of the dollar, he pointed out in his dis- 
cussion, 

An Unanswered Problem 


M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, 
present his viewpoint: 

Even with lumber prices depressed as they 
are, it is not just a ‘question of what our 
dollar is going to buy. It buys now what 
$1.25 bought last year. Efficiency is fine and 
laying off labor. is fine in discussions, 
But what are you going to do about the un- 
employed, and how are we going to meet the 
menace of Russian competition, as well as 


Mich., rose to 


these 


that from other domestic woods? 

The problem to me that hasn’t been an- 
swered yet, is ‘“‘Where is our dollar going to 
land; what is it going to buy? Personally 
I think it’s better to have a little less effi- 
ciency and employ a little more labor. The 
whole situation now presents a mixed con- 
dition. What we want is to maintain our 


market. 


Reports for Special Hemlock Committee 


J. F. Sisley, Rib Lake, Wis., reported on the 
findings of the special hemlock committee, and 
analyzed competition in the field. He told of 
the production and marketing of West Coast 
hemlock, and described the hemlock situation 
in other States, and in Russia. During his re- 
port he commented that it “seems too bad that 
the retailers of hemlock lumber do not fully 
appreciate the situation,” and expressed the 
opinion that Wisconsin retailers should take a 
greater interest in the program. It was brought 
out that this subject will be one of the points 
of discussion at the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association next week. 


Reviews Trade Promotion Activities 


T. R. Kerr, Oshkosh, Wis., field worker for 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manutac- 
turers’ Association, reviewing the trade pro 
motion activities of the year, said that the State 
departments are working nicely with a view to 
utilizing native woods, and that birch, maple, 
and northern hemlock are being specified by 
State architects. Also, the State highway com- 
mission has specified hemlock in bridge work, 
and northern and Norway pine have been used 
for piling. He read a report from the AMERI- 
CAN LuMBERMAN describing the Chicago furn- 
ture market, and citing the importance of ma- 
ple. He also told of prospects for greater us¢ 
of birch and maple in ship building. 

The use of knotty pine has 
than a fad, he observed. Now architects are 
asking for knotty birch. They want 8-, 10-, 
12-inch, however, while No. 2 common is the 
grade suitable. I feel that if fabricators will 
give proper attention to knots and color, this 
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can be developed. Many architects favor the 
hardwood, and I believe that 6-inch, No. 2 
pirch, with proper joining and gluing, could 
be utilized. Birch lends itself readily to the 
early American scheme, for use with maple 
furniture 

John Boehm, Milwaukee, suggested that the 
dealers in larger centers give all the co-opera- 
tion possible to field men on their visits, and 
pointed out cases where this co-operation might 
bring excellent results. “We all ought to be 
field service men, and help field service men,” 
he asserted. 


Change in Army Specifications 


Peter McHugh, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., asked for a discussion of the Rock- 
ford case, and Judge William S. Bennet, Chi- 
cago, of the same company, described how 
specifications that furniture for officers’ quar- 
ters should be mahogany were made years ago, 
but that new specifications resulted in a move- 
ment by many lumbermen for modifications, 
with the result that new furniture for these 
quarters are to be made of native woods. 

He said there is chance for still further prog- 
ress along this line, and cited the amendment 
introduced by Congressman Tabor, New York, 
specifying the use of native woods for all new 
requisitions. He suggested that the manufac- 
turers should send “a strong wire” to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ask- 
ing it to use every effort to keep the Tabor 
amendment up. He suggested that wires fa- 
yoring the Tabor amendment be sent to the 
Wisconsin and Michigan senators. The asso- 
ciation agreed to this and instructed Judge Ben- 
net to prepare the messages. 

Mr. Fox told of his experiences in talking 
up native woods to State executives, mention- 
ing one of his convincing arguments: “If hem- 
lock is good enough to tax, it’s good enough 
to use in schoolhouses, and other State build- 
ings.” 


Trend Toward Northern Hemlock 


F. K. Bissell, Ladysmith, Wis., presented the 
hemlock committee’s report. He said there is 
a trend among retailers to favor northern hem- 
lock, and urged the manufacturers to have am- 
ple dry stocks, and right prices for them. 

A letter from Otto E. Lay, of Kewaskum, a 
member of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, was read, commenting on the fact 
that the trade relations committee of that asso- 
tiation has urged the need of dealer interest in 
the northern hemlock situation. He suggested 
that the manufacturers question the Wisconsin 
industrial commission regarding a new build- 
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told of the “junk marketing” situation in his 
report. Some discussion on thin dimension be- 
gan, but was deferred. ° 
Following this, Peter McHugh suggested that 
acommittee of retailers and manufacturers meet 
‘very three months, to discuss the hemlock situ- 
ation, This suggestion was received with much 
«ithusiasm, and the plan is to be carried out. 
The fact that the Wisconsin retail lumber- 
men will discuss hemlock was received with 
mterest. This discussion will take place Thurs- 
ay morning, Feb. 19, in the Milwaukee Audi- 
orum, and will be opened by Gordon Connor, 
tthe R. Connor Lumber Co. Mr. Swan will 
present the views of the association. Favorable 
‘omment was made on the co-operative spirit 
‘town by the retailers. George N. Harder, of 
Vells, Mich., urged that every member of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 


ts’ Association be in attendance at this meet- 
ng 


Should Spend More for Advertising 


W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., expressed him- 
“lf as believing that more should be spent in 
aivertising and trade promotion work, now than 
‘merly. In his report on trade relations and 
‘tension work, Mr. Holt described a meeting 
‘ Oshkosh, recently, with the Wisconsin conser- 
tion commission, and told of the “sane” atti- 
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tude of the commission in considering the lum- 
bermen’s problems. _He discussed the confer- 
ence which lumbermen had with Gov. Philip 
La Follette which led to the proposal for the 
employment of prison laborers who otherwise 
would remain idle, in clearing up slashings, 
planting new trees, and carrying on conserva- 
tion ‘work which would be too costly if other 
labor were used. 

Mr. Holt also warned the lumbermen that in 
connection with the transit rate on logs, they 
have a freight liability if the lumber burns, but 
he said this liability can be insured by stock 
companies or reciprocals, at the same rate as 
the manufacturers’ fire insurance. The fact that 
increasing insurance on lumber does not pro- 
tect freight liability, is an important considera- 
tion, Mr. Holt declared. 

Judge Bennet described the work of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
giving attention to the amendment of building 
codes which is going on in 283 cities, and 
pointed out that “for many years there has been 
a constant discrimination against wood in build- 
ing.” He reviewed the latest developments in 
New York where wood flooring does not 
change the classification of a building as fire- 
proof. 

Commenting on the action of the association 
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in reducing its budget by half, and eliminating 
its advertising work, Judge Bennet expressed 
the hope that at the earliest opportunity the 
advertising campaign would be resumed and 
increased. 

In conclusion he read a wire, just received 
from Wilson Compton, as follows: “Treasury 
Department issued today finding under present 
law excluding lumber and pulpwood from en- 
tire European Russia, excepting unimportant 
areas in Southwest from which no lumber is 
exported. Signed by Eble and approved by 
Mellon.” This announcement was received with 
much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Goodman presented a resolution that “It 
is the policy of the association to resume ad- 
vertising when the association report makes 
such a thing possible.” It was added that there 
will be a move to increase membership, so that 
effective promotion work may be carried on for 
the entire industry in this area. 

The report of association business given at 
the close of the morning sessions showed cur- 
tailment in expenditures the extent of half the 
amount expended last year. 

Ed. Meeker, of Chicago, on Tuesday morn- 
ing made a brief report of the meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute held re- 
cently. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Southwest Hardwood Club Re-elects 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orveans, La., Feb. 11.—All officers of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club were re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the organization here today. They are as fol- 
lows: 

President—George N. Harrison, 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 

First vice president—W. D. Brewer, Brewer- 
Nienstedt Lumber Co., Palmetto, La. 

Second vice president—J. B. Edwards, Hill- 
yer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La. 

Secretary-treasurer — George Schaad, New 
Orleans. 

Directors to fill expired terms—F. L. Adams, 
of Adams, Newell Lumber Co., Deemer, Miss.; 
A. N. Smith, of A. N. Smith Lumber Co., 
Blanks, La., and King Bridges, Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La. Directors (unex- 
pired term)—W. D. Lurry, Zenoria Lumber Co., 
Zenoria, La.; J. L. Avery, Frost Lumber In- 
dustries, Shreveport, La.; G. H. Holloway, of 
Holloway Sawmill Co., Clayton, La.; G H. 
Henderson, of Angelina Hardwood Co., Keltys, 
Tex.; F. H. Sanguinet, of Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La.; and H. J. Brenner, of Ferd. 
Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 


Louisiana- 





Statement on Rate Situation 


CINCINNATI, OunIO, Feb. 10.—Theodore 
Davis, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and 
manager of the Cincinnati Lumber Traffic Bu- 
reau, said this week that his statement relative 
to the railroad rate situation had been misun- 
derstood by some of the Cincinnati lumbermen 
at the meeting held last week. 


What I had to say with regard to the 
various forms of competition which common 
carriers among the railroads have to meet 
was not in any sense an expression of an 
opinion on my part as to the advisability of 
making an attempt to obtain freight rate ad- 
justments. I was merely making a statement 
of information which had been transmitted 
to me by the railroads themselves. I did not, 
as I said at the close of my statement make 
any recommendation, either for or against 
the matter of making applications for rate 
reductions. What the statement was in- 
tended to convey was that there are two sides 
to the question and I was giving the lumber- 
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men the information as it was given to me 
and making no statement of opinion either 
one way or the other. 


President E. W. DeCamp, of the club, gave 
full corroboration to these facts. He said: 


I asked Mr. Davis to make the statement 
as a matter of information to the club, and as 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said very properly 
in its article this week, to prepare the mem- 
bers for the discussion which is to be held 
at the March meeting. Several of the mem- 
bers, Iam afraid, had a slight misunderstand- 
ing of the situation but that was no fault of 
Mr. Davis. He made a clear and concise 
statement of the railroads’ side of the ques- 
tion and said specifically that he was not 
expressing any opinion for or against the 
matter of obtaining rate reductions or ad- 
justments of tariffs. 





Plan Appalachian Club Meeting 


CINCINNATI, OHIo, Feb. 10.—Fred Brin- 
gartner, president of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club and president of the Bringartner 
Lumber Co., of Lexington, Ky., was in the city 
this week conferring with officials of the club 
and members of its executive committee, with 
regard to the advisability of holding a meeting 
early in March. A tentative date for a meet- 
ing was set and the directors were asked if it 
would be satisfactory. It is expected that 
answers will be received before next week so 
that the date and place can be announced. 


"What Kind o' Wood Am Dat?" 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 10.—With the ad- 
vent of cold weather a dozen or more Negroes 
begged the foreman of the men at work re- 
building the old Charbonnet dock here for scraps 
of wood to make a fire. Workmen smiled to 
themselves as the happy Negroes left with their 
arms full, everybody happy. 

The following day they returned much puz- 
zled and upset and showing signs of indigna- 
tion. 

“IT burned two baskets of kindling trying to 
start a fire wid dat wood,” expostulated one 
Negro. . “What kind 0’ wood am dat?” 

The foreman explained that every bit of wood 
used in the rebuilding work had been treated 
with a new fire-proofing compound, making it 
impervious to fire. To demonstrate, he threw 
a piece of timber into the white-hot interior of 
a boiler furnace, closed the door and a few 
minutes later fished it out, unmarred by the 
flames. 
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Signs of Betterment in Hardwood Market 


Shipments Heavier Than Cut 


MempPuis, TENN., Feb. 10.—Orders and ship- 
ments continue to exceed production through- 
out southern hardwood territory. Orders are 
coming from practically all consuming groups, 
but most of them from furniture and automo- 
bile plants. Shipments make a higher percent- 
age of normal than either sales or production, 
for many manufacturers, particularly of auto- 
mobiles, are ordering out hardwoods that have 
been on order for many months, while business 
now being placed is for prompt shipment. Most 
automotive factories are operating, and, while 
they are not buying in large quantities, are 
taking more than for several months. Demand 
is still far below normal for this season. Fur- 
niture manufacturers have enough orders to 
keep operating for some time. The box and 
crate manufacturers are buying a fair volume 
of low grades. There has been an improve- 
ment in the demand for flooring, and many 
factories throughout the South are resuming 
operations. Their calls for flooring oak are 
helping. oak sales to a great extent. The ex- 
port market continues good, and many orders 
are being received from England and Conti- 
nental Europe. Foreign users are eager to buy 
on the present low market. This buying will 
no doubt continue for several months, and 
shipments should be in fair valume for the first 
three or four months of this year. 

Production remains low. Few manufactur- 
ers are planning heavy production programs for 
the first few months of the year. They want 
to dispose of stocks now on yards, and not to 
add to their holdings until better prices are 
being paid, for today’s prices are below cost of 
production. Weather conditions have been 
ideal this entire winter, but rains are expected 
to set in soon. 

The Memphis mill of Shannon Bros., which 
has been ide for many weeks, has resumed op- 
erations, employing about fifty men. 

Robert G. Bruce, president E. L. Bruce Co., 
and George McSweyn, vice president in charge 
of sales, expect to sail early in March for Eng- 
land and the Continent, to visit their sales rep- 
resentatives abroad. The company exports 
about 40 percent of its production. 

Ralph Hunt, of Hunt Bros., London and Liv- 
erpool, has arrived in Memphis and will spend 
considerable time visiting firms from which he 
purchases hardwoods. 





Building Trades Demand Gains 

LouISsvILLe, Ky., Feb. 9.—There has been a 
little improvement in the hardwood market, and 
a number of producers and jobbers are becom- 
ing more optimistic. Increase in commercial 
kiln drying business indicates that more con- 
sumers are buying and are in a hurry for lum- 
ber. There has also been a larger demand for 
furniture dimension stock. Box factory buying 
has been fair. Automotive demand has been 
rather spotty; there have been inquiries, but 
offered prices are too low. Flooring is quiet. 
A slightly better demand from the building 
trades is reported, with some poplar siding 
moving, and better demand from planing mills 
for solid and mixed cars. The Government 
has been buying some cheap lumber for levee 
work, but low water has placed workers at a 
disadvantage in handling mat work. 

Inch stock, f. o. b. Louisville, is quoted: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $72; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$55; No. 1, southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2-A, southern, $27@28; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$220; selects, $145; No. 1, $75; No. 2, $32.50. 


Sap gum, plain, FAS, $37@40; common, $27 
(@30; quartered, FAS, $52@53; common, $34 
(235. Red gum, plain, FAS, $75; common, 
$43; quartered, about the same as plain. Ash, 
FAS, $65@70; common, $43@45. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $37@40; common, $28. Southern 
plain oak, red, FAS, $55; common, $38. South- 
ern plain white oak, FAS, $75@80; common, 
$42. Appalachian red oak, plain, FAS, $65 
(270; common, $45. Appalachian white oak, 
plain, FAS, $80@90; common, $50; quartered, 
FAS, $120@125; common, $65@70. Southern 
quartered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $62 
(@65. Southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85; 
common, $52.50. Sound wormy oak, $26@28. 

Local hardwood producers with mills in the 
South do not expect any flood or high water 
troubles this year. 

The Government has issued permits for pro- 
duction of 2,000,000 gallons of medicinal whisky, 











WHO WILL GET THE FIRST 
CHANCE? 

If plans now before Congress 
materialize the United States Gov- 
ernment will make available to 
members of the American Legion 
a large amount of ready money, 
much of which will be used for 
immediate needs. Who will get 
the first chance at the extra money 
not used for this purpose—the au- 
tomobile dealer or the home 
builder? 

Are there any American Legion 
boys in your neighborhood who 
are going to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to borrow money 
on their bonus insurance? If so, 
would you try to interest them in 
building a little home? 

If it could be made possible for 
every American Legion citizen to 
build a home, unemployment 
would cease to be a problem and 
prosperity would return. 











of which 1,300,000 will be produced by bourbon 
plants in Kentucky, chiefly at Louisville, the 
rest in rye plants in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. This means a demand for between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 charred oak bourbon barrels. 

Plans are shaping up nicely for the Model 
Home Show the week of Feb. 21. Permit was 
issued last week for a Model Home in the Jef- 
ferson County Armory. A contest is on in the 
public schools in which some five hundred min- 
iature model homes will be built, for display 
at the Home Show. 











Large Consumers Are Buying 


WakrREN, ArRK., Feb. 9.—There has been 
somewhat increased activity this week among 
the large hardwood consumers, who are now 
more actively in the market for certain items 
of stock than they have been for some time. 
The smaller .,operators report several sales of 
4/4 3-A and beter dry red oak, which has 
averaged them around $20, mill, also some sales 
of 4/4 white oak. Demand for sound wormy 


stock is very slack; increase in the require. 
ments of body concerns would improve the 
market for this item. The large mills are buy- 
ing black gum logs, and are finding the supply 
none too plentiful. Orders for special stock 
require this item to be cut 5/4, whereas most 
dry stocks on hand are largely 8/4. Concerns 
with radio cabinet contracts on file haye 
stepped up their production schedules. There 
is a fair demand for oak flooring, both straight 
and mixed car loading, though mixed car or- 
ders predominate. Several small hardwood op. 
erators have taken advantage of spring-like dry 
weather to accumlate a fair supply of logs, but 
have not yet started their mills. They find 
orders, especially for railroad material, scarce 
and on these they depend as a back log. Most 
of these mills still have unshipped orders on file 
for switch ties, but the railroads are not yet 
willing to give shipping instructions. 


Appalachian Woods Sell Better 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, Feb. 10.—While spot sales 
of Appalachian hardwoods this week are a 
little backward, yet the inquiry is such as to 
cause optimism. Numbers of inquiries are ar- 
riving from eastern wholesalers. and manufac- 
turers of interior trim, and there are better 
prospects for business from the furniture man- 
ufacturers. Oak for,interior paneling has been 
in excellent demand, especially in the East. 
Prices of lower grades of Appalachian maple, 
poplar and ash are less variable than are those 
of FAS and No. 1 common and better. Prices 
of all grades of oak appear to be well sus- 
tained. Panel and top grades of poplar, ash 
and maple are weak: and somewhat lower, 
though by no means as low and unsettled as 
are those of the southern hardwoods. Better 
demand for No. 2 common white and red oak is 
developing from the flooring factories, and some 
No. 2 common hard maple is being sold for 
flooring, though comparatively little maple 
flooring is used in these parts. 

R. W. Lucius, formerly Cincinnati represen- 
tative of the Marathon. Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss., has been retained as the Cincinnati man- 
ager for the E. L. Bruce Co., of Memphis, 
which recently purchased the mills and assets 
of the Marathon Lumber Co. 





Against Importing Russian Lumber 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, at a largely attended meeting 
last week, passed resolutions in support of the 
bill to be introduced to the United States Sen- 
ate, prohibiting the importation to the United 
States of the products of convict, forced or i 
dentured labor. The resolution applies pat 
ticularly to imports of lumber from Russia. 

An exchange committee is to be appoint 
to consider a program of lumber trade extet- 
sion, to be initiated among the architects o 
this city and vicinity. It is believed by the 
lumbermen that good results would follow mis- 
sionary work along this line. 

The legislative committee of the city counch 
has approved an amendment to the zoning oF 
dinance which provides that permission must 
be obtained from the zoning board before com 
struction or remodeling of any building o% 
dwelling housing for more than two families 
can be started. The council will. vote on the 
measure next week. It is opposed by the But 
falo Real Estate Board, but favored by the But- 
falo Planning Board and the City Planning As 
sociation. 

Horace F. Taylor, president of Taylor & 
Crate, has been appointed a member of a “lt 


zens’ committee to assist the Red Cross in is 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 76 and 77 
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campaign to raise a quota of $150,000 here to 
assist those rendered destitute by the drouth. 

The New York State Grange, in convention 
at Olean, . Y., last week, passed resolutions 
favoring the Hewitt amendment for an enlarged 
forestry program in this State. The program 
includes the purchase of 1,000,000 acres of 
abandoned or borderline land at a cost of 
¢99,000,000. So far, the State has acquired 
40,000 acres, but only 5,400 acres have been 
forested. All the land included in the plan is 
outside of the Adirondack and Catskill forest 
preserves. ; pe 

The annual meeting of Mixer & Co. was held 
at the company’s offices on Feb. 7, when all 
oficers were re-elected. 

Forty couples who have been married for 
fifty years or more, and are members of the 
Golden Wedding Club, held their second annual 
dinner here on Feb. 5. Among them were E. 
N. Mead and wife, who have been married 
sixty-two years and who were elected to the 
vice presidency. Mr. Mead was formerly at 
the head of the Cash Lumber & Shingle Co. 
and has had many years’ experience in the lum- 
ber trade. 

Joseph M. Klaus, for some years at the head 
of the Niagara Box Co., is now associated with 
the lumber and box firm of G. Elias & Bro. 

Cc. G. Ehrmann, president of the West Seneca 
Lumber Co., and John Jacobs, of the Harris 
Lumber Co. have gone to Florida on vacation 
trips. Mr. Ehrmann plans to visit California 
before returning. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., is confined 
to iis home as the result of injuries sustained 
in an-automobile accident, but expects to be out 
soon, > 

Visitors last week included: Paul Smith, of 
the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., Seat- 
tle. Wash., and C. C. Smith, eastern sales rep- 
resentative of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 


Tex. 


Automobile Production Increases 


New York, Feb. 9.—-Continuing the upturn 
which started in December, January produc- 
tion of cars and trucks in the United States 
and Canada showed an increase of 14 percent 
over December, the preliminary estimate being 
183,876 units, made by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce on a basis of shipping 
reports. December output had shown a sim- 
ilar increase of 14 percent over November. 
Prior to that, production had shown a steady 
decline for the ten previous months. January 
production, compared with that of the same 
month of 1930, shows a decrease of 35 percent. 
The figures indicate a production adjustment in 
step with the high interest shown by the public, 
and by sales made at the automobile shows at 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and other cities. 


Interior Paneling Now Vogue 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Announcement 
was made today by the Hotel Gibson manage- 
ment that it was making plans to tear out the 
white marble interior of its lobby, which has 
stood unchanged since the erection of the build- 
ing back in 1916, and replace it with handsome 
ak and walnut paneling of Old English de- 
sgn. The entire style of interior decoration 
re appears to have changed since the com- 
pletion of the handsome new St. Nicholas-Plaza 
Hotel, whose magnificent lobby is inlaid with 
rosewood, which it is claimed cost upward of 
90,000. It is stated that the remodeling of 
the Hotel Gibson lobby and ballroom will cost 
upward of $500,000, and that it is being made 
rom wood. A great deal of wood paneling 
will be used in the interior of the proposed 
building of the Cincinnati Times Star, which 
will cost upward of $2,000,000 when it is com- 
pleted, 

The vogue is toward the use of Appalachian 
oak, both plain white and red, for interior pan- 
“ing and for manufacture of furniture. It is 
ming treated to represent the paneling used for 
‘othic, Tudor, Elizabethan and Norman manor 
Houses and castles. So treated it is being used 
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in living rooms, dining rooms, salons as well 
as lobbies of handsome homes, apartment houses, 
hotels and other public buildings. In the hand- 
somer homes it is being used as paneling for 
bedrooms, to match oak furniture. 

Estimates of wholesalers are that almost 40 
percent more oak will be used for furniture 
and interior trim work this year than has been 
consumed in previous years. Dealers who re- 
cently traveled in Canada reported that the 
vogue seemed to have had its rise in southern 
Canada, at Montreal and Toronto, and spread 
from there to New York and New England, 
and it is from wholesalers of these sections that 
the bulk of recent inquiries for oak is coming. 





Domestic Buying Listless 


30ston, Mass., Feb. 10.—A growing inter- 
est among some of their trans-atlantic custom- 
ers is reported by hardwood wholesalers, and 
some inquiries have been followed by orders. 
The listless demand from the automotive in- 
dustry is discouraging. Demand from other 
classes of ‘domestic customers has not im- 
proved. Most buyers confine their orders to 
light current requirements, and a few are in- 
quiring as if they would like to buy somewhat 
ahead at present low prices. The general range 
of quotations on most hardwood items is prac- 
tically the same as in January. Retail pur- 
chases of hardwood flooring fail to expand, and 
prices are quite irregular. Plain white oak 
flooring is quoted $77.50@86.50 for clear, $54 
(58.50 for select, and $34.50@36 for No. 1 
common. Clear maple flooring from Michigan 
can be had at $78.50@s0. Clear birch flooring 
from domestic mills is $72@75, and one well 
liked Canadian make is $78, including duty. 


Short Course in Dry Kiln 
Practice 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 10.—A practical short 
course in dry kiln practice for men engaged in 
the business of seasoning jumber and timbers 
will be given at the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University March 23 to 
April 2, inclusive. 

The success of these short, intensive courses 
in this important branch of lumber manufacture 
in the past has caused the college to improve 
and continue them. This is the twelfth time 
this course of instruction has been given. 

The latest scientific methods in dry kilning 
will be presented in a concise and practical way 
designed to be of advantage to those engaged 
in business. New developments and tendencies 
in dry kilning have been gathered from nation- 
wide data and the results of research by mem- 
bers of the college faculty. This information 
has been fitted into the course in order to give 
those who attend the latest information relative 
to the practice followed by the most efficient 
handlers of dry kilns. This course not only 
affords those who attend an opportunity to keep 
up-to-date on methods but to become familiar 
with the latest improvements in dry kiln equip- 
ment. 

This short course is designed to stop prevent- 
able losses in the seasoning of lumber due to 
lack of information and trained men. This is of 
the utmost importance as the losses in kiln dry- 
ing often amount to 25 percent of the lumber 
used. It is possible that with intelligent kiln 
operation, much of the loss frequently due to 
poor kiln equipment may be overcome. It is be- 
lieved by the college that with the abundance 
of information now available and the compara- 
tively brief and inexpensive short period of 
training, losses due to antiquated methods and 
equipment can not be justified. 

The short course class is limited in number 
as it is the object of the instructors to keep the 
class small enough so that personal contact be- 
tween the instructor and those taking the course 
will not be interferred with as is the case with 
large classes. Applications should be made to 
Prof. H. L. Henderson, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“We Don’t 
Have To 


Guess— 


“The BLUE BOOK saves my 
sales organization a great deal of 
time, energy and money in dis- 
criminating between good and bad 
credit risks, besides, it keeps us 
well posted on new ventures, all 
of which information is very valu- 
able at any time. I take pleas- 
ure in highly recommending the 
BLUE BOOK to all lumber sales 


organizations.” 


The above is from a large 
Lumber Manufacturer. 


You too will like the BLUE BOOK 
because in the vital matter of cred- 
its there is no more proper and ac- 
curate place to secure such informa- 
tion than through the industry’s own 
service. Every lumberman should use 
the BLUE BOOK. 

Accurate credit ratings will come 
to you in the big BLUE BOOK and 
every week supplements will reach 
your desk with the latest information. 
Special Reports will be sent anytime 
you request them—just wire. 


What About Those 


Slow Accounts? 


Turn them into real cash by ask- 
ing the BLUE BOOK to do the col- 
lecting. The BLUE BOOK Collec- 
tion Department handles hundreds of 
collections to the complete satisfac- 
tion of lumbermen everywhere. 


The BLUE BOOK, the lumber- 
man’s own credit rating service, will 
be sent you for trial FREE of charge 
until April Ist. Every credit man 
needs it—mail the coupon today. 


Every Lumberman 
should have the 
BLUE BOOK 








_ The industry’s own 
7. credit service. Ps 


National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell me more about the Blue 


Book FREE service. 
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|) At 
Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—the best lumber 
and structural 
material to stim- 
ulate new orders 
and hold old cus- 
tomers. 


| Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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[ INousTRIAL 
_ LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


| CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


























RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 





















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


I CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Michigan Men Study Problems 


(Continued from Page 50) 


to the Spears Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
with honorable mention of the Verhey Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids; C. A. Sauer Co., of Ann 
Arbor; Viet & Davison Lumber Co., Flint; 
Hartwick-Woodfield Co., Jackson; and Res- 
trick Lumber Co., Detroit. In the contest of 
yards without mill, the Fowlerville Lumber Co., 
of Fowlerville, won first prize and honorable 
mention was accorded the Hixon-Peterson 
Lumber Co., Monroe; F. J. Brattin & Son, 
Shepherd; Oxford Lumber & Coal Co., Ox- 
ford; R. C. Fuller Lumber Co., Hastings, and 
the Fred J. Robinson Lumber Co., Detroit. 
C. V. Lane, assistant State fire marshal, headed 
the committee of judges. 

A feature of the convention was the presen- 
tation, Thursday night, of a little farcical 
comedy act which showed the lumber industry 
in a new light. It was under the management 
of the Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, and was pre- 
pared by men on the staff of WWJ, the De- 
troit News radio station, through the influence 
of Jeff Webb, of Detroit, former lumberman. 
Rex White of the News wrote the skit, it was 
staged by Wyn Wright, and Ty Tyson, assist- 
ant manager and sports announcer of WWJ, 
was the master of ceremonies. 


Make Fine Safety Record 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 7.—The following 
editorial appeared in the Vancouver Sun of 
Feb. 6: “Will D. Jenkins, safety director for 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presents his safety re- 
port for 1930. It contains the following inter- 
esting facts: That only three fatal accidents 
occurred in the mills of the association during 
1930. This is the lowest number of fatal acci- 
dents ever recorded in any one year in the 
history of this group of mills, being 50 percent 
less than in 1929, and only one-third of the 
average number of fatalities for the previous 
year. That the mills paid $202,286 to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, while the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board paid out only 
$176,218 to the mills, making a total of $26,068 
overpaid by the mills on their losses. This is 
one of the finest records for safety work ever 
made by any industrial group in Canada, or 
indeed in North America. Safety is a matter 
of study and education. This fine reoprt shows 
what can be saved by it.” 








Aspen, Its Growth, Properties 
and Uses 


A species of treé, aspen, that occupies 21,000,- 
000 acres of land in the Lake States, which is 
more area than occupied by any other forest 
type in this region, must have considerable in- 
terest for lumbermen and others engaged in 
the conversion and utilization of forest prod- 
ucts. In Technical Bulletin No. 70 entitled 
“Aspen, Availability, Properties, and Utiliza- 
tion,” are brought together a great deal of 
valuable data that should serve as the founda- 
tion for something like a consistent policy in 
the handling of this vast area. This bulletin 
was prepared by the University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station in co-opera- 
tion with the Forest Service, and the authors 
are R. P. A. Johnson, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; Joseph Kittredge, 
jr., of the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, and Henry Schmitz, of the Division of 
Forestry of Minnesota. The booklet constitutes 
a comprehensive treatment under the branches 
of the subject as set forth in the title of the 
booklet. 

The readiness with which new growth of 
aspen springs up on cut-over land, the rapidity 
of its growth and therefore the early age at 
which it becomes available, as well as some 
of its inherent qualities, give to this tree values 
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that not always have been appreciated. The 
stumpage value of the tree, as indicated in the 
bulletin, is low, but shows a trend upward, |, 
is said that large areas of 10-year old aspen 
if held for forty years will earn about 4 per. 
cent compound interest on the costs if the 
stumpage is then worth $1 a cord. This by. 
letin carries no statement regarding the terms 
on which it may be obtained but it is inferreg 
that copies may be secured from the University 
Farm at St. Paul, Minn., on request. 





Attracted "Home Owners" 


Of the many expedients used by subdividers 
to encourage the building of new homes, one 
of the most unique stands near the tracks of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway jus 
north of Chicago. The real estate agent wanted 
to tell prospective home owners that his was 
a “safe” proposition, so he set up a 2-ton safe 
on a concrete pyramid where everybody could 
see it. 

This unusual piece of advertising attracted 
the attention of more “prospective home own. 
ers” than was originally planned. One of the 
doors was left standing ajar and the birds soon 








This big safe on a concrete foundation was 

set up to attract prospective home owners, and 

was more than successful as the birds used the 
pigeonholes for thew nests 


found it out, and used the wooden pigeonholes 
therein for nesting places. 

This safe originally cared for all the money, 
records etc. of the first bank in Park Ridge, 
founded as a necessary side issue by a realtor 
and occupying part of his office. 

The foundation is ten feet square at the 
base and is substantially built. The pyramid has 
a wood base over which concrete was pour 


New York State Combatting 
Wood Waste 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 9.—More than 
1,000 woodworking establishments throughout 
New York State have made a complete report 
on their wood waste problems to the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart 
ment of Commerce. 

In December last an active campaign to com- 
bat wood waste and to put non-utilized woo to 
its best uses was initiated as a co-operative pro 
ject between this committee on the one ham 
and the New York State interests on the other. 
In carrying out this project every woodwork- 
ing establishment and the larger logging opef@ 
tors in New York have been contacted. al 

The survey covers the amounts and kinds 
of wood at present going to waste at @ 
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operating plant. This information will later 
be compiled into a report serving as a guide for 
other industries which may utilize such raw 
jal. 

athe concerns which did not reply to the first 
questionnaire are now being contacted. While 
the response so far has been excellent it is 
cated at committee headquarters that at least 
a 75 percent return is required in order to 
make this survey of non-utilized wood useful to 
industry. Similar surveys have been completed 
in North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, re- 
sulting in great benefit to the wood-using in- 
dustries in these States. With a complete re- 
port showing the wood waste resources of 
New York State, it is expected that new in- 
dustries will be established using non-utilized 
wood as raw material. 





Pledged to Make Business 
Better 


(Continued from Page 51) 


a repeater and finally a permanent customer is 
he profitable to the retailer. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


At the annual business meeting Thursday 
afternoon, officers were elected as follows: 


President—A. L. Alcorn, Cedar Rapids (re- 
elected). 

Vice president—F. M. Finkbine, of Storm 
Lake. 

Treasurer—Robert Connor, of Des Moines 
(re-elected). 

Secretary—C, D. Marckres, of Des Moines 
(re-elected). 

Directors—J. H. C. Schoeneman, Hawarden, 
first district; L. A. Moore, Mason City, fourth 
district; EX. A. Milligan, Jefferson, seventh 
district; Noble Little, Waterloo, tenth district; 
Homer Richardson, Grinnell, thirteenth dis- 
trict; E. Heyer, Sumner, at large. 


Des Moines was chosen as the city in which 
to hold the 1932 convention. 

Resolutions were adopted praising the work 
of the officers and directors of the association 
which has shown a remarkable growth in its 
three years of existence, and reaffirming the 
stand of the association for 100 percent dealer 
distribution. Opposition to the importation of 
convict-made forest products was voiced and 
lowa’s representatives and senators were urged 
to support a bill to that effect now pending in 
Congress. A concluding resolution was that 
“we as lumber dealers look forward with sane 
optimism to 1931, and with courage and confi- 
dence, believing that the year holds profitable 
business for all who do a real job of merchan- 
dising.” 

One of the features of the convention was the 
entertainment specialties given for the lum- 
hbermen and wives each evening. Dancing fol- 
lowed the afternoon convention sessions on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in a cleared 
space at the stage end of the Coliseum floor. A 
mens smoker and athletic show were the at- 
tractions Tuesday evening. 

A hard times party was staged Wednesday 
evening, much to the enjoyment of the lumber- 
men and their wives who wore costumes indi- 
‘ative of the business depression. However, 
Old Man Depression” was officially interred 
during the ceremonies. Paramount theater 
artists with the Shrine chanters and the Para- 
mount stage band furnished the Thursday eve- 
ing entertainment. 


tiday from 11 a. m. to 11 p. m. was given | 


oer to a public showing of the exhibits which 
vas widely attended. 


ee 





Looking for surplus ma- 
terial? Watch the Classified 
Section each week. 
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Western Piners in Silver 


Anniversary 
(Continued from Page 53) 


who is seriously ill, expressing the sympathy 
of Mr. Laird’s friends and fellow lumbermen 
and hopes for an early recovery. A telegram 
was also sent to H. N. Ashby, LaGrande, Ore., 
expressing the sympathy of the members for 
the loss of his son. 

L. C. Jewett, statistician, pointed out the 
comprehensive value of the present statistical 
data of the association. He said the association 
now has 95 percent of the regional production 
reporting to it. Probably no other comparable 
association has such complete statistics. Mr. 
Jewett displayed charts graphically outlining 
price trends over three years, 1928 to 1930. A 
marked increase in the trend of Pondosa pine 
prices is shown during the last three months 
of 1930. Mr. Jewett announced the publication 
of a statistical record covering the period since 
1903. It is in book form and has comparative 
tables showing production, shipment and stocks 
on hand, comparisons of actual production and 
normal production. It shows distribution of 
Inland Empire woods by States, and many 
other valuable statistical data. 


Report of Price List Committee 


During the last year the joint committee of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has attempted to develop 
a uniform price list for the use of both regions. 
R. H. Bockmier, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, read 
an exhaustive report giving details of difference 
between the price list of the two organizations 
and the new proposed list which would bring 
about standard practices. The committee was 
commended for its work on this problem and 
instructed to continue negotiations with the 
California operators. The Western Pine direc- 
tors were at the same time authorized to act 
for the association on this subject. 

Officers and directors were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—Walter J. Neils, Libby, Mont. 

Vice president—C. L. Isted, Bend, Ore. 

Treasurer—H, K. Brooks, Bend, Ore. 

Directors—E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; 
J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; and Joseph 
Stoddard, Baker, Ore. 

In taking the gavel, Mr. Neils expressed the 
opinion that he had undertaken a big job; that 
the organization had just passed through a 
hectic year, one of the worst the lumbermen 
had ever seen. He asked for the co-operation 
of all members and urged those manufacturers 
not now members to come in. He said: “We 
are not in the business for our health, but pri- 
marily to make profit. No one of us is large 
enough to go on alone. This organization pre- 
sents the medium of co-operation. All manu- 
facturers in the Inland Empire should belong.” 

Walter Leuthold in stepping down from the 
chair ends a three-year service as president of 
the organization, and on motion by J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick was given a vote of appreciation by 
the members. 

The Wednesday morning session concluded 
the last work of the association as such. The 
afternoon was given over to a general meeting 
of the industry to which all Inland Empire 
lumber manufacturers were cordially invited. 
At this meeting the lumbermen were welcomed 
by W. M. Leuthold, retiring president. They 
were then treated to a detailed resume of the 
association’s work during the last year. Brief 
talks were made by the following department 
heads of the association staff: Secretary-Man- 
ager S. V. Fullaway, on the soft pine situation; 
L. C. Jewett, industry statistics; Albert Her- 
mann, the need for lumber research; N. L. 
Cary, promotion work for the soft pines; H. W. 
Cook, lumber advertising; H. A. Gillis, the 
transportation situation. G. A. Rogers dis- 
cussed the subject, “Tangible Returns From 
Standardized Grades.” 
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Super service for your 
customer 






Every box of Supercedar 
you sell makes a friend. 
Because Supercedar, with 
its 90% or more red heart- 
wood and its 100% oil con- 
tent does prevent moth dam- 
age. 

Besides recommending its 
use in old houses and new, 
suggest that your customer 
build a storage closet in at- 
tic or basement. We send 
blue print plan with bill of 
materials. You sell Super- 
cedar, studding, wall board, 
frame and door, hardware, 
etc. 

The Supercedar Storage 
Closet then adds many times 
its cost to value and desira- 
bility of the dwelling. 








Supercedar is packed at 
Mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sam- 
ple box with circular and 
quotations. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER © 
RED CEDAR 








WANTED 
Commission Representatives 





Important manufacturer British Co- 
lumbia Red Cedar Shingles is plan- 
ning aggressive campaign for more 
business. Wants to appoint high 
class commission distributors in best 
consuming territories. Attractive 
proposition. Only concerns or indi- 
viduals of responsibility wanted. 
Please tell us what territory you can 
efficiently cover. Address A. 161, 
°%/ American Lumberman. 


























We Are Interested 
in Getting 
Your Order 


On articles it rarely pays many yards 
to stock and for which there is a per- 


sistent consumer demand to wit: 
Long and wide Fir joist and 
timber. 


Clear Fir turning squares—finish 


and PLYWOOD. 


California Redwood finish as 
wide as 30”; also squares and 
rustic. 


Knotty Pine. 


Hardwood flooring in Oak and 
Maple. 


Red Cedar Lining. 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


Senele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























UL SOUTHERN 
IND Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


We season lumber 
to the moisture KAUL 
content , you re- 
“e LUMBER 
co. 


- 
BIRMINGHAM Alay 


OMPANY 


_€ 
C § 





Manufacturers 





é eS 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GOLDSBORC 
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No Special Session of Congress 


With the compromise between the White 
House and Congress on the proposed appropria- 
tion for food relief the membership of both 
Senate and House of Representatives are hope- 
ful that the danger of a special session of the 
72nd Congress has been definitely averted. 

While other controversial measures are pend- 
ing, and while a new fight may be started at 
any time, the general belief now is that Con- 
gress will get away on March 4 at high noon 
and leave the President to handle the job until 
the first Monday in December, when the new 
Congress will convene for its first session. 

President Hoover has strongly opposed a spe- 
cial session of the new Congress, chiefly on the 
ground that with industry and commerce taking 
a turn for the better the uncertainties involved 
in a meeting of the national legislature when 
no political party will have actual control or 
responsibility might seriously retard business 
recovery. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, speaking for business and trade or- 
ganizations all over the country, has likewise 
taken a firm stand in opposition to a special 
session. In fact, one finds little sentiment in 
favor of an extra session except among a few 
senators and representatives who apparently 
would rather remain in Washington than go 
home and who, because of the reduced margin 
of Republican numerical control—almost at the 
vanishing point—expect to exercise a larger de- 
gree of power in the 72nd Congress. 


To Look Into Steady Employment 
Possibilities 

As a first step in marshalling the forces of 
business with the ultimate aim of devising meas- 
ures to insure stability of employment and 
shield it against the disturbing effects of sea- 
sonal and cyclical fluctuations, the Chamber 
of Commerce Monday announced that a com- 
mittee of business executives and economists 
will be appointed to sound the possibilities of a 
constructive approach to the problem. The com- 
mittee is now in process of organization and 
its personnel will be shortly announced. 

In making the announcement, Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the board of the national 
chamber, emphasized the assertion that the task 
is one to be done by business itself and not by 
Government, if the principles under which the 
United States has grown to be the greatest of 
industrial nations are to be preserved. 

Mr. Barnes suggested the feasibility of sup- 
plementing individual effort at stabilization with 
the wider co-operative trade association effort 
to minimize so far as possible the ill effects of 
industrial change. By strengthening the key 
industries in this respect, he pointed out, and 
relieving a substantial number of wage earners 
of the fear of insecurity which is itself a strong 
deterrent of business activity, a framework will 
be provided which will give greater rigidity to 
the entire industrial structure. Continuing, Mr. 
Barnes said: 

American business is well aware of its re- 
sponsibility in maintaining the fullest possi- 
ble measure of employment. It is as desira- 
ble from an economic as a social viewpoint, 
for unemployment is symptomatic of a gen- 
eral ailment which affects alike the wage 
earner and the investor. So close are eco- 
nomic relationships today and so complicated 
the mechanism of production and distribution 
that no one branch of industry, nor economic 
Class can long escape the untoward effects of 
a depression with which others might be af- 
flicted. The maintenance of the earning ca- 
pacity of the worker is as necessary to busi- 
ness as the maintenance of the consuming 
capacity of the farmer. 


After discussing the various phases of the 


problem in some detail, Mr. Barnes concluded 
as follows: 


This is preeminently a task for business, 
In no other way can a permanently successfy| 
solution be found. Ill conceived government) 
remedies might easily, as they have elsewhere 
lead to greater ills than those which they are 
intended to cure. 


Midwest Business Surveys to Be 
Made 


The midwest section of the United States— 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin—will soon be studied jn. 
tensively for its commercial and industrial char. 
acteristics and possibilities by the domestic re. 
gional division of the Department of Commerce. 
according to an announcement by E. F. Gerish, 
chief of the division. As a first step three field 
men will be sent to the region to form con. 
tacts with trades and industries and to gather 
information on furniture markets and manufac. 
ture. These men will leave Washington about 
the first of February. Their itineraries will 
provide visits of several days in each of 4 
number of cities, including Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit and other 
centers. 

Complete data will first be gathered on fur- 
niture and its place in the economic life of the 
region. When this section of the survey has 
been prepared, other important commodities will 
be taken up in turn. This plan will be used in 
all regional surveys now under way or to be 
made in the future. Mr. Gerish points out that 
by publishing the results of surveys in sections 
as they are prepared it is possible to get valu- 
able information into the hands of business 
men in much less time than was formerly re- 
quired. 

This commercial survey is in line with the 
efforts of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce to aid American business in elimi- 
nating merchandising wastes due to faulty mar- 
keting. These wastes form a large part of the 
total wastes in our American distribution sys- 
tem, which have been estimated at $10,000,000,- 
000 annually. 

Field work has been completed in the Pacific 
Northwest market survey, which covered fur- 
niture, drugs, dry goods, clothing, groceries, 
hardware, farm implements, confectionery and 
tobacco. The manuscript and statistical tables 
are now being prepared but some time necessa- 
rily must pass before they are ready for publi- 
cation. 





U. S. Purchases of Forest Lands 


A report transmitted to Congress by Secre- 
tary of War Hurley, chairman of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, states that the 
United States during the last fiscal year ob- 
tained title to 417,064 acres of forest land and 
the commission approved purchase of 538,04 
acres of land. 

The area approved for purchase since 1912 
aggregates 4,258,564 acres and completed pur- 
chases total 3,413,293 acres. Purchase of forest 
lands has been confined to States in the eastern 
part of the country. Last year’s purchases 1 
volved units in fifteen States. 

New purchase units will eventually be pro 
claimed as national forests to be added to the 
existing system of 149 national forests admit- 
istered by the Forest Service. 

Most of the lands purchased have been tt 
over, but have forest demonstration value, tt ' 
stated. The organized forests, are bound t 
have a salutary effect on local economic condi- 
tions, becoming a source of employment during 
off seasons, according to the commission’ ff 
port. To meet the needs for replanting some 
of the acquired cut-over lands, the Forest Serv- 
ice nursery at Parsons, W. Va., is being & 
larged beyond its present capacity of 2,000,000 
trees per annum, 
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The Dealer's Valentine 


A lumber dealer’s valentine 

Can be about ten times as fine 

As men of different persuasion 

Can bring their wives on this occasion. 
Although the lady likes a card, 

A lot of things around the yard 

Can prove your love, and prove it better 
Than card or valentine or letter. 


How long the wife has wished that you 
Would fix her up a shelf or two, 

Bring home a board, put your old suit on, 
And fix a place to put her fruit on. 

So give the wife a nice surprise 

And do the things you advertise, 

The things you tell the other fellers 

To do to attics and to cellars. 


You've talked about a pantry shelf, 

And yet you’ve never sold yourself. 

Why is it women always hobble 

In worn-out shoes, whose husbands cobble ? 
Yes, other people bring home boards 

And know the joy that wood affords 

And make improvements without number— 
Except the people who sell lumber. 


We See b’ the Papers 
With all this talk 
about Bill Tilden? 
Mr. Hoover may be a great engineer, but he 
never had to dam a Senate before. 


about racketeers, what 


Texas has just held an open golf meet. 
ought to be room there if any place. 


There 


Strange, how all the important news in the 
papers seems to be about unimportant people. 

Seems like England wants to change the title 
of the Prince of Wales to the Prince of Sales. 
Anyway, Judge Lyle ought to do well in the 
silk stocking wards. 

Let’s see, what was it that somebody said 
about the impossibility of getting blood out of 
a turnip? 

A cat can wash its face but a dog can’t. A 
boy is neither a cat nor a dog, but just won't, 
that’s all. 

The average life of an automobile is nearly 
seven years. That is better than the figures for 
pedestrians. 

The investor who wants “6 percent and 
salety” is like the girl who wants petting and 
the same thing. 

Northwestern has won ten straight basket- 
ball games, and, we are happy to learn, none 
ot any other kind. 

A South Carolina man went to a presidential 
reception without a tie. But some of us have 
even lost our shirts. 


The stock market not only doesn’t know 
where it's going, but it doesn’t even know 
whether it is on its way. 

The House of Representatives is having a 
tow over the speaker’s automobile. It isn’t the 
irst house that has had a row of that kind. 
We would like to see the United States of 
Europe, if for no other reason than to see how 
well they would do in the matter of a Senate. 


_ Let us hope that the Boy Scouts of America, 
in celebrating their 2ist birthday this week, 
“ant torget Baden-Powell and W. D. Boyce. 
vet we would be willing to bet that Gen. 
aden-Powell was scarcely mentioned, and Mr. 


4 not at all. That’s the way it usually is 
M life, 


_ A postcard sent 20 years ago has just reached 


ts destination. But don’t blame the postoffice. 


‘ he some woman gave it to her husband to 
mail, 


The Salesman's Valentine 


He brought the lady of his heart 

A card that cost a half a dollar, 
And yet the lady didn’t start 

To wrap her arms around his collar. 
The artist’s work was very fine, 

The poet’s verse was wise and witty— 
The lady took the valentine 

And said, “Oh yes, it’s rather pretty.” 


He gave another to a friend, 
A pal of his of many seasons, 
The sort of missive that you send 
To those you like for many reasons, 
The sort of thing you like to hand 
A man who'll be your friend forever ; 
His comrade looked it over and 
Remarked, “Oh yes, it’s rather clever.” 


Upon this day he also brought 
Another missive to another, 
A fellow he had never thought 
About as any friend or brother. 
But, when he handed that one out, 
This other man could not resist him, 
In fact he threw his arms about 
The salesman’s neck and hugged and kissed 
him. 


This valentine, of all the three, 
Had very little decoration, 
And you may wonder what could be 
The reason for this demonstration. 
Although it had no flow’rs or floss, 
No cupids all around the border, 
The man who kissed him was the boss, 
The valentine was just an order. 


Between Trains 


SHEBOYGAN, Wi1s.—Business must be good or 
bad in Sheboygan, either so good that a busi- 
ness man can take a little time off or so bad 
that a little time off doesn’t matter. Anyway, 
every merchant in the town (and let us hope 
that the retail lumber dealer considers himself 
that, also) congregated at the Chamber of Com- 
merce today under the auspices of the Lions. 
Charlie Broughton did the introducing, and all 
we can say is that we accept the nomination, 
although, privately, we think Mr. Hoover has 
done very well indeed, under the circumstances, 
and we don’t mean the Senate entirely. We 
asked several fellows if they liked the Wicker- 
sham report, and they said yes and no—which 
is exactly what the report said, only it took 
several thousand words and $500,000 to say it 
with. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Well, sir, you could have 
knocked us down with a feather, but who should 
we run into at the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association banquet tonight but a 
couple of lumbermen from across the lake—C. 
W. Schadt, of South Bend, and Dick Judd, of 
Dowagiac. Hope we are not telling anything 
out of school, but it seems that Schadt and Judd 
are mixed up in a furnace company, and sheet 
metal contractors install furnaces. We don’t 
know any reason why lumbermen shouldn’t sell 
furnaces. We build houses, why shouldn’t we 
heat ’em? Build ’em in summer and heat ’em 
in winter. There is no reason why a lumber- 
man shouldn’t furnish everything that goes into 
a house except the family. You can go to a 
drugstore now and buy almost anything you 
want (unless it happens to be some drug), and 
it might as well be the same way at a lumber 
yard. For example, we furnish the plank, why 
not furnish the steak? 





What has become of the old-fashioned red 
flannel shirt? There must have been a lot of 
train-wrecks since our heroes took to wearing 
ecru union suits. 
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The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


cere of 





Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 








WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 


ED CARS 


Our Specialty 


ARD_AND 


Y 
SHED STOCK 


Including Bevel Siding, 
Mouldings, Lath, 
Shingles 


WHITE RIVERU 


LUMBER CO. 


ENUMCLAW, 
WASHINGTON 


































DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and ‘ 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside, 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 








LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 














BOOKS—BOOKS—BO00KS—Here’s theplace 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (i 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago ! 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 








Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet” 


The Heart 
Content 


BY 


Douglas Malloch 











Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 

You will want to pass extra 
') copies along to your friends— 
and the price makes it possible. 


a especially you want it your- 
self. 


$1.25 Postpaid 


Address 


The American Lumberman 
PUBEISHER 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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News Notes from Ame"! 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 7.—A report on conditions as he found 
them on a recent trip through eastern States, 
was made by E. W. Demarest, of the Pacific 
National Lumber Co., to the Tacoma Lumber 
men’s Club as the feature of the weekly 
luncheon of the club yesterday. Mr. Demarest 
was impressed by the low stocks of eastern 
yards. In many cases these stocks are so 
broken, he said, that if an order of consider- 
able size is received it is necessary to order 
a car of mixed lumber to fill it. He does not 
believe that the eastern retail trade prom- 
ises to show much growth this year, but the 
necessity of supplying these small stocks 
probably will make the trade about equal to 
that of last year. 

The club gave final touches to plans for 
entertaining the delegates to the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, that will 
meet here Feb. 19 to 21. Lumber mills and 
allied plants will be kept in operation on 
Saturday, the last day of the convention, so 
that the delegates may inspect them while 
they are turning out their products. 

Lumbermen here are watching with deep 
interest the progress of movement to bar the 
dumping in this country of Soviet Russian 
lumber produced by enforced or convict 
labor. Besides receiving the support of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Tacoma and other 
lumber centers, hundreds of telegrams from 
others have called on Congress for action. 
New light on the seriousness of the situation 
brought about by this kind of competition 
is constantly being obtained. Local lumber- 
men have just received the report of James G. 
Burke, assistant commercial attache at 
Buenos Aires, that while Pacific coast lumber 
imports decreased 35 percent in 1930, Rus- 
sian and other European softwood imports 
made a commensurate gain in Argentina. 

H. A. Seandrett, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, in 
Tacoma this week, expressed belief that a 
shortage of stocks in lumber yards in the 
territory served by his road should lead to 
more optimism in regard to the market. He 
said it is a little early to estimate the volume 
of his road’s lumber needs for this year. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. an- 
nounces re-election of officers at its recent 
annual meeting, as follows: Everett G. 
Griggs, president; E. M. Rogers, vice presi- 
dent; Everett G. Griggs II, second vice presi- 
dent; Corydon Wagner, treasurer, and H. §S. 
Griggs, secretary. With these officers, W. J. 
Pilz, Everett, and C. W. Lea, Tacoma, consti- 
tute the board of trustees. 

Paul Peltier, manager of the Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia branches of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., is here on his annual visit to its 
general offices. This Tacoma concern has its 
own distributing warehouses in important 


consuming centers, and sells only through 
retail lumber dealers. 
The Carlson Lumber Co., Mineral, Wash.. 


announces that its mill will resume sawing 
on Feb. 9. The Carlson Hill Lumber Co. 
here handles sales of this mill's stock. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 7.—While the demand for lumber from 
China is reported better than it has been for 
some time, Russian lumber is being shipped 
there in considerable quantities. Inquiries 
from Japan and China are said to indicate 
increasing interest in Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber. 

More lumber went out from the Columbia 
River during January than during the cor- 
responding month a year ago, only approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 feet. Shipments to all des- 
tinations, with the exception of Japan and 
Australia, showed a very encouraging in- 
crease. The total shipped by water last month 
was 84,010,766 feet, while the total for the 
corresponding month of 1930 was 73,035,637. 
Intercoastal shipments last month exceeded 
those of January, 1930, by close to 17,000,000 
feet. Coastwise shipments were 2,000,000 feet 
larger. 

Indications are that the Great Northern 
will soon begin extending its line south from 
Bend, Ore., surveyors having been in the field 
for some time. 


Twelve million feet of lumber will be re. 
quired in the establishment of a large Chickep 
ranch in the vicinity of Portland. Work jg 
to start without delay, it is reported. 

Under foreclosure proceedings, the sawnilj 
of the Peninsula Lumber Co. is to be sold at 
auction, Circuit Judge Evans having signe 
a decree here today. The action, involving 
$750,000, was brought by A. W. Growth, vice 
president of the First National Bank, as 
trustee for the creditors. 


- Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 7.—Logging operations in Grays Har. 
bor County are still curtailed, many of the 
larger companies being undecided as to the 
date activities will be resumed. The Dono. 
van Corkery Co., whose camps were in op. 
eration until Christmas, is down and is not 
planning to reopen its camps for some time. 
The Hobi Timber Co., under the management 
of George Corkery, is at present operating 
two camps near Moclips, in addition to a cop. 
struction camp. The Northwestern Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam, is operating Camp 14, log. 
ging hemlock. The North River Logging 
Co., in charge of Frank D. Hobi, has been 
operating during January, and the Aloha 
Logging Co., which reopened camps the first 
week in January, is still operating. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Co.’s mill in 
Aberdeen, closed since Dec. 18, resumed op- 
erations Jan. 14. The plant of the Aberdeen 
Plywood Co., closed since Christmas, is 
scheduled to open the first week in Febru- 
ary. Mr. Hugo Johnson, secretary-manager 
of the plant, stated that the etching and wood 
panel plant, which is operated separately 
from the veneer plant, would reopen at the 
same time. 

Schafer Bros. Logging Co. completed this 
month an 80-foot span over the Satsop River, 
on the line of its new railway into the Olym- 
pic Mountains. This road will tap a large 
body of Government timber bought by Scha- 
fer Bros. last year. This timber will be 
logged on the sustained-yield pian, under 
Federal supervision. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 7.—A number of lumbermen here de- 
clare that there is no improvement in rail 
trade. Car material is in small demand. 
More from rail markets is reported, and there 
are some who believe a normal spring busi- 
ness will develop. 

February intercoastal space _ continues 
easy, with practically no booking being done 
for March as yet. The intercoastal shipping 
conference is scheduled to meet during the 
week, and the feeling here is that anything 
may happen as a result of it. 

Though northern California is normally the 
market for Oregon mills, it is declared here 
that from Coos Bay No. 3 dimension, 2x4-inch, 
is being laid down in San Francisco at $4.50 
a thousand. Rumors of the Southern Pacific 
coming into the market for ties are encoul- 
aging to Oregon mills. 

There is some lumber being shipped to 
Japan at freight rates of $5.50 to $6.50. These 
rates do not reflect the market; they are made 
on shipments collected out of the regular 
steamer lanes, or where space has to be 
covered. The Japanese demand for lumber 
has improved the last two months. Japanese 
stocks are low, but unless consumption there 
increases the market will be slow. March 
rates are hovering around $5 and $6. TOP 
rate for logs to be shipped in March is $7.5. 

The reduction in the prices of cedar siding 
two weeks ago has not improved demand. 
Subsequent to the cedar siding reductions, 4 
number of siding and shingle manufacturers 
reduced prices of mixed carlot loadings o 
shingles down close to the prices of straight 
ears for the time being. Shingle production 
is about 30 percent of mill capacity. Stocks 
have increased slightly the last month, but 
buyers are having difficulty getting specific 
items. A wholesaler of shingles declared 
that orders from Oklahoma, Missouri and 


Texas have increased. Little business is com 
ing from the East. 
Seattle home building operations in Ja® 
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erica S LLumMoDder enters 
T vary were almost 100 percent larger than in Cashmere was practically completed Jan, 24. 
January, 1930. Last —. ae acnag Pe The ber ge ng Lumber a = — 
re. ; residences were issued, value ’ a a contract for a ree years’ cu or its mi 
is a aoe 1930, 77 residence permits were at Goldendale, Wash., which will probably GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
K is issued, value $245,425. The local retail mar- assure a box factory for Goldendale. Philomath, Oregon 
ket has improved, because of the starting up The Nordby Co.’s sawmill at White Salmon, Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 
mill of a number of building projects. A fair Wash., will start operations as soon as Pedeo Lassber C Ped Ore 
d at number of permits were taken out in Jan- weather permits. The Klickitat Box com- ee Lumber U0. = ee, gon 
ned uary, but operations are still to be begun. pany will start in May. : , 
ving Douglas fir No. 3 logs are moving fairly At the Feb. 6 noon meeting of the Spokane Affiliated Manufacturers in 
Vice well, at all kinds of prices, but sales of Hoo-Hoo Club, Lee Muck, forester on the DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 
as Nos. 1 and 2 are negligible. Hemlock logs Colville (Wash.) Indian reservation, spoke on 9s sa ‘ 
are moving in small volume at $10.50 and preserving the forest lands on the Indian Everything in Fir 
$12.50, and there is a fair demand for cedar. reservations. i 
Cedar rafts containing both lumber and shin- The Montana Lumber & Hardware Co., Sales Offices: 
. gle logs are bringing $12 and $24. The branch managers, some twenty In numper, THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
r increased price of cedar logs on the Colum- from as many towns and communities in cen- Failing Buildi Portland, O 
he bia River has resulted in an advance of prices tral Montana, met in Lewistown, Mont., Jan. ailing Building, Portland, Oregon 
the py a few mills, although log prices vary 19 for the annual conference. 
; greatly. Dismantling the Great Northern Lumber 
= L. B. Anderson, manager New York office Co.’s plant in Leavenworth, Wash., is now 
“a Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., this city, has been in progress, under the direction of F. W. 
‘ime. spending the last two weeks on the Pacific Stevens, of Portland, former superintendent. 
ment coast. Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. is one of George Holden, sales manager McGoldrick 
ting the most important shippers in the inter- Lumber Co., Spokane, returned Jan. 31 from 
con- coastal — a apy oes a had eed oe = Soe yy “ , . 
office in Seattle an ranch offices at Atlantic Smi rone, Nichols, Krone o., Muncie, 
ved coast ports. Mr. Anderson left Seattle this Ind., was in Spokane Feb. 2. ; PORTLAND, OREGON 
ging week for his home in New York, and was Jack Hodd, Lawrence B. McCoy & Co., Wor- § ft Ye Il Fi 
Si accompanied by Arthur J. Krauss, president cester, Mass., was here last week. 0 € Ow rir 
Joha of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., who will spend I. N. Tate, general manager, and F. K, Floori Sidi be 
first the next two or three weeks in the Fast. Weyerhaeuser, president, Weyerhaeuser Sales ooring IdINg Ceiling 
The Butler Lumber Co. (Inc.) has opened Corporation, left Spokane Feb. 5 for a ten : Finish Mouldings 
1 in a wholesale and commission lumber and _ days’ business trip to California points. F Thick Cl 
| shingle business at 214 Melhorn Building. H. G. Klopp, president White Pine Sash Co. §f Ic peary 
deen ew page ny A ig —— a Bingen -— returned Feb. 4 from an -eastern E Factory and Industrial Stock 
' taking over e business o oy oy Mi rip. 
a Co. which: was established in 1889 by L. Roy V B : FIR PLYWOOD 
ager J & Son. GNCOUVET, 5. \r a SPRUCE, CEDAR 
wood Spokane Wash Feb. 7.—The demand from the United 
ately ' , Kingdom and Japan is in fair volume, but f > 
t the Feb. 7.—Signs of improvement in the lum- all other markets are buying very little lum- . \ HEMLOCK 
ber industry in western Montana were seen’ ber at present. Mills’ operations are very Xx 
this in the Jan. 29 announcement that the Dewey much curtailed. Stocks of lumber at the 
iver, sawmill at Polson, Mont., will start opera- mills are lower than usual, and badly 
\lym- tions in the near future. This mill will begin broken. Freight rates to Japan, China and 
large sawing 1,500,000 feet of timber now off the the United Kingdom have shown a tendency 
Scha- shores of Flathead Lake. Later the Dewey to strengthen. Local prices have shown an 
ll be company will open its logging camp south- increase. 
under west of Big Arm, while there is also a large The Barnet Lumber Co., the Mohawk Lum- 
stand of timber, northeast of Flathead Lake, ber Co., and the Alberta Lumber Co. are all 
where a camp will be established. Few logs down for repairs, while Robertson & Hackett ——, — 
are coming into Missoula, Mont., at present, (Ltd.), one of the oldest manufacturing 
Polleys receiving truck hauls from Miller plants in British Columbia, has closed down 
‘-. Creek and Pattee Creek. The ‘planer is still for an indefinite period. 
. = running at the Polleys plant. Bonner, Mont., With the opening up of several of the big 
: aa is receiving logs from Plains, the Bitter Root fir camps, nearly a thousand loggers found 
ons and the Blackfoot, but operations are not up employment during January. 
. to capacity at any of these camps. British Columbia’s total cut of timber in 
dusi- Many mills in eastern Washington, north- 1930 was 2,663,752,000 feet, compared with a Douglas Fir 
ii ern Idaho and western Montana are planning cut of 3,345,144,000 feet in 1929, according to 
-inues on resuming operations within the next few the Provincial Forest Service report for 1930. 
done | weeks. Among those who have indicated Exports by water carriers maintained a Exploitation 
ao they will start about March 1 are J. Neils volume of 712,299,000 feet, compared with 
g t : Lumber Co., Klickitat, Wash.; Winslow Lum- 801,518,000 feet in 1929, and 765,566,000 in 
thing | ber Co., Orin, Wash.; Panhandle Lumber Co., 1928. Lumber production in the New West- & Export Co. 
: lone, Wash.; Diamond Match Co., Cusick, minster district in 1930 was about 400,000,000 
ly the | Wash.; Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., Elk, feet, a decrease of 25 percent compared with 
bey Wash.; Kellogg Lumber Co., Dishman, Wash.; 1929. This production is considered satisfac- 
Bene Panhandle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho; tory in view of the chaotic state of the 
sath State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls, Mont.; Ore- market. EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
n Lumber Co., Bates, Ore., and the allac 
TP OS ee or ee. Se. oak ee Boston, Mass. CARGO and PARCEL 
ed to mine Montana Logging Co. is shipping Feb. 10.—An interesting feature of the New SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
These ~ 000 feet of logs daily from the camps near England lumber market is the somewhat FOREIGN 
made —— Mont., to the Bonner plant of the firmer tone of western pines, despite the slack Oo MARKETS 
vols! anaconda Copper Mining Co. The logs are’ interest of buyers. One manufacturer of 
ps be a aa = Lynch + — of —— white a = = _ 
s. 1e weather is mild for logging, others are expecte o follow his lead. or 
— —s is — —_ ‘a = ciel the nina a censeaaion ~ - on caotens nate HEAD OFFICE: 
ong Lake umber Co., of Spokane, is granted on Nos. an common, e 
—- added a second shift at Spokane on Jan. 21, order calls for only one width. No. 2 com- 1125 Henry Building, 
Top — plans to resume operations at its Nine mon Pondosa pine has been advanced $1. SEATTLE, WASH. 
$7.50. _ mill about Feb. 15. Its camps have been Early recovery in lumber buying is indi- 
siding _— down. ci cated by very recent inquiries, according to 
en ; he Karrow Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont., several wholesalers. The buying of Pacific BRANCHES: 
ona, 8 agg operations at mill and camps on coast eee yoni Ban “ nage ni — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
envers » dd, prices are being quote y a few sellers, who 
mie a assistance of the Tekoa Commercial are thereby getting a substantial share of PORTLAND, ORE. 
raight — is being given A. W. Codd, owner and the meager current business. Orders for 
uction of — of the Whitman County Lumber Co., Douglas fir are being sought at $10.50@11 CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 
Stocks pa oa, Wash., in the selection of a site for less than page 11%, Atlantic differentials, 
h, but nad sawmill. Mr. Codd had a large stor- although most sellers ask $9.75@10 off. 
pecific Pe yard in Tekoa, which was burned last Transit lots of fir boards are being offered Cc I. F OFFERS 
clared = He also operates a planing mill in at $19.50@20 for No. 1 common, $17.50@18 e e 
4 and hm in connection with a retail] lumber for No. 2 common, and $15@16 for No. 3 on Request 
| . ° common. 
oo The Schmitten Lumber Co. box mill at The news that Robert R. Sizer (Inc.) is L - 
1 Jan- s 

















THE SMITH 


INDIAN 


FIRE PUMP 


PUTS ANY FIRE OUT 
QUICKLY! 
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BRASS 
PUMP 


5 GALLON 
TANK, CURVED 
IN SHAPE TO 
FIT CARRIER'S 
BACK SNUG. 
LARGE BRASS 
STRAINER ANDO 
COVER 






RITE for information about this 

sturdy, easily carried extin- 
guisher. It always works and never 
fails you in an emergency. 
The Indian is the choice of U. S. and 
State forestry officials. It is extra 
strong in construction and an easy 
stroke of the pump throws strong 
stream of water 50 ft. Quickly refilled. 

Agents Wanted Write for Folder 

D. B. SMITH & CO. 

407 Main Street, Utica, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Agts. Fire Pro. Eng. Co., 
369 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Firnkt Pump 


“Tash bs Carved to Saugly Fit the Back and Pump Has No Leather Plunger 0 Gee Trouble” 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 
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564-572 WRandolph St 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
JL ESE RAE GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIF.C EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS to, capacity 3500Axes.& Tools 
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preparing to liquidate its wholesale lumber 
business was announced here last week, and 
caused considerable surprise. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 9.—Though there has been no Increase 
of moment in the volume of orders, inquiries 
are increasing for both yellow pine and hard- 
wood. During the last week a few orders 
were placed at the very low prices that have 
been prevailing. Buying is sporadic, and 
prices are thought to be as low as they will 
go. The best demand has been for 2x12- 
inch, all lengths, in yellow pine. Hardwood 
is very quiet, with prices showing a receding 
tendency. The buying is only for immediate 
demands, and price is the main thing. Mixed 
cars bring the best prices. The yards are 
buying very little. The tie market is still 
exceedingly dull. Cypress and Douglas fir 
show no improvement as yet. 

The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. is employ- 
ing more than one hundred men at Kennett, 
Mo., in clearing a large tract of wooded land 
near there, which it hopes to get ready for 
cultivation this year. The clearing is being 
done principally in order to relieve the un- 
employment situation here. 

The Hill-Behan Lumber Co. was the re- 
cipient of a trophy from the St. Louis Safety 
Council, as one of the business concerns 
whose plants showed great freedom from 
accidents since July 1. 

Thos. C. Whitmarsh, sr., president W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., has been appointed a 
member of the highways committee and also 
of the tax committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 9.—Unfilled 
the Lakes region 


orders held by Head of 
mills reporting to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assoclation 
total more than they did last year at this 
time, although the aggregate of business 
handled at the same mills has been slightly 
less than up to this time in 1930. Sales are 
running ahead of production. Stocks, while 
in good assortment and fair volume, are be- 
ing cut down by a steady, though not volum- 
inous, demand. Stocks now exceed those of 
a year ago by about 40,000,000 feet. Orders 
showed a slight falling off last month. Most 
northern pine orders continue to be for mixed 
ears, for quick shipment. Prices are un- 
changed, and there are few special offerings. 

While the sash and door business has taken 
no decided change for the better, manufac- 
turers are somewhat encouraged by an in- 
crease in building permits issued in January 
over those of January last year, the figures 
in the Twin Cities for last month being ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 as compared with 
$700,000 during the corresponding month a 
year ago. 

The northern white cedar market continues 
a gradual pick-up, more orders for mixed 
cars of posts being received. Demand is be- 
ing made for al] sizes, in lengths of from 
7- to 10-foot. While prices of the small posts 
have been reduced, those of the larger ones 
are likely to increase if the expected demand 
for guard rail material develops throughout 
the Northwest. It is certain that large sums 
will be spent on highways in all Northwest 
States, and the supply of large cedar posts 
is likely to be depleted before all orders can 
be filled. Some States already are placing 
small orders, while others are making in- 
quiries with a view to purchasing in the not 
far distant future. There has been consider- 
able inquiry of late relative to short poles 
for rural telephone and power line construc- 
tion, but as yet not many actual orders have 
developed. The sizes of cedar likely to be 
most in demand are the ones in shortest 
supply, manufacturers report. 

W. I. Carpenter, jr., of the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, reported upon his 
return from an extended trip through south- 
ern Minnesota last week that not more than 
25 percent of the yards he visited have placed 
orders for reserve supplies to handle the 
spring trade. He added that most of the 
dealers seem to have adopted a conservative 
policy of buying, but that few of them were 
pessimistic. 

Cc. T. Melander, of the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau, Chicago, addressed the Twin City Mill- 
work Estimators Club last week, devoting 
a large part of his time to answering ques- 
tions and solving problems. 

The name Simons Millwork, Incorporated, 
Minneapolis millwork manufacturer, has been 
changed to Simons, Incorporated. 
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Springlike weather during the last few 
weeks has stimulated interest in home mogq. 
ernizing and repairing, according to R,. D 
Garlock, manager of the Garlock Re-Roofing 
Co. here. The Garlock company is a ney 
one in Minneapolis. Mr. Garlock says jt, 
early orders indicate Minneapolis will see im- 
proved conditions in building lines this yea, 
He reports that within a few weeks he yj] 
have fifteen men at work. He was repre. 
sentative for the Sifo Products Co. for 
number of years and later was with the 
Westlund-Westerberg Lumber Co, 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 9.—North Carolina pine demand has 
not shown any improvement. There haye 
been more inquiries, and in this section 
lot of Government work is being forwardeq 
with more to follow, all of which will take 
some lumber. With open weather, building 
operations at the various seashore resorts 
should pick up. Some buyers are still try- 
ing hard for lower prices, as it is also said 
that very little money is being made by yards 
and others on State and Federal work. The 
weather here has been ideal for the last three 
weeks, but in the North and East it has not 
been so good. Demand is expected to im. 
prove slightly from now on. 

There has been only a fair demand for 
edge 4/4 B&better, but buyers have smal] 
needs and try to force prices down lower. 
However, the good mills have little stock of 
this sort and can afford to be independent 
Edge 4/4 Nos. 1 and 3 common have been very 
quiet, and the same has been true of No, | 
stock widths. In this section, good B&better 
air dried is preferred by the yards because it 
can be bought at a lower price than kiln 
dried No. 1 common. Bé&better 4/4 stock 
widths have not shown much life, but every- 
thing bought has been wanted immediately, 
B&better 5/4 and thicker and other items of 
good rough lumber have been quiet, with the 
exception of 4/4 miscuts. These are scarce 
and are still very popular. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has been 
moving rather slowly, but it is apparent that 
box makers will soon be buying more, for they 
are not getting all the good air dried stock 
that they would like to buy. There has been 
very little call for dressed and resawn edge 
box, but a little better demand for mixed 
ears of stock box worked in this manner. 
The demand for dressed 4/4x6- and 8-inch 
No. 1 box has been fair; the 6-inch does not 
appear very plentiful in air-dried stock. 
Sales of 4/4 No. 2 box, either edge or stock 
widths, have been few. Several rather large 
sale of 4/4 box bark strips, resawn rough and 
dressed, were made, but large consumers are 
holding back shipments. Prices of low grade 
pine show no improvement. 

There has been a better sale for }}x2%- 
inch face B&better flooring, but prices show 
a rather wide range, from $35.50 to $38.50, 
f. o. b. cars, Norfolk. No. 1 common, 2%- and 
3%4-inch face flooring has also been selling 
better, one rather large sale of 21-inch face 
being made at a fair price. Demand for 
mixed cars of flooring; thin ceiling etc. 
should soon show up much better. There has 
been a large demand for B&better bark strip 
flooring at $29 to $30, Norfolk. Kiln dried 
roofers have not been very active, but there 
has been a fair call for 6- and 8-inch alr 
dried roofers, in solid and mixed cars. The 
prices on air dried stock remain the same. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 9.—Many inquiries are being received 
by Arkansas soft pine mills, mostly for finish, 
casing, base, moldings, both straight and 
mixed cars, but orders have not materially 
increased in proportion. It is evident that 
many dealers are keeping in touch with the 
market, so that they can buy on short notice 
and hedge against any advance in price. 

Shipments of upper grade items have eX- 
ceeded actual production by a slight margit 
the last two weeks. Some orders have been 
booked for Bé&better novelty and_ special 
stock, which permit the mills to reduce thelr 
holdings of short length Bé&better. Als? 
some inquiries are out for several straight 
cars of C&better kiln dried special stock 
for shipment during the next sixty day’. 
Flooring stocks as a whole are well assorted, 
but there is a shortage of 3-inch No. 1 and C, 
and edge grain continues in limited supply 
in all grades. Mills stocking 3-inch C edge 
grain report very limited stocks. End- 
matched stock is in better demand, both 4 
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Survey-Report cives practicat 
METHODS TO INCREASE PROFITS anp 


IMPROVE SERVICE IN DELIVERY 
OF BUILDING MATERIALS! 


HE TRUCKS of the av- 





b) a truck line unequalled in completeness. 





erage building mate- 
rial supply firm offer sound 
opportunities for increas- 


It provides a modern, 6-cylinder truck 
soundly suited in speed, power and 
strength to any job in building material 





ing profits—for truck op- 
eration constitutes from 
30Z to 50% of the entire 
cost of conducting the av- 
erage yard. 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


How many firms are add- 


IN DELIVERING) 


haulage. The line provides 18 different 
models, 59 wheelbases with a large range 
of optional tire and wheel equipment. 


You know, by their very name, that Gen- 
eral Motors Trucks must offer high value— 





ing to their profits—by 
giving better service and 
reducing truck costs—is 
shown in this report. It 
gives facts and figures ob- 
tained in a nation-wide 
survey of delivery of build- 
ing materials. 

It shows the methods 
which successful firms are 
using to provide more prompt and reliable trans- 
portation of materials to the job—at reduced cost. 
By better truck management, operation and 
maintenance. 


It reveals how they are reducing lost time in the 
yard, at the dispatch office, at the point of deliv- 
ery, and in the repair shop. It outlines sound 
maintenance methods. It reports successful pro- 
motion plans for overcoming dull seasonal peri- 
ods. It treats of new developments in special 
equipment. In short, it is a thorough analysis of 
all problems in delivery of building materials. 

The survey plainly shows that trucks accurately 
suited to their work are one sure source of sub- 
stantial profits. 

To make certain that the right trucks for your 
work are selected, the General Motors Truck rep- 
resentative is equipped with: 








a) this fund of practical knowledge of truck opera- 
tion in your industry 
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| 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, | 
Dept. 274, Pontiac, Mich. I 
| Gentlemen: Please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of | 
**New Profits in Delivering Building Materials.”’ l 
F Nae. cc ccccccccccvccbcccccccccccseeccccccgccccscceeoecoooose 
| MEEED e 6 6:60:60 66450066466064060040004 00406900604 0006 8 N60) 4eKs | 
I 
| 





General Motors Value! You know that they 








are designed and built with a sound knowl- 
edge of the truck requirements of your 
industry. Every advancement in design and 
construction that makes for better delivery 
of building materials is found in trucks 
bearing this name. 





The coupon offers a convenient way to 
obtain your copy of this survey-report. It 
involves no cost or obligation. Mail it now. 





TRUCK EXPENSE IS IMPORTANT 


For every dollar of net profit cleared in a typical 
building material supply concern during 1930, ap- 
proximately 


Go were spent for insurance, taxes and rent 


repairs 


1) a) were spent for wages of yard 
OG = 
employees 
4] . ® m © were spent for office and execu- 
tive salaries 

WERE SPENT FOR 
9 ° rt) ° @ + rt) + Os tricks DRivens 
The building material supply dealer's greatest 


opportunity for lowering his cost of doing 
business lies in better truck management. 


& were spent for office expense, depreciation, and 


Many of the facts 
in th» report are 
presented in 
clear, easy -to- 
read charts such 
as is shown here. 




















GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
(Subsidiary of ¥ellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 

GENERAL Morors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2,000 principal cities and 

towns. (Time payments financed through 

Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corpo- 

ration plan, at lowest available rates.) 
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ines IDEAL WINDOW 

SCREEN HANGER is 
the most practical hanger made. 
It can be applied to the screen at 
the shop and the screens can be 
hung or taken down by any one 
around the house in a jiffy without 
getting off the floor. 


With the Ideal Hanger there is 
no rattling nor warping of screens. 
Then too, the screens can be opened 
on either side and swung open as 
easy as though they were hung on 
hinges. 


Made in different length for half 
or full screen and cadmium plated 
to resist rust. 



































Let us send you a sample pair or 
two to prove our claims. 


NORTHERN HARDWARE 
SPECIALTY CO., TIFFIN, OHIO 









FOR SALE 
Must Settle Estate 


Due to dissolution of partnership caused 
by death of a partner, the assets of the 
Oak Planing Mill, a going concern, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises at 
201 East Lincoln, Royal Oak, Michigan, on 
Wednesday, February 25th, 1931, at 11:00 
A. M. Estate consists of planing mill ma- 
chinery and stock of lumber. Over fifteen 
years continuously in business. 


E. J. CLAXTON, Receiver 
201 E. Lincoln Ave., ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
Phone: Royal Oak 0174 











arker Ee NIE 
rimerless Ne Primer of any Kind is 


° bare wood and works just 
utt Yj as well on bare wood as if 


primed. 







Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“Parker's” Calking Patty. ‘“‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moistare. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
LL LL aA 





. IDAH 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE’ CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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and 4-inch, and 6-inch No. 2 center-matched, 
end-matched is in fair demand. 

Increased sales have been reported of No. 3 
boards and shiplap, for both straight and 
mixed car loading. Wholesalers report hav- 
ing picked up some low-priced 6- and 8-inch 
No. 2, but most of the mills have such limited 
stocks of these items that they are holding 
to their current list. In fact some sales of 
6-inch No. 2 average $15, mill basis, with 8- 
and 10-inch 50 cents more. Any marked in- 
crease in demand will clean up available 
stocks of these items in a very short time. 
A few orders were placed this week for car 
material at $29, mill basis, for 4-inch, 9-foot 
Bé&better, with 4- and 6-inch 50 cents less, 
while these widths in 10-foot average $27.50. 
Mill owners realize that prices on B&better 
car siding are far too low and, while stocks 
are not heavy, sell only enough to take care 
of storage room. Ideal weather conditions 
have permitted the small mills to run 
straight time. They have accumulated fair 
supplies of logs, and are paying a premium 
for good No. 1 logs, from which they can 
produce sizable timbers for use as bridge 
material. 

Increased sales have been reported of 
No. 1 lath, largely for mixed-car loading, 
varying from 20,000 to 50,000 pieces a car, 
and averaging $2.25, mill basis. 

Hollis Burroughs, general sales manager 
of Fordyce-Crossett, has been away two 
weeks visiting salesmen and customers in 
the North and East. J. E. Hurley, sales 
manager for the Southern Lumber Co., leaves 
tonight on a ten days’ trip to visit salesmen 
and customers in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 9.—Practically all the mills in this 
section report that orders and shipments ex- 
ceed production. The mills are continuing to 
hold down their production and are fighting 
for acceptable prices. While no _ higher, 
prices seem to be somewhat firmer. There 
is a scarcity of No. 2 common kiln dried 
boards, and this item is bringing a fair price. 
Surplus stocks of No. 3 common center 
matched have been disposed of and it is ex- 
pected that the price on this item will be 
higher within the next two or three weeks. 
Export trade is still quiet. The mills in 
southern Mississippi all have on hand fair 
stock of export sizes, especially longleaf 
scantling and deals. 

A good deal of hardwood is moving to the 
oak flooring plants, and the automobile body 
manufacturers, but shipments to other in- 
dustries are not so large. Both price and 
demand remain about the same as reported 
last week. 

On Saturday last, three New Orleans lum- 
bermen, Thomas Moies, of the R. L. Hill Lum- 
ber Co.; Ed. Swan, of the Standard Export 
Lumber Co., and Ed Baldinger, of Baldinger 
& Vernon, spent the day in Laurel, combin- 
ing business with pleasure, and enjoying the 
hospitality of their local friends. Their 
pleasure included rabbit hunting. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 9.—Stiffening of lumber prices, along 
with those on all other building materials, 
is taken as an indication of improved demand 
from the building trades. Inquiry revealed 
today that there are no weaknesses in any 
items of lumber, though no actual advances 
have occurred of late. Lumbermen reported 
that demand is still light in the face of un- 
favorable weather. News was given out last 
week of several sizable building projects, 
each involving groups of houses, that will get 
under way in the spring. Construction will 
start immediately, it is announced, on a group 
of forty houses at Merrick, L. I. In many 
other sections of Long Island, it is said, con- 
struction that has been held up for a year or 
more, will be revived shortly. 

Ellery Walker addressed members of the 
Nylta Club last Friday night. He is the 
author of “The World on One Leg.” Nylta’s 
membership has soared well above the €00 
mark, with the addition of 40 new members 
in one month. 

The Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hacken- 
sack, N. J., will hold its annual banquet on 
Feb. 24. Every employee is invited. 

George H. Downing, of the Downing Bros. 
Lumber Co., Locust Valley, Long Island, has 
been nominated by the Taxpayers’ Party for 
mayor of Floral Park. Mr. Downing is a 
brother of Benjamin W. Downing, president 
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Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Assgogija. 
tion. 

Fred Kreuscher, of the Hussey-Williams 
Co., with Mrs. Kreuscher and Mr. and Mrs 
Phil Dietz, has been spending a month on an 
automobile tour in the South. 

Dudley D. Lawton was recently appointeg 
exclusive sales agent for the Gauley River 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 7.—The local market is feeling some 
strength, because of a good number of jp. 
quiries from various industries. Public utilj. 
ties in San Francisco are showing greater 
activity in building and making genera] ip. 
provements. Industrials in this area are re. 
suming normal activities, hitherto curtaileg 
Demand from them is influencing the builq. 
ing materials field. The Western Pacific 
Railway has been granted an extension into 
San Francisco, which means several million 
dollars in new construction. The suburban 
building market is encouraging. Realtors 
and their clients incline to the building of 
what might be termed “above average cost” 
homes. The present activity in home build. 
ing is in that class, there being a better op. 
portunity to sell homes in the $9,000 to 
$13,500 class. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Feb. 9.—W. N. Lawton, assistant to the 
president of the Redwood Sales Corporation, 
of San Francisco, who makes his _head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, last Friday deliy. 
ered an address to the sales force of George 
Helfrich & Sons (Inc.). There were more 
than twenty lumbermen present. 

Roy H. Snyder, of the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of southern pine and other 
stocks, started on a trip through the Caro- 
linas, on Feb. 9, with the expectation of 
being away a week or so. 

J. D. Lindsey, of the Lindsey Lumber Co, 
of Newark, N. J., flooring distributor, spent 
last Wednesday and Thursday in Baltimore, 

Another visiting lumberman was H. L 
Martin, of the Prendergast Lumber (Co, 
Marion, Ohio. The company is a large ship- 
per of West Coast stocks through the East 
and North. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 9.—Business here continues slow, and 
further bank failures here have been dis- 
couraging, but steel and cement plants in 
this district report an expansion in their 
sales, and retailers hope that the result will 
be larger business for them. Contractors and 
consumers are buying for repairs, and a few 
scattered new buildings, but demand as a 
whole is no better than it has been during 
the last six months. The undertaking of pub- 
lic works has brought little benefit to the 
retailer. Limited buying of supplies by the 
yards has been the rule. Retailers have used 
two sets of prices of late, one for competi- 


tion among association yards; the other 
for non-association competition. Kiln dried 
finish, S4S, No. 1 and C, 1x12-inch, ranges 


from $55 at the “cash and carry” yard to 
$80 at the association yard. The mills re- 
ceive the same from each of these yards, $37 
to $42 being a high average. The yard mak- 
ing the higher price says that so little is sold 
that it can not carry the stock without get- 
ting an extra long profit, while the so-called 
“yard” claims a quick turnover at reduced 
prices produces more profit. 

Manufacturers of shortleaf and _ longleaf 
pine have been considering curtailment even 
below the present low level. Small mills have 
discovered they were producing at a consid- 
erably smaller percentage of capacity than 
were the large mills, and have called upon 
these larger operators to fall in line. A few 
plants have resumed operation since the shut- 


down last December, and by Feb. 1 to 1 
many additional mills will start up. These 
plants feel the need of doing their bit 


ward feeding unemployed, hungry people it 
their districts. Small mills are getting pro 
duction under way, and with good weather 
hundreds are being placed in operation. Most 
of them will cut 16-foot and under, princi- 
pally 9- and 10-foot. Car decking, short 2x4- 
inch dimension and cross ties are the chief 
products. A few small mills are going back 
to the old system of drying boards, especially 
finish, by means of smoke kilns. Mills in the 


southern section of the State continue export 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Nails on the Lumber Truck 


In the January 31 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the unusually successful sales 
methods of the Pulaski Lumber Co., Chicago 
retailer, were described. The firm is also 
proud of its delivery service and the design 
and use of its delivery equipment. This is 
the direct responsibility of B. Bruno, the ship- 
ping clerk, to whom is left the details of 
maintaining an efficient delivery department, 
and President L. J. Gillman and other officers 
of the company do not go “over the head” of 
Mr. Bruno in matters pertaining to the main- 
tenance of the trucks or the actions or inaction 
of any of the drivers. ‘Chauffeurs,’ perhaps 
we should say instead of “drivers,” for it is as 
chauffeurs that the company refers to them. 

The equipment of this yard consists of 
three 1-ton White tractor-type trucks equipped 


with two Brundage semi-trailers each. They 
are operated on the shuttle system, with one 
trailer being loaded while the other, which 


already has been loaded, is being driven to 
or from the job or unloaded at the job; by this 





ls Your Driver 


always on the look-out for sales 
leads for you or is he just 


On Your Payroll ? 











means the driver and tractor unit are kept 
on the road or at the job most of the time 
and in the yard very little of the time. 
Except for hardwood flooring the piece tally 
is used on all lumber. The billing is in quad- 
ruple form—one is an invoice, the second is 
an office copy, the third is a delivery ticket, 
and the fourth is a delivery receipt. Careful 
account of all delivery tickets is kept, so there 
will be no guessing as to who delivered, 
loaded and unloaded what lumber and mate- 
tials and when and where. If for any reason 
it is impossible to have the delivery receipt 
signed by the customer, the driver makes an 
affidavit before a notary public (three men in 
the company’s office are notaries), affirming 
om oath that he has delivered the material as 
shown in the invoice. This is done at the 
advice of the company’s attorney, and there 
tan be no legal doubt that the material actu- 
ally was delivered. 
Sometimes the man at 
chance to note an op- 
portunity for greater 


the wheel has a 


rah 
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the trailers, was devised by some of the 
workmen, and this is handy when such mate- 
rials as nails is to be delivered. It is simple 
indeed to install or remove, as the accom- 
panying illustration shows, and one like it 
can be built by almost any lumberman. 

One truck is always kept on hand for emer- 
gency delivery purposes. If it is impossible 
to get the customer to wait until the more 
convenient time of delivery then his order is 
loaded on this truck and rushed to him imme- 
diately. It is a rule with this company that 
there shall be no promises of delivery unless 
those promises can be fulfilled, and this is 
one of the points which Mr. Gillman believes 
important. 





Keeps Its ts Staff Informed 


PEorRIA, ILu., Feb. 9.—The Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. believes in keeping its sales organization 


well informed on all the new models of 
“Caterpillar” tractors and all the auxiliary 
equipment which other manufacturers have 


made available. Such a plan 
dealer an authority on the manufacture and 
uses of the products he sells—the kind of 
man to whom customers can come for infor- 
mation. That is why the company brought 
its dealers to the plant here recently for its 
annual convention, to show about a hundred 
fifty new models of 53 manufacturers. From 
here they attended the International Road 
Show at St. Louis, Mo., and saw another large 
display of their company’s products. 


makes every 


Dreams and Roll-off Bodies 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 9.—Much interest has 
been aroused by the unusual little book which 
the Gustav Schaefer Co. sent out as a greet- 
ing to its friends in the trade, on the occa- 
sion of its fiftieth anniversary. This com- 
pany, which with a very small beginning in 
1880 has by strict adherence to quality stand- 
ards grown to a large size, formerly made 
buggies and wagons its chief products, but 
with the changing times went into the manu- 
facture of bodies for motorized equipment. 
Now it makes a special type of roll-off bodies 
for lumber trucks, and because only the best 





of materials are used and only the most 
skilled workmen use them, the equipment is 
a pronounced success. Mr. Schaefer, the 


founder of the company, attributes much of 
the success of his efforts to his ability to 
dream of the future possibilities of any 
operations he started, and had these dreams 
to guide the hard work contributed by him 
and his associates. 





Drivers for a great number of the commer- 
cial vehicle companies are required to pass a 
physical examination, display expert operating 
ability, and show courtesy on the road before 
they are allowed to operate a truck or bus. 





sales of lumber or 
ther building mate- 
tial which the Pulaski 
company sells, and can 


Phtrhaps give the cus- 
tomer a few sugges- 
tons which will lead 


tonew sales or greater 
Sales; or at least he 
an remember the op- 
portunity, and give the 
sales department a lead 
that will result in a 
‘alee When a Pulaski 
chauffeur does either, 
4@ gets a commission 
® the amount of the 
Sale. Ne.turally this 
sharpens the chauf- 
feuria) eye as to sales 








leads, anr the commis- 
sion paid is a good in- 
vestme nt. 

A collapsible box, to 
it the body of one of 


B. Bruno, who is in charge of the shipping and delivery at the 
Pulaski Lumber Co., showing how simple of operation is the truck 
box which is used when nails and similar materials are to be delivered 
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value of the 
lumber 


dried this year in your dry kiln will 
exceed 


ten times the 
cost of the kiln 


itself. 


That is just one reason why the 


kind of kiln 


[| 
ten times 


|| more important than its cost, 


NATIONAL 
KILNS 


save time 


and 


lumber 


Write today for complete information. 


The National Dry Kiln Co. 


437 West Georgia Street 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Eastern Representative: 
C. A. FIELDS, Eagle Mills. Troy, N. Y. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
gfuess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. | 
If the year’s total covered credit losses 

| 
| 








exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, 
the excess. 

Thus your. credit 


we repay 
| months is determined 

| 

} 


twelve | 
and | 


loss for 
in advance 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 








| 
| 
537 Mer. Exch. Blas | 














511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, an Francisco, Cal 
e 
Established 1847 
C.B. Richard & Co, ‘ou 
rwa rs, 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
Poon 
Ocean Freight a "tessunt drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports& imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 























17 17 
| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
| Manufacturers of 17 different species 
| of Northern Hardwoods 
17—_—— eel 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearbora St., CHICAG( 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 





YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 























Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 









MOAN 


lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, ll 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Bird Houses 





Boys Can Build 


*' Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








J. H. Flack, of the C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., visited Chicago lumber- 
men Tuesday and Wednesday. 

J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., called on lumbermen in Chi- 
cago the latter part of last week. 

John Watzek, jr., of Crossett Watzek Gates, 
Chicago, was in Washington, D. C., Wednes- 
day to attend the meeting of the Timber Con- 
servation Board, of which he is a member. 


N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, Ind., vice 
president of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manu- 
facturers, was in Chicago last Thursday and 
Friday, and called at some of the local lumber 
offices. 

Charles C. Cook, the William Buchanan 
Lumber Co.’s sales representative at Peoria, 
Ill., called at Chicago lumber offices Monday. 
He reported that his sales volume has been 
quite fair. 

M. E. Leming, jr., of the M. E. Leming 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), hardwood mill man and 
wholesaler of Cape Girardeau, Mo., was in 
Chicago late last week and called at the offices 
of local lumbermen. 

Fred J. Robinson, of Detroit, Mich., president 
of the Fred J. Robinson Lumber Co., left last 
Saturday morning to join his family at their 
winter home at Miami Beach, Fla., and expects 
to spend several weeks in the South. 


Elmer I. Stoddard, of Portland, Ore., for- 
merly manager of the Grande Ronde Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago Tuesday morning on his 
way to New York, and while here stopped for 
a chat with C. E. Conklin, manager of the 
White Star Lumber Co. 


Edward J. Seiter has been elected president 
of the reorganized Charles Tollner’s Sons Co. 
(Inc.), cabinet and novelty manufacturer of 
Pulaski, N. Y., by the board of directors, and 
he also was named general manager. C. F. 
Hancock was elected vice president; Joseph M. 
Bonner, secretary; and Frederick A. Clark, 
treasurer. 

Miss Betty Schroeder, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
daughter of Frederick J. Schroeder, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., was chosen queen of 
the Dartmouth College winter carnival when 
she visited the event at Hanover, N. H., along 
with other guests from other eastern colleges. 
Miss Schroeder, a junior at Smith College, was 
selected from the group of visitors by Dart- 
mouth faculty judges. 


Theodore Walker, of Westwood, Calif., gen- 
eral manager of the Red River Lumber Co.’s 
mill, arrived in Chicago last Friday and spent 
several days conferring with H. V. Scott, east- 
ern sales manager, at the company’s Chicago 
office and distributing yard, and calling on 
friends in the local trade. He left Wednesday 
night to visit the firm’s office and distributing 
yard in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Robert K. Eaton, of Chicago, head of the 
Robert K. Eaton Lumber Co., left Saturday 
night for the West, to be gone about three 
weeks. He will visit the offices and mill of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation at Bend, Ore., for 
whose products he is the Chicago sales repre- 
sentative, and will also visit others of his ‘com- 
pany’s close sales connections at various points 
in the West, including Bonner, Mont., and Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Laird, of Palouse, 


Wash., left recently for St. Paul, Minn., where 
Mr. Laird expected to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Potlatch Lumber Co. Brief visits at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Winona, Minn., and Chi- 
cago were next on their itinerary. Then they 





will start west again, spending a day in Kansas 
City, Mo., on their way to California where 
they will make a short stay. They were accom. 
panied as far as Winona by their daughter 
Mrs. A. D. Decker. 


Announcement has come from Portland, Ore. 
that Robert C. Parker, who has been manager 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s office in that 
city for the last nine years, has tendered his 
resignation to become effective March 1. “Bob,” 
as he is familiarly known to his many friends 
in the trade, has not as yet announced his plans, 
but no doubt he will remain in the Pacific 
Northwest. His successor will be Fred Nor. 
man, who has been superintendent of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s plant at Anacortes, Wash, 


W. B. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land & Lum. 
ber Co., Hermansville, Mich., arrived in Chi- 
cago on Friday of last week, and stayed 
through the early part of this week, to confer 
with his company’s sales representative in this 
territory, C. B. Cunningham, of the C. B. Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co. Mr. Earle was on his 
way home from a three weeks’ business trip 
which took him as far south as North Carolina, 
and East to New York and Massachusetts. He 
found business conditions considerably better in 
the East than in the middle West, as a revival 
of building permits seems to be starting there, 
in New York City particularly, earlier than in 
the Chicago area. 


Clarence W. Hager, wholesaler of Pacific 
coast forest products, with headquarters in 
Vancouver, B. C., was a Chicago visitor dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Hager has been making a 
trip through eastern Canada and then swung 
down into the United States on his way back 
to the coast. He reported business conditions 
better in the eastern part of Canada than in 
the great wheat section further west where the 
low prices prevailing for their products have 
made farmers cautious about building or im- 
proving and have applied the brakes to business 
generally. Mr. Hager is quite optimistic, how- 
ever, and believes that business generally will 
be taking on a brighter outlook within a very 
short time. 


A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., was in Chicago last 
Friday, en route to Kansas City to attend a 
meeting of the insurance organizations with 
headquarters in that city, in which he is inter- 
ested. From Kansas City, Mr. Manbert ex- 
pected to continue to California for his annual 
winter visit. At the recent annual meeting Ol 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mr. 
Manbert was elevated to the presidency of that 
organization. He reports business in Canada 
very much in the same condition as that in the 
United States, but lumbermen confidently ex- 
pect an early change for the better and have by 
no means lost faith in the continuing prosperity 
of their country and of their industry. 


Everett Thornton, of Chicago, president o 
the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., received i 
the mail a few days ago a clipping from the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times, which told of the 
interesting history of his father, Alonzo Thort- 
ton, of Canton, N. Y., 98-year-old lumbermat 
whose diary was being published starting ™ 
that issue of the Times, as a reminder of the 
history of that section of the State. “For 
years,” the news story said in part, “he wa 
active in the lumbering business, having a saw 
mill, a sash and blind factory, and doing 4 
general lumber business. At one time he pro 
duced over 2,000,000 feet of white pine lumber 
annually, holding sway on the Oswegatchie 
River from Natural Dam down to the city © 
Ogdensburg.” 
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Opposed to Special Session 


The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association, 
at its regular weekly meeting Monday noon at 
the Boston Oyster House, went on record op- 
posing an) special session of the present Con- 
cress, and in a resolution, copies of which were 
to be sent to senators and representatives from 
this State and district, urged the lawmakers to 
so shape legislation as to make such a session 
unnecessary. 

FE. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Co., who brought the matter to the asso- 
ciation’s attention, and others who joined in 
the discussion, declared that a special session 
would surely have a deterrent effect on Ameri- 
can business, for there “would be no telling 
what those senators and congressmen would 
do” when they should arrive at the capital in 
the organization of a new Congress. It was 
the almost unanimous opinion that the legisla- 
tors would not confine themselves to the busi- 
ness for which the session had been called, and 
“almost anything might happen.” Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s motion was passed unanimously, and Sec- 
retary A. H. Ruth was instructed to send copies 
of the resolution to the legislators. 

Much of the usual market discussion was 
given over to remarks on the demoralized mar- 
ket in northern hardwoods, but it was felt that 
the coming of spring, with the increase in auto- 
mobile and furniture demand, would help to 
stabilize conditions. President A. R. Copeland 
presided. 


ls Certified Public Accountant 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—Herris E. Smith, 
auditor and office manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has received notice 
that he passed the Washington State certified 
public accountant’s examination held in No- 
vember of 1930. Prior to taking up his work 
with the association Mr. Smith for a number 
of years was with a national operating firm 
of certified public accountants. Later he was 
general traveling auditor for a West Coast lum- 
ber manufacturing concern, a position he left in 
1927 to go with the West Coast Lumber Trade 








HARRIS E. 


SMITH, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Auditor West Cost Lumbermen’s 
Association 


Extension Bureau, which was consolidated with 
oe est Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
For the last several years Mr. Smith has spe- 
Cialized in the installation of lumber cost ac- 
‘ounting systems and in budget accounting. 
Vhen he assumed his duties with the associa- 
tion Mr. Smith installed a complete budget sys- 
tem covering the association’s revenues and 
expenditures, on which basis the financial trans- 
actions of the organization are now conducted. 
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Writer Joins Advertising Agency 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 9.—R. R. Harris, 
who for the last seven years has been advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of the Stand- 
ard Conveyor Co., of North St. Paul, recently 
has joined Harman- 
McGinnis (Inc.), ad- 
vertising agency, with 
offices in the Builders’ 
Exchange Building in 
this city, as director of 
the industrial marketing 
department. Previous to 





R. R. HARRIS, 

St. Paul, Minn.; 

Directs Agency’s 
Industrial Marketing 








his connection with the 
Standard Conveyor Co., 
Mr. Harris was edi- 
torial superintendent of 
Montgomery Ward & 
Co. for three years, 
was sales manager for 
the Henry G. Johnson 
Piano Co. of Chicago for two years, and articles 
written by him have been published in System, 
Class & Industrial Management, and Printers’ 
Ink. Through these connections and these in- 
teresting articles, Mr. Harris has become well 
known in industrial circles generally. 








A Purchasing Agent's Viewpoint 


In the current issue of the Chicago Pur- 
chasor, monthly publication of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Chicago, W. E. R. 
Howell, of the Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Co., gives his idea as to the lumber market, as 
fc lows ° 


Hardwoods—Production has continued dras- 
tically curtailed and many mills closed down 
completely near the end of the year. Total 
sales and shipments failed to equal reduced 
production in December. Stocks in hands of 
producers remain heavy but consumers’ sup- 
plies are low, generally. We do not antici- 
pate any immediate pick-up in total hardwood 
consumption, and near term outlook is more 
weakness than strength. Time to shop and 
take advantage of bargains in hardwood. 


Softwoods—Southern pine, hemlock, north- 
ern and western pine and Douglas fir output has 
been reduced to lowest level in years. Export 
and domestic demands have remained slow. 
As in hardwoods, consumers’ stocks are low. 
Prospects are that building will do better this 
year. Most softwoods appear well shaken 
down and fewer declines are anticipated. 
Purchase at bargain prices to replenish stocks. 








A Woman Manages This Yard 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 9.—They were counting 
attendance by districts one day last week at a 
session of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and finally Secretary Roy Wal- 
born asked those from Gratiot and certain other 
counties to raise their hands. Among the hands 
that went up was that of one woman. “We'll 
count her later with the ladies.” But there was 
a protest from the man who sat at her right 
side. 

“This lady runs a lumber yard,” he an- 
nounced. There was a quite general craning 
of necks, and Miss Katherine Pierce was asked 
to stand up. “Count her twice!” somebody 
shouted. Later the attending representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made his way 
through the crowd, and discovered that this 
alert and efficient appearing, but quiet-man- 
nered, woman is the manager of the Rockafel- 
low Grain Co. (Inc.), of Middleton, with which 
firm she started a few years ago as a book- 
keeper. The yard sells, besides grain and coal, 
lumber and all kinds of materials that go into 
the building of homes. 
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Get Facts Nowe take 
No Chances 














Offers Real Protection 


It’s a steel tank containing a liquid chemical 
solution which will put out a fire even after it 
has had a good start. There are six buckets sub- 
merged in the solution and are always ready for 
immediate service. The tank holds sufficient solu- 
tion to fill ten buckets. It will not freeze at 30 
degrees below zero. 
without this eco- 
equipment. 


Lumbermen can’t afford to be 
nomical, effective fire fighting 


+] , x y y 
I ) I ) WRITE NOW for cir- 
on t elay cular fully describing 
the “Safety Fire Bucket Tank,” You need it 


around your plant, 


The ; 
SafetyFire Extinguisher (. 


291-293 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK CITY 








WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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UST as every lumberman should have 
a copy of 


“Re-sawed Fables” 


on his desk, so every lumberman’s wife 
should have a copy of 


“The Heart Content” 


in her home. They are by “the lumberman 

poet”. Here’s a special offer: Both books for 

$2, postpaid! Address the publisher, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








7. 
Incorporations 
DELAWARE. Dover—Simplicit Woodworking 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Mason & Stevens, for- 


est engineers, incorporated; capital, $500; M. C. 
Connors interested. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Gillis Lumber Co.,_in- 


creasing capital from $104,675 to $111,073. 
Geneva—John Wheeler Lumber & Fuel Co., in- 





corporated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Rushville—Rushville Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—Star Cooperage 
Co., incorporated; capital, $110,000; Albert R. 
MacKusick, of Brookline, president. 


MICHIGAN. Amasa—Cloverland Supply Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Detroit—Standard Stained Shingle Co., 
rated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 

Dollar Bay—Samuel Horner, manufacturer of 
forest products, incorporated his business under 
name of Horner Flooring Co.; capital, $60,000. 

Thompsonville—Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co. in- 
creasing capital from $650,000 to $750,000. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Grant-Davis Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Eastern Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; 250 shares, no par. LeGrand 
Cc. Taft, 311 Manning Blvd. 

Edwards—Algonquin Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $95,000; 2,000 shares $25, and 15,000 shares, 
no par. 

New York, Bronx—Great National Millwork & 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000; 
Jos. Hirsch, 3230 Cruger Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Reynolds & Holleran, in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; Michael J. Reynolds, 
8406 Third Ave., Brooklyn; lumber yard. 

OHIO. tavenna Roger Brown Lumber Co., in- 


incorpo- 





corporated; capital, 300 shares, no par. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—J, L. Anderson, 
incorporated. 

Lake City—Longest Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

TENNESSEE Nashville—Scheffer’s, incorpo- 
rated; capital, 750 shares, no par; old concern at 
94 Taylor St. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Blessing-Fuller Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—vVirginia Box & Panel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000; P. W. Jordan, 
interested. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle — Tourtellotte-Bradley 


(Inc.), capital, 
door mfr. 


increased to $47,000; sash and 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA, Fillmore—Hull Bros. Lumber 
Co. changing name to Fillmore Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Crook--Crook Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Sterling Lumber & Investment Co. 

Denver—J. M. Simpson Woodworking Co.; J. M. 
Simpson deceased; business sold to Julius Reimer, 
who continues under same name. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville Beach—Dekle Lumbcr 
& Supply Co. moving plant to Atlantic Beach. 

ILLINOIS Mendota—W estgate Walnut Co 
moving to Chicago. 

IOWA. Early—Early Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Corn Belt Lumber Co.; Furrows & Son, Props. 

KENTUCKY. London—Oscar Herzig has sold a 
half interest in his mill and lumber business to 
William Broughton and business will continue un- 
der name of Oscar Herzig & Co. Mill will be re- 


moved to East London. 
MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Luick Bros. & Co. sold 
mill to Jas. S. Rankin, Frank B. Gallagher and 


L. H. Bennett, all of Detroit, and Walter A. Sey- 
ler of Ann Arbor; will change name to Ann Arbor 


Millwork Co. and 


incorporate 
$50,000; mill will 


begin 


with capital of 
operation at once with 


force of over 50 men. New offices to be con- 
structed. 

Detroit—Coulter & Mould Trim Co. changing 
name to Coulter, Mould & Chaplow Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Morton— 
Co.; A. Banks, vice 
Edgar and firm 
Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, 
ceeded by 
ager. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Theo. 
tinger Coal & Coke Co. 

Ossining—Schotte Lumber & 
ceeded by Leete Bros. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Co. gone out of business 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Kloak Bros. Co. 
Ludlow, Ky. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Atlas Sash & 
Door Co. name changed to Morgan Sash & Door 
Co.; Luther C. Morgan, owner. 

Tulsa—Tulsa Lumber Co.; Secretary-Treasurer 
John Williard sold interest to H. E. Kaufman. 


OREGON. Amity—F. G. Mauser has purchased 
the lumber and building materials business of 
Amity Lumber Co, which belonged to the Grabe! 
Estate. 

Falls City—William D. Estelle 
sold his sawmill equipment near 
Estelle. 

Klamath Falls—Falls Lumber Co. 
Klamath Valley Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Longview—Lawrence Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON Camas—Bacon & Peterson have 
sold the Oak Park Sawmill near this point to A. 
M. McDonald and Tony Fantini. 

Valleyford—Potlatch Lumber Co. 
here and moved stock to Rockford. 

WEST VIRGINIA Logan—-Logan Planing Mill 
Co. sold to Dr. L. E. Steele, John F. Ferrell, Ott 
Winders and Roscoe Ferrell. 


Lumber 
succeeded by C. V. 
changed to Adams-Edgar 


-Adams-Banks 
president, 
name 


Lebanon—Sheets Lumber Co. suc- 
Perry-Sheets Co.; A. I Hicks, man- 


Krug sold to Bet- 


Supply Co. 
Lumber & Supply Co. 


suc- 
McGregor—Farmers Lumber 


moving to 


reported to have 
here to Everett 


succeeded by 


suc- 





closed its yard 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Mobile—A. M. Moragues Export 
Co. recently began a lumber export business. 

ARKANSAS Calico Rock—John & Crisp are 
planning installation of a stave mill. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Terrell Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a wholesale lumber business. 

GEORGIA, 3axley—Walker Lumber Co. of 
Jacksonville opening local buying office. 

INDIANA, Fort Wayne—H. E. Weil 
Co. has started a manufacturing and 
hardwood business at 1819 Winter St. 

LOUISIANA. Opelousas—The Thistlethwaite 
Lumber Co. reported planning installation of sweet 
potato box making plant. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lee H. Shepherd has 
opened a wholesale and commission lumber office 
in the Book Bldg. 

Posen—Posen Elevator Co. has started a retail 
lumber business. 

MISSOURI, Camdentown—Powell 
of Rolla, has established a 
lumber and hardware. (Camdentown is a new 
town, being built by inhabitants of Linn Creek, 
former county seat of Camden County, which was 
abandoned because of the building of Bagnell 
dam.) 

NEBRASKA. Valentine—A lumber yard will 
be established here by Walensky & Son, of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

WYOMING. Cheyenne—M. A. 
opening a retail lumber yard. 


Lumber 
wholesale 


Lumber Co., 
branch yard handling 


Disbrow & Co. 










Here’s the Place to Get. 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQVUE, MICHIGAN. 
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Casualties 


ALABAMA. Ashville—M. R. Abernathy, loss b 
fire in planing mill and retail yard, $10,000. y 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Randall Bros. (Inc.), Joss 
by fire. 

MARYLAND.  Baltimore—George Spindler Co., 
furniture, loss by fire. 


MISSOURI. Kennett—Hemphill Lumber Co 
loss by fire, $40,000. " 
NEW YORK. Niagara Falls—LaSalle Lumber 


& Coal Co., loss by fire, 
owner, 188 Morgan St., 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Chehalis Shingle Co., 
dry kiln collapsed causing loss of about $1,009: 
will be rebuilt at once. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moundsville—Hunter & Gray 
Lumber Co., small hardwood sawmill destroyed by 
fire; saw destroyed. 

Wheeling—Home Builders’ 
fire, $65,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Huntsville — Robinson Paint @ 
Roofing Co., retailer of a general line of build. 
ing materials, has plans completed for a ware. 
house adjoining the yard, 66x260 ft. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Gillespie Furniture 
Co. has let contract for an addition to the factory, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lee—D. D. Hopkins Lumber 
Co. will erect building to replace one destroyed by 
fire; cost, $20,000. 


$20,000; J. M. 
Y 


Conr 
Tonawanda, N. Y, a4 


Supply Co., loss by 





Trouble and Litigation 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 9.—A voluntary 
plea in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
Nalley Lumber Co., of Pickens, S. C., and by 
Samuel J. Nalley and Aaron A. Mann, indi- 
vidvally and as partners doing business as 
the Nalley Lumber Co. In plea for the firm, 
the liabilities of the company were listed at 
$12,403 and assets at $4,935. In plea of 
Samuel Nalley, liabilities were listed at $26,750 
and assets at $32,835. In plea of Aaron A 
Mann, liabilities were listed at $2,300 and 
assets at oe 585. 





Hymeneal 


GRADER-COYLE. The marriage of Miss 
Corinne Coyle, of New Orleans, La., to Ed- 
ward Glennan Grader, of Laurel, Miss., took 
place on Thursday, Feb. 5, in the former city, 
and was attended by a number of the groom's 
business associates in the Masonite Corpora- 
tion, of Laurel, with which he is connected. 


HOAGLAND-MORLEY. Miss Helen Kelley 
Morley, of New York City, only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Morley, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., was married Jan. 24 to Warren 
Eugene Hoagland also of New York City. 
The wedding took place in the former home 
of the bride’s grandparents in Saginaw, Mich. 
now home of her uncle, Paul Morley. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Morley and William Ring Morley, 
of Aberdeen, were in Saginaw for the cere- 
mony. The bride spent her early years in 
Aberdeen and received her education there, 
later attending Mount Vernon Seminary in 
Washington, D. C., and Vassar College at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. She has taken graduate 
work at Columbia University and for the last 
year has been identified as assistant to Dr. 
Charles F. Lambert, psychiatrist and profes- 
sor at Columbia University. Her father, A. 
J. Morley, is president of the Saginaw Timber 
Co. of Aberdeen. Mr. Hoagland graduated 
from Yale in 1926. Later he attended Har- 
vard Law School where he received the degree 








on LL.B. in 1929. He is connected with the 
law firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardner 
& Reed. Mr. and Mrs. Hoagland will reside 
in New York. 
———— 
. . 
Timber Bond Prices 
Bid Asked 
Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937.......... 94% 97% 
Bloeiel Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 
MA: BOING aee neces % 97h 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. "5% % 
ere hivinewnang i ae 
Carlisle Lumber Co. 6s 1937........ wee 94% 97 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941..... . 94% 97% 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6s 1941. 92% 6% 
W. F. Ingham Ist 6s 1936..... wee 
Lamar Lumber Co. 6s 1934.......... 97 100 


McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 94% 97% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931....... 99% 100 


Munising Paper Co. 5%s 1939......... 91 94 
Oregon White Cedar Co. 6s 1938...... 99 100 
Owen Oregon Lumber 5%s 1940....... 88 92% 
Saginaw & Manistee 6s 1936.......... 95 97% 
Trask Timber Co. 6s 1936........ 95 98 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. 6s 1941 93 96 


Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 


Note: The above securities maturing within tw? 
years are offered to yield 5% to 6 percent, bid 6% 
per cent basis or better. 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., 


Feb, 7, 1981) 
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ary 
the 
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. Following are typical average .. * b. ~~ [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBER siding. in mixed cars, new bundling, 
a j ° oO Oo .0.D, , ° 
i made during the perio an ; _ mat « & oot, 
050 il, inclusive, oe repertes ty She Herts Case- i aelnes - oo a ae vepestell to Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
A lita Pine Association: the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association | Clea “a” “BR” 
and Edge 4/4— | by members during the three days — ee $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
I hci ane we ares te ian ne Gee $39.50 | Wednesday, Feb. 11. Averages —— be EE. <5 346' os lease 29.00 - . 50.00 
BEE nick os bby $444e wh due uiadateweann 26.80 | direct and wholesale sales, and are ase Se eee 29.00 f 
Box SEG Miiadsssancunowsehnsaaannannen 19.85 mixed car orders. Quotations follow: Clear Bungalow a — 
BU TG. Zecccccccscccccveccesscvsevese 16.95 Senhess, Pine | Pree nit. %;inel j-inch 
ter No.1 box box. | INCH SELECTS AND SE set sue | WOME oon ssascscscrocscrepes 53.00 43.00 
fi oO. ” ” 2 
2 Ix 4” aaa. 0 bbe fiat **** | © selects AL $53.73 $51.75 $63.16 $77.98 | Pinish, B&better S828, S48 
ook ix 5” epee. Sig esvac evcta | .D selects AL..... $826 83.79 48.13 62.96 | 1ssnch .................... nt 
ity Be snes 42.40 $32.50 $21.35 $16.50 | 1 common AL 31.20 31.00 40.00 47.00 | or Rough 
m' 4 eeeeeeneee Si Sgdk 17g | Noo 2 common AL 25.80 23.32 22.94 29:26 [ie 2 vunde ahaa ceaeabere eaten teen 50.00 
cae ie aeeeeeeer | ss ae fo No. 3 common AL 17.11 17.14 16.97 17.66 | iyyom (lIITTIITIIIIIIIEEEEIEEES 55.00 
MP cesesveves 48.35 36.60 ’ | Bee ebeaodegtittanabaa ned peer 2 ’ 
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ome So 2 gg & EY ements 
ch, Bark Strips— ae See ae — : Ail 19° = 33° EF) Senha rene peedatppepine 40.00 
and $27.85 © esteeni Ad $60.60 $58.00 $68.00 $96.88 Discounts on Mouldings 
ley, Smee oenteswenesacsateaaeeennnite > selects AL..... 41.66 42.66 52.66 83.88 | Made from 1x3” and under............... 55% 
2re- Deh cssuctous ndbvencdesteeeeesentees 12.40 i ge ge $8.61 39.80 44.90 71.09 | Mado fron cther eter: +e- ee ee 3% 
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- ip 24.60 . 25.50 a 5/4 ... 80.00@35.00 oot 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 10.—F. ©. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 6, 7 and 9, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr. Cc Db 
1x4 $29.50 $52.00 asian cae 
7 ae a ae a 35.00 ark 
5/4x4” 3300 cee 

Plat Grain Flooring 
Se ene ocd 18.75 16.25 
ae” 3 . 22.75 19.00 
Mixed Grain Plooring 
1x4 ate ee $12.25 
Ceiling 
Ol ——_— sees 18.00 12.25 
Se yaar 5S lone 18.75 14.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
L056 22.25 18.25 : 
117 g2.25 21.00 Tr 
Me eiitvenwenwd 3.00 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
S4&better .. ceaesaee $36.00 $47.50 
Gummen Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
i ae $11.75 $12.50 $11.75 $15.75 
No, 2 ws 6.75 4.40 8.25 9.50 
No. 3 5.00 5.00 5.00 

Dimension 

No. 1, 2” thick— 
2° 14’ 16’ 1s 20’ 22&24’ 26-32 
4”.$12.50 $12.50 $13.75 $14.50 $14.25 oses 
6”. 11.50 11.50 12.75 13.25 13. 00 $1: 3.75 $17.00 
8”. 12.00 11.75 13.25 13.75 13.50 15.50 16.00 
10”. 12.75 13.00 13.75 13.50 14.00 17.00 17.00 
12”. 13.75 14.00 14.50 15.00 14.75 16.75 20.00 
zx4°, 8°, $123.25; 10’, $12.60; 2x6”, 10°, $11.75 
| 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 $5.25 $6.00 $7.50 aoe 50 $7.25 
No. 3 . 4.50 5.00 eee 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


223 to 4213" to 30’, SUrtEced .nccccccs $15.75 

eae 66 Zanes SO GO, SOU Scccceciveces 14.00 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......cccx 16.25 
Fir Lath 

eh oO ih a adtee ower ed cen ee nese $2.75 


B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 


| | pl CT TU COC CCTC UTIL COTE TT $24.00 
LE” cad dkdnKsekbdoaenKe sd Os anew eee eRe 24.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 7.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Car: 


ie SO Di stcisseeneesenwawe $1.40@2.35 
Pe Pe vc cscundewneeebaaas L65@- 2.20 
Dt Ce veeskbacesete ooee ewes 2.15@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.35@ 2.95 
DEE cctehedensseeeeverds vo 3.05@ 4.25 
Pn, DOs Me MUREDs covveceseveves 6.50@ 7.00 
eh. Clie ME «cteenekeeddane 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.45@2.35 $1.45@2.35 
rn GOOG occceeceee 1.65 @ 2.20 1.60@ 2.30 
nds GFE caccovene 2.20@3.25 2.05 @3.25 


ESE Cee mae 2.60@3.00 
rere 3.15 @4.25 3.15 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.00@7.50 


Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.35@2.60 2.50 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


en CE nn cae kadwale be eae $1.45 @2.35 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.05 @2.40 

50% premium clears............. 1.95 @3.00 
ee COLE DOPUNONED ok cc ccwcvcns 2.25 @ 3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
EPS EER ia ae 3.25 @4.25 
(tbe os tena eeds yeuneeeped -» 7.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Ce GONE, Bliecivcccoccsesves $1.05 @1.25 
Coenen MORO Blo. cccicccccvasceve 0180 


Common clears 


gga po gaiebiataaetebeapmetice 5.50@ 5.15 
No, 2 perfections 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, aaized ous 


Mixed with Mixed with 
-—~ lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$0. +4 ty 25 $0.90@1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.... .90@1.50 1.00@1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.25 @2.00 1.35 @2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 1.85@ 2.50 2.00@2.50 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation during January: 

California White Pine 

No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
$ 


- caae eee $57.90 $54. 75 35.80 27.55 
Dae wshenganen 57.70 55.25 36.85 41.85 
SS eae 55.65 46.35 28.20 41.80 
TS SR ae ee 66.65 56.05 36.95 50.60 

California Sugar Pine 
BEG Sigeeueakers 90.55 76.60 57.05 37.55 
|; eevee con, ae 70.25 52.30 52.55 
6/4 error. 84.00 59.25 40.65 51.70 
SS er erer ey 94.70 75.40 59.50 62.80 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$19.95 Common— 

No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 27.00 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.70 6” ..$23.90 $16.15 
P ae C&better 8” . 22.05 16.15 

”"xa.w. 51.05 10” 21.80 16.10 

jinn Pine Shop SF” ncws Bee 15.65 
Inch common...$26.70 Box— 

No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 35.80 Bearers 19.85 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 21.80 Mixed box 18.15 
White Fir 3ev. Siding, %x6”— 
C&btr., all sizes.$46.85 Babe tter .$31.40 
No. 3&better, © wecccccsess 28.45 
| AP 16.05 ae 
No. 2&btr. dimen. 
. oe pee 11.45 Sere 2.45 
; ee TO ca aire 1.45 
Australian No. 1 dim., 
Mixed pines— SS —ylrerre 18.20 
4/4Xa.W. «++. $53.70 OF pecs 16.40 
[ee 48.95 
Ji) kee 39.45 Douglas Pir 
SFORRT scenes 53.70 yt) $39.70 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 10.—Average 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
4/4 5&6 / 8/4 

a ee $95@100 $110@115 $115@120 

No. 1 com.&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 70@ 75 

No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 


whole- 





No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 40@ 42 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
i) Fa 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com...... 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com...... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT—- 
eee 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No, 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPLAR— 
-anel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
FAS .......... 909@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
_. Se BESSA 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 
ee Be ccwexs 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
a: 2 Keowee 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MAPLE— 
a Pear 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 
No. 1 com.&sel. 47@ 50 55@ 60 64@ 69 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 43 40@ 43 41@ 44 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 


18x24 yx" 8550 *3 x1 ee 


Clear qtd. wht. .$103.00 61.00 


Clear qtd. red.. 77.00 +7100 66.00 +3100 
Select qtd, wht. 74.00 63.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 656.00 50.00 
Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 50.00 41.00 39.00 
me & Wikesccee 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
se a 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 22.00 22.00 12.00 11.00 

1x2” %x1%” 
Cee GOR. - WI boc cccaeseeeseres $93.50 91.50 
Se Ge. Sn asi.ccvesteeses .-. 89.50 91.50 
ON See ene 73.50 69.50 
as ocd ata dees eae le 73.50 70.50 
oS OE” eee 66.50 66.50 
fe ee 61.50 61.50 
i 2, Mas nme eeee eebwiae 58.50 57.60 
oe nr 55.50 65.50 
Se BO Wc ewe vesevetevnder . 35.50 32.50 
SS eS rrr rr Te re --+- 35.50 33.50 
| RE ae ree 18.50 17.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 








February 14, 1931 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
AsSH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 
§/4 ... 75.00 


0 $ 46.00 § 30.00 $5 
55.00 46.00 30.00 $ 2 
65.00 58.00 35.00 . 22 0 


6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 29.99 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4... 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18,99 
5/4... 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 1999 
6/4 ... 90.60 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.06 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 bik 
12/4 ... 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 otad 
5/8 ... 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 
3/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 23.00 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 os 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch ang 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MaPLeE— 
4/4 


... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.09 
5/4... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.09 
6/4 ... 77.00 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.06 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 

Sort ELM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No.3 
G/¢ .. 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
ase .. 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
Of6... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .. 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 Pee? 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 


6/4 ... 90.00 oars 65.00 
8/4 ... 96.00 aia 75.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 ; 85.00 52.00 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 


30.00 *20.00 
38.00 *25.00 


*30.00 


4/4... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 

5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 

6/4... 72.00 62.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 

8/4 ... 75.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 mie 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


$72; or on grades, FAS, $80; 
/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 


Keystock, 4/4, 
No. 1, $60; 5 
No. 1, $65 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep Oak— 

' 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 

HARD MAPLE— 
4/4... 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 eine 
12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 
16/4 ... 170.00 150.00 130.00 


HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING Srock— 


No. 1 No.2 No.3A 

com. com. com. 

|, SS ee one Parner ea ay $43.00 $33. 00 $23.00 

DE vxaapadaldkenaekd eae 45.00 35.00 25.00 

| err ree 35.00 25.00 

BEECH— No. 2 and better 
EE Greene KeVot ener +nkaeasmemamewee $38.00 
a Cy Ce 7.00 


47. 

FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

GPS: crows $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 

better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 

8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


Fe 
Second Third 
g§x2%” $62.48 = sveve 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


mnrioee on ena Gried white maple, f. 0. ». 
s, lower Michigan: 
; FAS No.1&s¢l 





First 
én tin eee eee $69.15 











EE $ 90.00 
5/4 deneecnenkerisle ete 35.00 
_ 125.00 1008 

esse 

DlE: sssnckkidaeontvacend ae 158.0 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Feb. 3, Chicago basis: 
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This 


For Editorial Review of Current 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—As was 
week, there is a quite considerable amount 
of inquiry concerning northern pine, but the 
price situation continues uncertain, although 


stated last 


distributers hope of success in their efforts 
to stabilize the market. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The northern 


pine market is not showing much activity. 
Sales are mostly for immediate needs. Re- 
tailers are carrying small stocks, but are not 
inclined to add to them, Mill stocks of No. 2 
common and better are not large, and un- 
likely to be for a good while, so prices of 
these are firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 10.—One really large 
inquiry is pending in ‘the eastern spruce 
market, but business is very quiet. Some 
sellers are offering quite substantial conces- 
sions. The base quotation for frames is $38, 
but short Canadian dimension is offered at a 
variety of prices. There is some call for the 
best matched boards, 1x6- and 7-inch random 
lengths, at $33@84, and there is thin stock 
to be had for materially less. Merchantable 
boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, 
are slow although offered now at $28@29. 
Scarcity of plump 15-inch lath has stiffened 
quotations despite slack buying, and $4 is 
now seldom shaded The 1%-inch lath are 
weak and some are offered at $3.15. There 
is scant 2-inch furring now on offer down 


around $26. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—The chaotic price con- 
ditions obtaining in northern hardwoods, as 
noted last week, continue and there are new 
Stories of a wide range of quotations this week. 
Some of these are to be seen in the skeleton 
reports of sales made by members to the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and published in the or- 
anization’s bulletin. It is generally felt, 
however, that this situation can not last long, 
aS resources of cash and stock will not allow 


Week’s Market Reports 


Market Conditions See Page 27 


it. There is a bit of improvement in demand, 
some distributers say. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 9.—Hardwood de- 
mand remains sluggish, despite the fact that 
stocks of good dry lumber are scarce. Range 
of prices is still wide, almost every transac- 
tion being concluded without regard to any 
other. No business is placed except to take 
care of immediate and urgent wants. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not at all active, though there has 
been an increase in inquiries and dealers be- 
lieve that a gradual improvement will de- 
velop. The buyers are doing a good deal of 
shopping around before placing orders, and 
the price situation is unsatisfactory. Buying 
is in limited amounts in most cases, as con- 
suming plants are inclined to look for a con- 
tinuance of low prices during the near future. 


OINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Southern 
hardwoods are weak, buyers being in control 
here. The only items which have a semblance 
of strength are low grades of gum, poplar 
and oak. FAS and No. 1 common and select 
grades are off as much as $10, and many 
mills are willing to take $2 to $5 less than 
others. Eastern wholesalers are eager buy- 
ers at the reduced prices. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—Retailers’ orders for 
Douglas fir are disconcertingly small and far- 
apart, the wholesale trade reports, although 
the amount of inquiry and figuring on jobs 
would indicate that there will be a notice- 
ably better demand wheén spring definitely 
opens. There has been some good building 
weather, but nobody trusts it, as far as con- 
tinuing is concerned, at this time of year: 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 9.—Orders for 
Douglas fir are coming out rather more freely, 
but with demand subnormal. The inquiry 
relates almost entirely to immediate ship- 
ments. The range of prices is almost un- 
changed, with the ocean freight rate for 
March fixed at $11, and with the production 
still being held down: 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19. —Prices on 

can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
TAS, 6-9 3%” wide: 4/4, $225; 5/4, $235 
8/4, $25 dD. 


Ameri- 


; 6/4, 


"Saleaky” 4/4, $145; 5/4, $150; 6/4, $155; 8/4, 
$160. 

No. 1 common: 4/4, $70; 5/4, $85; 6/4, $100; 
8/4, $115. 

No. 2 common: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $40; 
8/4 5. 





NEW YORK, Feb. 9.—There has been a fur- 
ther strengthening in Douglas fir prices, with 
increased inquiries and curtailed shipments. 
Harbor conditions and the storage situation 
have not been better in years. Some whole- 
salers report an encouraging increase in 
orders. 


MO., Feb. 9.—Somewhat 
better sales of Douglas fir were made last 
week. Dealers were eager for low prices, 
and firm quotations kept most of them out 
of the market. An unusual volume of in- 
quiry was received. Quite a number of salés 
were in mixed cars. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—Practically no north- 
ern hemlock is moving, as manufacturers can 
not get very enthusiastic when the lumber 
that does sell is forced to be about $9 off 
the list. The small quantity that is on the 
move goes to country yards in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


KANSAS CITY, 


NEW YORK, Feb. 9.—There is little change 
from week to week in the hemlock situation. 
Yards buy as they need lumber and noné of 
them keep any stock to speak of.. There 
have been no price changes of late. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 
ern and northern 


10.—Demand for’ east- 
hemlock boards, either 
clipped or random, has dwindled; although 
prices are at the lowest point in’ yéars, ‘It 
is likely that production will be lighter than 
for a long time. The buying’ of western 
hemlock is slow, and some very low prices 
are being quoted. 


CYPRESS 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 9.—Holders of high 
grade Gulf cypress still refuse to consider 
concessions. Lower grades are in relatively 
fair demand. Some signs of a better inquiry 
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have manifested themselves in the last week. 
The yards here are carrying high Gulf stocks 
in some quantities. Some interest is being 
shown by the woodworking establishments. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10. — Cypress 
prices are a bit steadier, although business 
is very quiet. Some small lots are being 
taken to fill in stocks of retail yards, and 
Planing mills are buying some factory lum- 
ber. A light movement of finish is also re- 
ported. Prices of all grades are unchanged. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—Prices of western pines 
continue as firm as one could wish, but there 
is left plenty to desire in connection with 
demand, distributers report. Country yards 
are buying a small amount, but this business 
is scattered. Inquiry, however, shows a gen- 
erally lively interest. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 9.—Shortage of the prin- 
cipal items of Idaho and Pondosa pines is 
causing wholesalers worry as the spring 
season approaches. Business is dull just 
now, but prices are holding recent gains. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 9.—Western pines 
inquiry was of larger volume last week than 
for some months, and some really good sales 
were made to yards all over this district. 
Salesmen expect fair business this week, as 
stocks here are only partly filled. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The western 
pines market is about steady. Some items 
of Idaho pine have lately advanced. No. 2 
common and better stock in most of these 
woods is holding firm, and no great surplus 
is on hand at mills. Demand for lower grades 
is said to be lighter than it often is at this 
time, and on these there is some cutting of 
prices by the milis. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 11.—Most of the distribu- 
ters of southern pine agree that the business 
spurt of a few weeks back, up to and in- 
cluding last week, has slumped off some this 
week, but they have seen it happen that way 
before in the last year or so, and seem quite 
hardened to it now. Retail buying is spas- 
modic and in small quantities, usually. There 
is no change in the price situation. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 9.—The market for 
Georgia pine has just about held its own, 
with no special expansion in the movement, 
and only small stocks available. The calls 
for lumber suffice to take up the output of 
the mills, while quotations are comparatively 
firm. Demand for the larger sizes absorbs all 
the mills are able to produce. Local yards 
are all carrying some stocks, and are perhaps 
the mainstay of the business. North Carolina 
pine distributors here continue to report de- 
cided quiet, with the stocks on the wharves 
not materially increased. Building lumber 
moves slowly and some of the box plants are 
running only part time. Buyers maintain a 
hesitant attitude. Quotations have shown 
no upward trend, though the difference be- 
tween shortleaf and some competing stocks 
in relatively wide. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 9.—Incoming shipments 
of southern pine are light, and will continue 
so into the spring. Some wholesalers report 
a fair demand and many inquiries, with re- 
tailers holding off for the best price obtain- 
ag The market continues highly competi- 
tive. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 10.—Offering roofers 
at very low prices does not appear to have 
stimulated interest. The general range for 
8-inch air dried is $24@25, but there are 
chances to buy at less. Quite serviceable 
B&better partition is offered at $38.50 without 
stimulating sales. The market for flooring 
is quiet, but prices keep fairly steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 9.—Easier prices 
prevail in all southern pine items except 
No. 2 boards, which if anything are a little 
stronger. Inquiry, except that for No. 2 
boards, fell off somewhat last week. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Trade in 
southern pine is quiet, as yards appear to 
have filled current requirements. Prices are 
inclined to sag a bit, and gains of the last 
two weeks are being lost in an effort to get 
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orders. Contractors’ are figuring on quite a 
lot of jobs, however, and it looks as if better 
business might soon develop. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Feb. 9.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices are strengthening from week to week, 
with virtually no lath coming in, and avail- 
able stocks in the hands of a few wholesalers, 
West Coast shingles are not in as large sup- 
ply as they were some months ago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 9.—No improve- 
ment in demand for either shingles or lath 
was noted last week. There continue to be 
a few sales in mixed cars. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 10.—The clapboard 
market is quite dull. Residential building is 
more than seasonally quiet, and retailers are 
not inclined to add to light yard stocks. 
Eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are scarce and prices are fairly firm. 
Eastern spruce 4-foot extras are $120, and 
clears $115, a thousand pieces. Red cedar 
4-foot clears can be had around $29.75 a 
thousand square feet. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 10.—The boxboard 
market is quiet, prices are soft, and consum- 
ers’ stocks are unseasonably light. Opera- 
tors are cutting on an exceptionally light 
scale this winter. Most box and shook mills 
are running well under normal scale and 
doing just as little buying as possible. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards, log run, are 
$21@24, but the higher figure is seldom 
shaded on new contracts. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 70) 


ing and realizing fair but not altogether 
satisfactory prices. No mill can pay $8 and 
upward for standing timber and continue to 
sell No. 3 common at $6.50, No. 2 for $9@11, 
No. 1 at $16@ 23, and B&better at $23@32. 
Reports of $1 to $1.25 day labor have been 
received, while reduction of other costs con- 
tinues. 

Charley W. Anderson, for many years sales 
representative of the Standard Lumber Co., 
Birmingham wholesaler, and later in business 
as the Anderson Lumber Co., has become 
northern Alabama representative of Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery. 

D. N. Cartledge has resumed his old posi- 
tion as secretary of the Tuscaloosa Lumber 
Co., Tuscaloosa. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 9.—Only slight expansion was shown 
in sales last week; hardly enough to be 
worthy of mention. Inquiry was larger than 
in any previous week this year, but dealers 
are apparently seeking bargains. As a rule 
they are far out of line with mill prices. One 
or two good-sized orders were obtained from 
the East and South by southern pine mills, 
mostly from retailers. Industrial buying in 
these sections was rather curtailed, but lo- 
cally it was fair, crating lumber was in prin- 
cipal demand. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 9.—The roofer market 
Prices continue at such a low level that 
manufacturers are not inclined to reopen. 
Some roofers are being shipped, but sales are 
lower than at the first half of last’ month. 
In this territory and in southern Georgia 
there is considerable construction work in 
progress, fine weather aiding builders. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers are having 
a little better demand than in the last two 
or three months. Most-mills are running on 
short time. 

Hardwood orders from the furniture trade 
are disappointing. It is doubtful whether 
business this month will equal that of the 
previous month. Greater activity in logging 
camps has resulted from exceedingly good 
weather. Mills that have been shut down 
will continue closed until the demand war- 
rants opening. 











is still dull. 
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Norman & Willis, turpentine and lumber 
operators, opened a lumber yard in Nashville 
Ga., last week for the sale of building mate. 
rial. Phillip Rogers, formerly with the Firs 


-Bank of Nashville, is general manager, 








TRANSPORTATION | 





Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Jan. 31, 1931, totaled 719,281 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 36,037 cars (an 
increase of 1,841 cars over the preceding 
week); grain, 42,506 cars; livestock, 23,309 
cars; coal, 141,735 cars; coke, 8,898 cars; ore, 
5,635 cars; merchandise, 211,543 cars, and mis. 
cellaneous, 249,627 cars. 





Decisions of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—In Docket No, 
22893—Cumberland Cedar Works et al. ys, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
et al.—Division 3 finds unreasonable the rates 
on cedar pencil slats in carloads from Chris- 
tiana and Shelbyville, Tenn., to Baltimore, 
Md., Irvington, N. J., Norfolk, Va., and Savan- 
nah, Ga. Reasonable rates are prescribed on 
the basis of 120 percent of the contemporan- 
eous rates on cedar lumber and reparation 
awarded on this basis, the amount to be de- 
termined in accordance with Rule V of the 
Rules of Practice. The movement of 83 car- 
loads was involved in the complaint. 

A previous finding in Docket No. 21978— 
Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co. et al.—that the rates on 
piling in carloads from certain points in 
southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas 
to Chester, Ill., were not and are not un- 
reasonable, has been reversed. In reversing 
the former finding Division 3 finds that the 
rates involved were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded or may exceed rates 
from the same points to East St. Louis, IIl, 
via the same routes, and awards reparation 
on that basis. 

In No. 22975—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Co. et al.—Division 3 finds: 
that the rate charged on wooden boxes, set 
up, nested, in carloads, from Barksdale, Wis., 
to Carl Junction, Mo., (73.5 cents per 100 
pounds) prior to Dec, 20, 1928, was not un- 
reasonable; that the rate of 73.5 cents 
charged between Dec. 20, 1928, and Jan. 14, 
1929, inclusive, was inapplicable, and _ that 
the rate of $1.20 applicable between Dec. 20, 
1928, and Jan. 14, 1930, inclusive, was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded 98 
cents, minimum weight 16,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to Rule 34, and that the present rate of 





98 cents is not unreasonable. Waiver of 
outstanding undercharges, and _ reparation 
awarded. Complainant sought to establish 


the reasonableness of a rate of 46.5 cents or 
6.5 cents above the contemporaneous lumber 
rate on the ground that certain millwork and 
fruit and vegetable packages move on lum- 
ber rates or take arbitraries above them of 
1.5 to 8 cents per 100 pounds, but this con- 
tention was rejected by Division 3. The 
complainant manufactures commercial high 
explosives at Barksville and Carl Junction 
and 138 carloads of new wooden boxes to be 
use as shipping containers were involved 
in the complaint. 





New Car Tariff Protested 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—Four important 
business organizations of -the Twin Cities 
joined today in a protest to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against a new tariff 
that Northwest railroads propose to put into 
effect March 1, providing that the carriers 
will not furnish freight cars of less than 36% 
feet in length or 60,000 pounds capacity, ex 
cept at increased expense to the shipper. 

The groups are the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association, Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, and the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce. They ask that the commerce commis- 
sion suspend the tariffs and conduct hearings, 
to give objectors opportunity to voice their 
views. 
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Death Closes Notable Lumb 


CHARLES L. SCHWARTZ, one of the best- 
known and best-loved lumbermen in the Ihli- 
nois trade, died at his home in Naperville, 
jl, on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 11:30 in the 
morning of pleuro-pneumonia. Mr. Schwartz 
nad been ill for some time but was not ina 
serious condition until 
stricken with the fatal 
disease two days be- 
fore his death. News 
of his passing came as 
a great shock to the 
delegates at the an- 
nual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Who were gath- 
ering for the first ses- 
sion, for the deceased 








THE LATE 
CHAS. L. SCHWARTZ 





had been exceedingly 
active in that organi- 
zation and was known 
to and warmly liked 
by every member pres- 
ent. Charlie Schwartz 
was one man of whom 
it might be said that 
he was universally be- 
loved in those circles 
wherein he moved. No 
one could leave a 
greater vacancy or deeper grief behind him 
as he crosses over into the unknown. He 
counted his friends by the thousands, for 
he was a man that was considered a real 
friend, an intimate friend, by almost every- 
one that ever knew him. Among his old 
associates at the convention there were many 
expressions of this regard and of the great 
sorrow his death brings upon so many mem- 
bers of the lumber industry. 

Charles L. Schwartz was born on a farm 
in Will County, Illinois, July 17, 1870. His 
parents moved to Naperville shortly after his 
birth and he lived in that city practically all 
of his life. His father and uncle, Michael 
and Anthony Schwartz, started the lumber 
business in 1882 and it has been in continu- 
ous operation ever since. Charles L. entered 
upon his business career in 1890 and became 
the president of the company when it was re- 
organized and incorporated under name of 
Charles L. Schwartz Lumber Co. some years 
later. In 1928 he took his son Eugene into the 
business and the latter became vice president. 
The three generations of Schwartzes have 
always been advocates of progressive mer- 
chandising and have been active association 
workers. As early as 1883 the firm became 
a member of the National Association of 
Lumber Dealers and since 1892 has been a 
member of the Illinois association. Mr. 
Schwartz served as president of the latter 
for two terms in 1917 and 1918 when it was 
known as the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, and his wife was 
a leader in the organization of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary in 1927 and served as treasurer 
from its beginning. Mr. Schwartz was elected 
a vice president of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in 1925. He was 
director of publicity for the Illinois associa- 
tion for a number of years and was the sec- 
retary of the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s 
Club. A list of his various activities and 
generous hospitalities in connection with his 
association work would be too long for this 
record, but his fellow members know of 
many instances of his devotion. He was al- 
Ways the man to be called upon when dis- 
putes arose and always was able to smooth 
out difficulties. Standing firmly for the high- 
est principles, he was at the same time a 
kindly, whole-souled, friendly man, ready to 
See and propose a compromise when com- 
Promise was best. Association workers will 
miss him sorely. He brought into every com- 
Dany an atmosphere of cheer and optimism, 
of courtesy and kindliness which lightened 
many a gloomy day for his confreres. 
ort: Schwartz was an active figure in Demo- 
: atic politics. He was candidate for State 
Senator and for Congressman and was a dele- 
Bate to several Democratic national conven- 
pal He was a member of the Naperville 
ee Knights of Columbus, of which he 
— past grand knight, Aurora lodge of Elks, 

¢ Loyal Order of Moose, the Modern Wood- 
dy America and the Catholic Order of 
Unior ers, also of the Western Catholic 
hel . He served as city commissioner, 
NX pec to organize and was president of the 
‘aperville Building & Loan Association and 
vice president of the Reuss State Bank. 

Besides his widow Mr. Schwartz leaves two 
Sons, Eugene and Charles L., and two daugh- 
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ters, Mrs. Howard McGrath and Miss Olive 
Schwartz, all of Naperville. There is also a 
granddaughter only a few months old. Fu- 
neral services were arranged for Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock, to be held at the 
Catholic Church in Naperville. 


coOoL. ANDREW J. GREENFIELD, retired 
lumberman and financier, died on Jan. 14 at 
his home in Chicago, of heart disease. He 
was 95 years old. Mr. Greenfield came to 
Chicago first in 1855 and was said to have 
been the oldest communicant of the Episcopal] 
diocese of Chicago at the time of his death. 
But a great part of his life was spent else- 
where. At the beginning of the Civil War he 
organized the famous Ringgold Cavalry troop 
which went to the front from Beallsville, Pa., 
and during the conflict was elevated to the 
rank of colonel. For a number of years he 
was in the lumber business at Oil City, Pa., 
and was mayor of that place. During his 
residence there he acquired large oil inter- 
ests. In 1902 he moved to McKees Rocks, 
Pa., where he purchased the lumber yard of 
J. W. Cook and incorporated the Greenfield 
Lumber Co. His son entered the business 
with him for a time, but they sold their 
interests in 1906 and returned to Chicago 
where Col. Greenfield had lived a retired life 
ever since. He had many friends in the 
lumber trade and was a likeable personality 
who endeared himself to all who knew him. 


WILLIAM H. CROWE, of Vancouver, B. C., 
passed away on Jan. 6. For the past two 
years he was manager of the West Coast 
office of Canfield-Wilmot (Ltd.), wholesale 
lumber dealer of Woodstock, Ont., and pre- 
vious to that was with the Federal Lumber 
Co. He was one of the best known lumber- 
men in British Columbia, and was at one 
time president of the Hoo-Hoo Club in Van- 
couver. He was a member of the Terminal 
City Club and belonged to the Mount Hermon 
Lodge, No. 7, A. F. & A. M. Mr. Crowe was 
51 years of age. He was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, but had resided in Vancouver for 
many years. He is survived by his wife in 
Vancouver, and by four sisters and one 
brother in Scotland. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD, aged 90, pioneer 
resident and lumberman of Argos, Ind., died 
at his home Friday, Feb. 6, following a heart 
attack. He was born in Rush County, In- 
diana, in 1841. Last Thursday, Feb. 5, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stafford celebrated their 53d wed- 
ding anniversary in their home in Argos 
where they had lived since 1874. In August, 
1862, Mr. Stafford enlisted with Co. D 73d 
Ind. Vol. and served with the colors until 
the year 1865. From 1891 until 1905 he was 
engaged in the retail lumber business and 
retired at the end of that period. He was a 
member of the Odd Fellows and of the G. A. R. 
He is survived by his wife and three children. 








CUMMINGS AVERY SANBORN, aged 52, 
died at his home in New Orleans, La., of a 
self-inflicted pistol wound. His remains were 
shipped on Feb. 4 to Sewanee, Tenn., for 
burial. The deceased was formerly active in 
the Mexican mahogany lumber trade, having 
been connected with the Campeche Mahogany 
Co. up, to about a year ago. According to 
reports, he became despondent when finan- 
cial backing for a mahogany project in Mex- 
ico failed to materialize. He had planned to 
return to Mexico shortly. Survivors include 
his widow, two daughters, and one son. 


RICHARD PROUT, who for years was at 
the head of the planing mill and flour mill 
business of Prout & Sons, and its predeces- 
sor, Hamilton & Prout, at Forest, Ont., died 
at his home there on Feb. 5, aged 87. He had 
resided in the town for half a century. Sur- 
viving are two sons, Lorne and Joseph, and 
two daughters, Mrs. George McFarlane and 
Clara Prout. 


ALBERT C. PERINE, who was in the re- 
tail lumber business at Spencer, Iowa, for 35 
years, but had been out of it for about 20 
years, died at his home in Spencer last week 
at the age of 80, after a long illness. Mr. 
Perine, after leaving the lumber business, 
devoted his time to the First National Bank 
of Spencer, which he headed. He is survived 
by a widow and three daughters. 


FRED JARVIS, associated with the Jarvis 
Lumber Co. in Eau Claire, Wis., and well 
known among lumbermen in Wisconsin and 
Mirnesota, died Feb. 4 of pneumonia, at his 
Eau Claire home. He is survived by four 
daughters and two brothers, A. G. Jarvis, of 
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Eau Claire, and James Jarvis, of Rodney, 
Mich. 


WILLIAM C. KEITH, president and general 
manager of the Keith Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., died on Feb. 2 at the age of 44 
He is survived by his widow. 


YANCY B. ALBERT, mayor of Kenners- 
ville, N. C., and manager of the Acme Lum- 
ber Co., died at his home there after a long 
illness. He was 44 years old. 


GEORGE M. HENDERSON, owner of G. M. 
Henderson Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
died on Feb. 8, at his home in that city, aged 
73. He had been in the cooperage business 
for many years. He is survived by his daugh- 
ter and a son, of Memphis. 


HON. EDOUARD OUELLETTE, president 
of Tourville Lumber Mills Co., Montreal, Que., 
died Feb. 2 at his home in Outremont in his 
7ist year. He was a member of the Quebec 
Legislative Council for Riguad, and repre- 
sented the County of Yamaska in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature from 1905 to 1923 when 
he was raised to the Council. 


COURTNEY STARKWEATHER, veteran 
lumberman of Beaver Dam, Wis., died at his 
home, 406 North Spring Street, on Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 7. He would have been 88 
years of age in April, and had been in the 
lumber business in Beaver Dam for nearly 
60 years. One of the leading 
citizens of that place, Mr. 
Starkweather was instrumen- 
tal in bringing to it many of 
its large manufacturing plants, 
including the Malleable Iron 
Range Co. and Western Malle- 
ables (Inc.) and was a large 
factor in the prosperous growth 
of the Wisconsin city. 

Courtney Starkweather was 
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born in Alabama, Genesee 
County, New York, April 18, 
1843. He was the son of Mar- 
tin and Mary (Batcheleor) 
Starkweather. Left mother- 
less at the age of three, he 
traveled westward with his 
father and brother, Asher, by 
way of the Lakes to Wiscon- 
sin when about twelve years 
of age. They settled at Co- 
lumbus where the father took 
up his trade of carpenter, and 
the boys worked for neighboring farmers 
for their board. Courtney Starkweather be- 
gan as apprentice with his father when 16, 
later going into partnership with Washing- 
ton Loomis, of Fall River, in the carpenter 
and building business. The firm gradually 
built up a cutter and sleigh manufacturing 
business and Mr. Starkweather sold his in- 
terest to his partner in 1873 at a considerable 
price. He moved to Beaver Dam and pur- 
chased the lumber yard of Hodgman & Son, 
taking in his brother-in-law as partner, but 
two years later became sole proprietor. In 
1899 his son, C. A. Starkweather, became 
interested with him and the firm of C. Stark- 
weather & Son (Inc.) was organized, destined 
to become one of the most progressive lum- 
ber concerns in the State, noted for its suc- 
cessful merchandising methods, its efficient 
operation and its community leadership. 
Many articles descriptive of the Beaver Dam 
yard and its advanced methods in advertis- 
ing, display, yard operation and sales pro- 
motion have appeared in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the many years 
of its existence, and readers are familiar 
with the name Starkweather. Courtney Stark- 
weather’s initiative was ably seconded by his 
son and the third generation has already 
showed the family aptitude for the lumber 
business. 

Mr. Starkweather was married on Nov. 15, 
1871, to Adeline A. Eggleston, of Fox Lake, 
Wis. His wife preceded him in death a little 
over a year ago. His son, Charles A., his 
daughter, Bessie M., and two grandchildren: 
Mrs. Ed. Wickmann, of Oshkosh, and Court- 
ney W. Starkweather, associated with his 
father in the business at Beaver Dam, sur- 
vive him, also one great-granddaughter, 
Corinne Wickmann, of Oshkosh. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 
the home in Beaver Dam with interment in 
Oakwood Cemetery. Among the pallbearers 
was D. S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, sec- 
retary of the State association. 
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WANTED 
Employment 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTS CHANGE 
25 years’ experience, yard, road and salesman. Na- 
tional experience. A-1 references. 

Address ‘‘W. 50,” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL MANAGER-ESTIMATOR 
Experienced, ambitious, good 
references. 

Address ‘“‘W. 60," care American Lumberman, 


CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 


Desires connection to manage small town lumber 
and building material yard; experienced in buying, 
selling, credits and collections; thirty years of age, 
exceptional training with plenty of experience. 
Offer best of reference. Now employed. 

Address “W. 65," care American Lumberman. 

















collector, reliable 








LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant, 12 years experience in both whole- 
saling and manufacturing. Conversant with costs, 
monthly statements and tax work. Available at 
once, 

Address “A. 166,"" care American Lumberman. 





SASH & DOOR SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 
Desires position as Salesman. 15 years experience. 
Familiar with Cost Book A. References. In reply 
state territory and approximate salary. 

Address “‘A. 167," care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION LUMBER SALESMAN 


Wants represent in S. E. Ohio. Good Y. P. mill. 
Address G. E. FOUTS, Zanesville, O. 











WANTED 


Employees 














WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $16,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “‘G. 50," care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 





Salesmen 


WANTED COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 


Important manufacturer British Columbia Red 
Cedar Shingles Is planning aggressive campaign 
for more business. Wants to appoint high class 
commission distributors in best consuming terri- 
tories Attractive proposition. Only concerns or 
individuals of responsibility wanted. Please tell 
us what territory you can efficiently cover. 
Address “‘A. 161,"" care American Lumberman. 








WEST COAST MILL GROUP 


Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock: 
exclusive territory. 
Address “M. 53," care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Large operator specializing in Western stock, partic- 
ularly water and rail shipments of Fir, Hemlock, 
etc., wants active representatives for Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, territories. Profit sharing plan. 
Would like to secure Southern Pine salesmen who 
could handle this account in addition to their own. 
Address ‘‘R. 65,."" care American Lumberman. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
Salesman acquainted with New York State exclu- 
sive of New York City and Pennsylvania trade. 
STANDARD HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
P. O. Box 22, Buffalo, N, Y. 





YOUNG MAN TO SELL LUMBER AT 
WHOLESALE 


In Northeastern Ohio; state experience and give 
references 
THE MILLER-WELLS LBR. CO., Cleveland, O. 





WANTED SALESMAN 


An attractive proposition is offered to a few high- 
grade men. See PAGD 21 for complete details. 


HAVE YOU AN OPENING? 
Young 


married man, age 29, employed, seeking 
greater opportunity. 11 years successful retail 
yard, general office, sales and management ex- 


perience. A-1 


references. Prefer middle West. 
Address “B, 


163,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Now employed, desires change. Considerable ex- 
perience in income tax work, capable of complete 
management of accounting dept. Age 25, A-1 ref. 

Address “B.153," care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 
YOUR AD HERE WILL SELL ANY ITEM 





WANT TO REPRESENT SOUTHERN MILLS 


An experienced lumberman with best of references 

wants to represent southern manufacturer on com- 

mission basis. Territory Northern Illinois. 
Address “B. 155," care American Lumberman, 





LUMBER SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 


Capable estimator and yard manager, of wide ex- 
perience. Can price difficult mill work and esti- 
mate for general contractor. 

Address “B. 156," care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 


Consider nothing but real filing job. Report at 
once. P. O. BOX NO. 172, Oglethorpe, Ga. 





HARDWOOD BUYER OR INSPECTOR 
Married but can travel. 20 years’ experience. 
references furnished on character and ability. 

Address “‘B. 150,"" care American Lumberman. 


Best 





SALES OR ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Connection wanted with manufacturer or whole- 
saler of hardwoods, by successful lumberman, 36; 
13 years’ personal contact with consumers. Write 
for details. 

Address “‘B. 151,”" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Millwork and lumber estimator and salesman. Can 
make complete take-off on any type of building 
from cellar to roof. Also make accurate plans and 
blue prints from sketches. 

Address “S. 53," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Yard foreman or inspector; fifteen years experi- 
ence hardwood, white pine and cypress; best of 
reference. 

Address 








“Ss. 59," care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOOD CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly experienced in south- 
lumber and small dimension ma- 


Wants position. 
ern hardwood 
terial. 


Address “B. care American Lumberman., 


168,” 





LUMBERMAN 











February 14, 1931 

















WANTED 
Employment 


WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


Of sash, door and millwork, by man with long 
experience, familiar with cost 








book “A,” thor. 

ough and competent on plan work. Best of ref. 
erences. 

Address “S. 62," care American Lumberman, 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than 20 years’ experience, guarantee results, 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience and guarantee entire satisfac. 
tion or no pay. A-1 references. 

Address ‘‘W. 59,’" care American Lumberman, 


AM IN NEED OF A JOB 


Have 20 years’ experience in yard and office, can 
handle any job. Age 41, 
Address “‘A. 152,’’ care American Lumberman. 











FILER WANTS POSITION 


Log, band and resaw or factory. Best of refer. 
ences. 


Address “A. 162,” care American Lumberman 





LIVE GERMAN RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


18 years’ experience in western retail yards as 
manager, 2 years Chicago experience, will consider 
position as manager of retail yard, superintendent 
of a line of yards or salesman for a reliable whole- 
sale firm. Best of references; start about March Ist. 
Address ‘‘A. 164,’ care American Lumberman, 


BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER 
Wants position, state what you have, and wages. 


25 years” experience. 
FRANK RUTLEDGE, Rhinelander, Wis. 








Business Opportunities 


DOUBLE YOUR INVESTMENT 


If you want to invest $2,500.00 where returns in 
few months you can more than double it then 
reply. Financing required to carry through tim- 
ber and coal mining properties I have for sale 
with prospective buyers. 

Address “‘B, 158,’" care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—LEASE SMALL PLANING MILL 


Address “‘M. 217,” care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Missouri or Illinois. State amount of business, 
stock on hand, etc. 
Address “P. 64," care American Lumberman. 


WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 
Address ‘‘W. 56," care American Lumberman. 


Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED—USED HOLLOW CHISEL MORTISER 
STREETER LUMBER COMPANY, Keokuk, Iowa 


1000 KW (APPROX.) 
General Electric’) Steam Turbine Generator Set with 
surface condenser and all equipment. 2 or 3 phase, 
60 cycle. Prefer Modern machine with exciter om 
shaft. Immediate inspection and purchase if price 
low. Address “‘B. 167,’’ care American Lumbermat. 


Steel Rails 


ee eee *” 
WANTED 


2 miles 16-pound Good Relay with fish plates. 
Address “B. 159," care American Lumbermant. 


—— 





























5 MILES 30-LB. RAILS 
4 miles 16 or 20-lb.—might use heavier if price 
low enough. 
Address “B. 160,” care American Lumberman. 
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